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▲  LAND  THAT  IS  PROSPEROUS  AND  FREE. 

Parii,N0T.  7,1881. 

One  who  has  travelled  much  about  the  world 
must  sometimes  have  felt,  as  he  was  passing 
from  country  to  country,  as  if  he  were  under¬ 
going  a  transmigration  of  souls.  His  sur¬ 
roundings  are  so  different  that  he  feels  almost 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  personal  identity,  or  as  if 
he  had  awaked  in  some  other  world,  in  which 
he  could  no  longer  recognize  the  forms  that  he 
saw  moving  around  him,  or  the  voices  that  he 
heard,  as  those  that  were  familiar  in  his  for¬ 
mer  state.  This  impression  is  very  strong  in 
the  sudden  passage  from  England  to  France, 
as  one  comes  out  of  the  cloud  that  hangs  over 
London  (whose  murky  vapors  sometimes  seem 
to  a  stranger  as  if  they  had  settled  not  only 
upon,  but  into,  the  people— making  them  not 
only  grave  and  stern,  serious  and  sombre,  but 
even  sour  and  sullen,  as  if  they  were  growling 
back  at  the  angr)'  elements)  into  a  land  of  sun¬ 
shine,  where  Summer  lingers  into  the  late  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  light  and  warmth  are  so  diffused 
that  they  seem  infused  into  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  life  is  pitched  to  quite  another 
tune.  This  judgment  may  be  changed  by  long¬ 
er  residence  and  more  familiar  acquaintance : 

I  only  speak  of  the  first  impression.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  was  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  joyous¬ 
ness,  as  if  entering  on  a  new  existence,  that 
we  left  “great  and  glorious,”  but  somewhat 
gloomy,  England,  and  found  ourselves  racing 
southward  over  the  pleasant  land  of  France. 
It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Paris,  and 
the  impression  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness 
was  perhaps  the  greater  as  we  drove  through 
miles  of  brilliantly  illuminated  streets  to  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  a  grand,  new  Avenue  which 
has  just  been  furnished  with  the  electric  light, 
and  seemed  in  a  blaze  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Crowds  of  people  were  in  the  streets 
and  along  the  boulevards,  who  apparently  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  a  world 
from  which  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  low,  creep¬ 
ing  care,  were  banished,  and  where  all  was 
bright  and  gay. 

Certainly  Paris  is  the  gayest  capital  in 
Europe  or  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  the 
outward  show  and  glitter  that  delight  me  so 
much  as  the  signs  of  substantial  prosperity. 
It  is  six  years  since  I  was  last  here,  and  all 
that  time  the  city  has  been  growing.  Old 
and  decayed  quarters  have  been  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  wide  boulevards ;  new  ave¬ 
nues  stretch  out  into  the  suburbs,  which  are 
soon  lined  with  handsome  dwellings,  and  filled 
with  the  increasing  population ;  and  thus  the 
city  grows  daily  in  magnificence  and  splendor. 

In  fact,  both  Paris  and  France  seem  to  have 
taken  a  new  start  since  the  German  war ;  and 
to  tell  the  plain  truth,  that  war  was  not  an 
unmitigated  calamity.  To  be  sure,  it  indicted 
a  terrible  humiliation;  but  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  humiliation  is  sometimes  a 
good  thing.  France  had  been  for  centuries 
Inflamed  with  the  military  passion,  given  to 
“war  and  glory.”  Its  pride  of  conquest  had 
been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Napoleon.  This  warlike  temper  was 
a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
^Ndthjng  coaid  exorcise  this  evil  spirit  so  much  | 
as  the  smarting  of  defeat.  That  kind  goeth 
not  out  by  fasting,  but  by  thrashing.  This 
remedy  France  has  received  in  full  measure ; 
it  invited  a  tremendous  struggle,  and  was 
overwhelmingly  beaten.  The  issue  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  had  a  sobering  effect.  It  cured  the 
French,  at  least  for  this  generation,  of  their 
passion  for  war,  and  taught  them  that  the 
true  glory  of  France  is  in  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  fruit  of  this  new  policy  is  seen 
nil  over  the  country.  Set  on  a  new  path, 
stimulated  to  new  efforts  and  new  industries, 
France  has  entered  on  an  immense  career  of 
prosperity. 

Another  priceless  good  wrought  even  through 
the  horrors  of  war,  has  been  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  imperial 
and  monarchical  traditions.  What  France 
had  been  struggling  for  ever  since  the  first 
Revolution,  was  at  last  accomplished  by  for¬ 
eign  arms.  This  time  the  work  of  abolishing 
a  kingly  government  seems  to  have  been  done 
thoroughly.  I  have  seen  France  under  the 
Monarchy  and  under  the  Empire — under  Louis 
Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.— and  once  before 
under  a  Republic  (in  1848),  and  can  appreciate 
the  change.  The  utter  absence  of  signs  of 
royalty,  not  only  in  the  fiags  that  fioat  over 
French  fortresses,  and  the  inscriptions  on 
French  palaces,  but  in  the  streets  and  shop 
windows,  strikes  an  American  most  pleasant¬ 
ly,  especially  coming  from  England,  where 
the  contrary  is  so  conspicuous  and  offensive. 
With  all  my  love  for  England,  and  for  English 
people,  I  am  always  impressed  disagreeably 
by  the  way  in  which  everything  is  made  to  re¬ 
volve  around  “Majesty.”  It  seems  as  if  every 
tradesman  tried  to  attach  himself  to  some 
sprig  of  royalty,  even  if  it  be  in  the  moat  re¬ 
mote  and  ridiculous  way.  A  barber  cannot 
hang  out  his  sign  without  adding  that  he  is 
■“hair  dresser  to  Her  Majesty,”  or  “to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.”  Trifiing 
as  this  may  seem,  it  is  a  sign  of  what  is  least 
respectable  in  English  character.  It  betrays 
such  an  abnegation  of  self-respect  and  man¬ 
hood  as  can  only  exist  in  the  soul  of  a  lackey ; 
and  since  the  custom  is  so  general,  one  is  led 
to  the  ungracious  conclusion  that  the  disease 
of  servility  has  eaten  a  good  deal  even  into  the 
proud  English  heart.  To  all  this  one  finds  a 
pleasant  contrast  in  France.  No  sooner  does 
he  cross  the  Channel  than  it  disappears.  Im¬ 
perial  signs  and  decorations  count  for  nothing 
here.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a 
time  when  such  things  were  as  common  in 
France  as  in  England.  I  remember  well  when 
along  the  arcades  and  over  the  showy  shops  of 
Paris  were  blazoned  the  names  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  royal  sons.  But  there  came 
a  day  (in  February,  1848)  when  it  did  not  con¬ 
fer  any  honor  or  favor  to  be  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  royalty ;  when  indeed  Louis  Philippe 
himself  stole  out  of  the  Tuileries  by  a  back 
door,  and  jumped  into  a  cab  and  made  haste 
to  get  out  of  Paris.  Then  it  was  amusing  to 
see  how  quickly  all  those  glittering  signs  came 
down.  The  next  morning  the  very  name  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris.  A 
stranger  would  hardly  know  that  France  ever 
had  a  king.  After  three  years  of  the  Republic 
came  the  Empire,  and  everything  was  under 
the  patronage  of  Napoleon  III.  But  now  he 
is  gone,  and  the  Republic  has  come  again, 
and  with  it  the  reign  of  Republican  simplici1;y. 
The  French  President  is  a  plain  country  gen¬ 
tleman  as  simple  in  his  manners  as  General 
Garfield  or  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  few  days  since  his 
only  daughter  was  married.  Under  the  Em¬ 
pire  such  an  event  would  have  been  announc¬ 
ed  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  which  would 
have  sent  representatives  to  attend  the  grand 
ceremony.  But  so  far  was  this  from  the 
taste  of  the  Republican  President  that  the 


marriage  was  celebrated  privately,  with  only 
the  family  and  a* few  friends  present,  and  after 
the  wedding  the  young  couple  went  off  quietly 
into  the  country.  This  may  seem  a  small  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 
old  days  of  royal  pomp  are  ended.  They  are 
gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  to  return. 

Thus  the  Republic  is  not  only  established  by 
law,  but  is  becoming  imbedded  in  the  ideas 
and  customs  and  manners  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  in  existence  ten  years,  during  which 
the  country  has  enjoyed  extraordinary  pros¬ 
perity.  Every  new  election  increases  its  ma¬ 
jority  and  strengthens  its  rule.  The  advocates 
of  a  monarchy  are  in  a  small  minority,  and 
that  minority  is  divided  into  two  camps,  which 
detest  each  other.  There  are  the  Legitimists, 
who  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  and  would  bring  back  Henry  V., 
the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  to  reign  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors;  and  the  partisans  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  is  recognized 
as  the  representative  of  the  late  Emperor,  and 
whose  hold  on  the  French  people  is  in  the 
memories  of  the  great  Napoleon.  These  two 
royal— and  rival — houses  may  be  relied  upon 
to  destroy  each  other,  while  the  Republic, 
which  holds  the  field,  despises  both. 

During  these  years  France  has  been  adjust¬ 
ing  itself  to  its  new  form  of  government,  be¬ 
coming  republican  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 
It  has  acquired  confidence  to  trust  more  and 
more  liberty  to  the  people.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  difference  between  England  and 
France  was  that  in  England  there  was  more 
liberty,  but  in  France  more  equality.  This 
was  a  nice  distinction,  but  it  was  a  true  one. 
While  England  boasted  of  her  liberty,  yet  the 
distinctions  of  rank  were  rigid  and  unbending ; 
while  in  France,  with  all  the  repression  of  lib¬ 
erty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  there  was  yet 
a  much  easier  relation  between  different  class¬ 
es,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of  social  equality. 
Now  France,  while  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
former  equality,  has  gained  also  the  inestima¬ 
ble  prize  of  lil^rty.  In  its  legislation  it  has 
adopted  the  constitutional  forms  of  England, 
which  give  as  great  a  degree  of  liberty  as  is 
consistent  with  order  and  safety. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  where  I  have  been  for  two  hours  watching 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Morton  sent  me  his 
ticket  to  the  diplomatic  box,  from  which  I 
could  look  down  upon  the  whole  scene.  When 
I  was  last  in  France,  the  National  Assembly 
was  at  Versailles.  Warned  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Cqpimune,  and  the  frequent  attacks  by 
the  mob  of  Paris,  the  Government  felt  safer  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  this  tumultuous  and 
dangerous  city,  the  scene  of  so  many  Revolu¬ 
tions.  But  as  the  Republic  grew  in  favor  with 
the  people,  it  felt  strong  enough  to  return  to 
the  capital,  and  so  now  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  is  established  once  more  in  its  old  palace. 
The  hall  in  which  it  meets  is  arranged  like  our 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  seats  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  President’s  chair.  Dif¬ 
ferent  parties  oqcupy  different  portions  of  the 
house.  On  the  right  arc  the  Legitimists,  and 
on  the  left  the  RepubU^ns.  This  division  is 
carried  so  far  that  tTt^  is  a  Middle  Right  and 
Middle  Left,  which  include  the  more  moderate 
men  of  both  parties;  while  on  the  extreme 
left  sit  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Republicans,  ! 
“the  Irreconcileables,”  and  on  the  extreme 
right  are  the  old  uncompromising  Royalists, 
among  whom  I  observed  several  Catholic 
priests.  The  body  as  a  w  hole  is  no  doubt  as 
fairly  representative  of  France  as  Parliament 
is  of  England,  or  our  Congress  of  America.  It 
has  over  five  hundred  members,  among  whom 
are  many  who  have  been  distinguished  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  chiefly  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
army.  The  eyes  of  strangers  are  most  attract¬ 
ed  to  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  big  head,  who 
sits  in  the  seat  nearest  the  tribune.  That  is 
Gambetta,  the  most  powerful  man  in  France, 
who  in  a  few  days  (so  it  is  generally  believed) 
will  be  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the  next  gene¬ 
ral  election  will  very  probably  be  chosen  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic. 

This  afternoon  there  was  an  unusual  attend¬ 
ance,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  an  animated 
discussion  of  the  recent  Invasion  of  Tunis. 
The  members  were  almo.st  all  in  their  seats, 
and  the  galleries  were  crowded*  with  specta¬ 
tors.  As  I  entered,  a  Deputy,  who  had  been 
to  Tunis  to  see  for  himself  how  affairs  were 
going,  and  had  come  back  armed  with  facts, 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Government. 
But  he  did  not  have  it  all  his  own  way;  he 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  cries  of  dissent, 
while  those  who  agreed  with  him  were  equally 
outspoken  in  their  approval. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  a  man  of  slight 
figure  mounted  the  tribune  and  spread  out  a 
mass  of  papers.  This  was  the  Minister  of  War, 
who  proceeded  at  once  to  give  the  answer  of 
the  Government  to  the  charges  which  had  just 
been  made.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  resem¬ 
bles  the  House  of  Commons  in  this,  that  the 
Ministers  have  seats  in  it.  Thus  they  are  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  to  hear  questions  and  to  give 
answers  on  the  spot.  This  is  a  great  economy 
of  time.  For  the  same  reason  it  might  be  well 
if  this  feature  were  introduced  in  our  Congress, 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Minister’s  speech  was  long ;  it  was  not 
eloquent,  but  it  was  frank  and  manly;  he 
shrank  from  nothing,  but  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  every  movement  which 
he  had  ordered,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  he 
had  done  as  he  did ;  and  when  it  came  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact,  was  careful  to  have  every  state¬ 
ment  fortified  by  ofBcial  returns. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on,  Gambetta  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  silent.  It  is  said  that 
in  private  he  has  expressed  strong  disapproval 
of  the  march  upon  Tunis,  which  may  bring  on 
a  second  African  war,  that  shall  last,  like  that 
in  Algeria,  more  than  twenty  years.  But  as 
he  is  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
in  which  he  will  be  responsible  for  its  action, 
he  may  have  felt  it  prudent  to  be  reserved  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  knows  very 
well  that  however  mistaken  the  movement  at 
first,  now  that  the  war  is  begun  it  is  not  easy 
to  end  it.  If  the  French  were  to  withdraw,  it 
is  feared  that  the  European  population  would 
be  sacrificed  in  a  general  massacre. 

But  it  is  not  about  Tunis  that  I  have  any 
opinion  to  express.  The  one  thing  that  stood 
out  in  this  whole  scene  was  this :  that  France 
was  a  free  country ;  that  there  was  the  same 
liberty  of  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  as  in  the  English  Parliament; 
that  government  was  surrounded  ■with  the 
same  constitutional  forms,  the  same  checks 
on  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  imwer,  which  are 
the  guarantees  of  liberty. 

These  things  strike  me  with  new  force  com¬ 
ing  back  after  six  years’  absence.  I  see  great 
changes,  but  all  these  changes  are  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  progress.  I  cannot  mourn  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  royal  equipages  in  the  streets.  The 
Empire  is  gone,  and  Paris  lacks  the  tinsel  and 
glitter  of  a  court;  but  the  country  remains, 
and  is  none  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
cumbrous  head.  France  finds  that  the  Royal¬ 
ty  she  once  worshipped,  however  ornamental, 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  expensive.  She  gets 
along  very  well  with  plain  Republican  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  fact  is  more  prosperous  than 
ever.  She  needs  no  more  either  court  or  king, 
and  least  of  all,  a  military  ruler  like  the  first 
Napoleon,  finding  her  best  defence  in  her  own 
brave  people. 

There  are  other  things  that  make  for  a  Re¬ 
public  in  France.  One  is  the  division  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  into  myriads  of  small  prop¬ 
erties,  instead  of  being  held  in  great  estates  as 
in  England.  The  last  trace  of  the  Feudal 
system  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  when 
the  estates  of  the  old  noblesse,  the  vast  ranges 
that  had  been  kept  for  game,  were  divided  into 
little  farms  that  became  the  property  of  the 
men  who  cultivated  them,  so  that  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  On  this 
broad  base  of  millions  of  independent  propri¬ 
etors,  supported  by  the  votes  of  millions  of 
freemen,  the  Republic  now  stands,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  stand,  not  only  for  years,  but  for 
generations. 

What  hopes,  not  only  for  France,  but  for 
Europe  and  for  mankind,  are  bound  up  in  the 
success  of  this  great  experiment.  The  Repub¬ 
lic  means  the  fullest  civil  and  religious  liberty 
—it  means  popular  education ;  it  means  free¬ 
dom  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  every  city  and 
province  of  France,  all  over  her  broad  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea— from  the 
Jura  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

This  prospect  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
America,  which  is  bound  to  France  by  historic 
memories  as  well  as  by  kindred  institutions. 
Our  country  has  just  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  the  last 
groat  battle  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  won 
by  the  aid  of  French  arms.  The  descendants 
of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  have  crossed 
the  sea  to  share  in  our  rejoicings.  In  response 
to  all  their  congratulations,  what  better  mes¬ 
sage  can  we  send  back  than  this.  May  God  pre¬ 
serve  the  French  Republic!  H.  M.  F. 


FEWER  CONVERSIONS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  London 
writes  me  this  week— “  For  several  months  we 
have  had  very  few  conversions  in  my  congre¬ 
gation.  I  have  preached  with  greater  fervor 
than  usual  the  old  Gospel,  aiming  at  sorils. 
But  I  have  waited  in  my  vestry  in  vain  for  in¬ 
quirers.  Our  mission-schools  are  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  but  with  hardly  any  results.  At  a  break¬ 
fast  company  of  clergymen  last  week,  the 
brethren  all  around  the  table  admitted  that 
there  were  never  so  few  conversions  in  their 
churches  as  this  year!  I  cannot  be  content. 

I  shall  encourage  a  livelier  and  warmer  sort  of 
prayer-meeting,  and  have  begged  my  people 
to  be  more  in  prayer  for  conversions.’' 

The  experience  of  this  faithful  and  eloquent 
minister  of  the  Word  corresponds  with  that  of 
a  ve/y  large  portion  of  our  American  pastors. 
The  year  just  closing  has  not  been  a  year  of 
widespread  revivals  or  of  large  ingatherings  of 
souls.  The  drought  that  has  lowered  the  city 
reservoirs  and  parched  up  the  pasture-grounds, 
has  had  its  counterpart  in  a  spiritual  drought 
that  has  seriously  affected  a  great  majority  of 
the  churches  in  our  land.  A  late  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle  in  these  columns  described  some  of  the 
effects  of  this  drought  in  the  diminished  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  membership  of  Presbyterian 
churches.  Other  denominations  acknowledge, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  conversions.  What  results  may 
fiow  from  the  great  national  sorrow  of  the  past 
Summer,  no  one  can  predict;  the  undeniable 
fact  remains  that  the  year  1881  has  been  a  year 
of  scanty  harvests  of  souls. 

“I  am  not  content,”  f»ays  the  London  pas¬ 
tor.  Such  holy  dissatisfaction  is  right ;  a  min¬ 
ister  who  should  be  satisfied  to  see  his  warn¬ 
ings  and  appeals  unheeded,  and  souls  sinking 
I  into  perdition  from  before  his  own  pulpit, 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  name  he  bears. 
Elijah  was  not  “content”  under  the  drought 
in  Israel.  He  went  up  to  Carmel  and  besieged 
heaven  with  prayer  until  the  shower  came. 
One  of  the  saddest  symptoms  is  that  so  many 
of  God’s  professed  jieople  are  unmoved  by  the 
alarming  fact  that  conversions  are  diminish¬ 
ing.  This  means  that  the  Gospel  of  Calvary  is 
not  having  “  free  course  ” ;  something  blocks 
it;  this  means  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  advancing  as  it  ought  and  gaining  upon 
the  world ;  this  means  that  more  souls  are  per¬ 
ishing.  When  God’s  i)eople  are  willing  to 
have  it  so,  they  incur  a  fearful  responsibility, 
and  must  meet  it,  individually.  When,  like 
Nehemiah,  they  begin  to  feel  distressed  to  their 
very  heart’s  core,  they  will  be  ready  to  cry 
“  let  us  rise  up  and  build  ” ! 

My  London  brother  is  right  also  in  exhorting 
his  people  to  pray  for  conversions.  This  is  not 
mere  lip-work ;  it  must  be  life-work.  It  can¬ 
not  end  in  the  prayer-meeting,  though  it  may 
begin  there,  and  be  promoted  there.  The  kind 
of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  souls  that  God 
answers,  involves  three  things  at  any  rate.  It 
involves  confession  of  sin,  and  putting  it  away. 
It  involves  iwrsonal  effort  for  individual  souls. 
It  involves  an  enthroning  of  Christ  in  the  heart 
above  the  world,  or  the  purse,  or  self-pamper¬ 
ing  of  any  description. 

This  decline  in  conversions  is  not  a  sudden 
affair,  but  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past.  A  mere  “  spurt  ”  of  fitful  effort,  a  “  week 
of  prayer,”  or  a  series  of  extra  services,  do  not 
go  deep  enough  to  change  an  hatnUud  state  of 
things.  The  presen  t  dearth  is  the  result  of  cer¬ 
tain  infiuences  that  have  been  operating,  not 
for  a  day,  or  a  month,  but  for  several  years.  A 
less  faithful  preaching  of  vital  Bible  truths,  a 
growing  laxity  in  the  whole  style  of  religious 
thought  and  living,  an  immensely  increased 
worldliness,  have  all  been  steadily  at  work  in 
producing  this  sad  result.  A  man  who  has  had 
a  long  course  of  fever,  does  not  regain  his  ap¬ 
petite  and  strength  in  an  hour.  Our  churches 
have  got  to  do  a  good  deal  of  “  sub-soil  ”  work, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  praying  for  showers, 
before  conversions  to  Christ  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  and  abundant.  The  votaries  of  this  world 
are  not  likely  to  embrace  a  religion  which  is  so 
presented  to  them  os  to  have  no  power  and  no 
attraction.  They  don’t  see  enough  of  Christ  in 
it;  and  when  Christ  is  “lifted  up”  in  the 
hearts,  prayers,  and  lives  of  His  people.  He 
will  “draw  men  unto  Him.”  Certainly  it  is 
not  Gkid’s  fault  that  there  are  less  conversions 
than  formerly ;  it  is  our  fault,  and  every  one  of 
us  must  meet  his  or  her  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  When  we  begin  to  cry  out  “I  am  not 
content  to  have  it  so,”  it  will  cease  to  be  so, 
and  a  new  state  of  things  will  be  seen.  The 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem’s  walls  required  some 


time,  hut  there  was  a,  first  stone  that  each  man 
handled,  or  the  walls  had  never  gone  up. 


THE  ItAST  FIFTH  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

Iti  Great  Pouibilitlee. 

Dr.  Pierson’s  proposal  to  complete  the  world’s 
evangelization  in  twenty  years  (Evangelist 
Nov.  8)  is  as  practical  and  business-like  as  it  is 
bold  and  earnest.  In  such  vast  enterprises, 
nothing  that  is  not  earnest  and  bold  is  busi¬ 
ness-like.  Thus  far,  as  Duff  so  truly  said,  the 
Church  has  done  little  more  than  “play  at 
missions.”  If  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
is  a  work  which  our  Lord  has  given  us  to  do, 
and  if  we  mean  to  do  it,  it  is  time  to  take  our 
slates  and  pencils  and  make  figures — calm  es¬ 
timates  of  money  and  time  and  numbers  of 
men  apd  women.  And  this  figuring  should 
not  be  done  tremulously,  to  see  whether  we 
will  ’daTe  undertake  the  work,  but  resolutely, 
to  find  what  is  necessary  to  carry  to  comple¬ 
tion  an  enterprise  which  we  have  undertaken 
in  simple  obedience  to  our  Lord. 

Dr.  Pierson’s  estimate  is  neither  rash  nor 
new.  In  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  New  York  A.  D.  1873,  Rev.  Joseph 
Angus,  D.D.,  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  the 
“Duty  of  the  Churches  in  Relation  to  Mis¬ 
sions,”  in  which  he  says  “  With  fifty  thousand 
missionaries  at  work  for  ten  years,  and  with 
£15,000 '($75,000)  a  year  to  support  them,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preach¬ 
ed,  and  preached  repeatedly,  to  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  on  earth.”  He  proceeds  to 
show  that  that  number  of  missionaries  is  only 
one  in  every  hundred  members  of  the  evangel¬ 
ical  Churches  of  Christendom.  “England 
sent  an  many  men  to  the  Crimea  to  take  a  sin- 
g  le  fortress  and  to  keep  up  for  a  few  years  a 
Mohammedan  despotism.”  He  also  shows 
that  the  sum  of  money  needed  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  which  England  spent  in 
the  C^mean  War,  or  the  United  States  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  or  with  what  each  nation 
waste#  in  intoxicating  liquors.  He  adds : 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
that  s^nound  this  enterprise — travel,  sickness, 
new  tongues,  unknown  regions,  barbarous  tribes, 
the  great  wrath  of  one  who  would  soon  perceive 
that  hie  time  is  short.  I  know  or  can  imagine 
them  all.  But  I  venture  to  say,  that  whatever 
these  dllBoulties,  they  would  be  overcome  if  Eng¬ 
lish  national  honor,  or  American  progress,  or  the 
Oernuul  fatherland,  or  Swiss  liberties,  were  at 
stake;  if  diamond-beds  or  gold-fields  had  been 
discovered ;  nay,  if  even  a  Nile  were  to  be  traced 
and  m^ped.  Is  there  a  part  of  the  earth  that 
EnglisoT’or  German  speaking  people  could  not 
penotr<||le  for  a  consideration  T  And  shall  Christ’s 
commaj^  and  the  world’s  needs  fail  to  move  ? 

I  repeal  It,  It  can  be  done. 

Beaa&ably  now  our  brother  Pierson  reite¬ 
rates  ne  affirmation  and  the  arithmetical 
demonstration  that  it  can  be  done.  If  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  is  not  preached  in  the  hearing 
of  every  living  human  being,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  put  into  every  human  dwelling  be¬ 
fore  th#  end  of  this  nineteenth  century,  it 
will  not  be  because  we  cannot  do  it,  but  simply 
because  we,  the  present  members  of  Christ’s 
visible  Church,  are  not  as  much  in  earnest  to 
acoomi>lish  it  as  we  of  this  country  were  to 
save  our  Uni<m^  or  as  England  is  to  maintain 
hor  ;  tn*  el8sbe<‘.au8e  the  Church 

militant  is  not  as  wisely  and  bravely  led  as 
were  the  armies  which  pulverized  our  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  those  whose  experience 
i  through  several  centuries  has  given  them  so 
grandly  “the  swing  of  conquest.” 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Pierson’s  bugle-note  is 
seasonable.  I  think  so  with  special  reference 
to  the  recent  lamentations  over  our  small  suc¬ 
cess  in  enlarging  our  numbers  of  church  mem¬ 
bers.  “  The  crucial  test  of  the  Church’s  pros- 
l>erity  lies,”  says  The  Evangelist  (Nov.  3)  “  in 
the  success  of  her  conquest  in  subduing  the 
world  to  Christ;  and  no  element  of  what  is 
widely  comprehended  in  this  is  more  vital  than 
the  increase  of  her  numbers  by  conversions 
from  the  world.”  This  is  true.  But  are  we 
not  in  danger  of  contemplating  the  conversion 
of  men  and  their  consequent  enrollment  as 
church-members,  as  if  that  were  an  end,  or  a 
work  accomplished  ?  “Subduing  the  world  to 
Christ  ”  is  a  great  thing,  if  we  only  mean  by  it 
the  conversion  of  the  worldly  who  are  now, 
and  have  long  been,  hearing  the  Gospel  from 
our  pulpits,  or  lazily  neglecting  to  hoar  it;  but 
is  there  not  a  better  inspiration  in  the  phrase 
when  we  use  it  in  its  larger  meaning,  and  seek 
not  merely  to  persuade  these  exposed  neigh¬ 
bors  of  ours  to  come  into  the  ark  of  safety,  but 
rather  to  enlist  them  in  the  militant  legions, 
who  propose  to  follow  “  the  Captain  of  our  sal¬ 
vation  ”  forth  unto  His  “  conquest  of  the 
world  ”  ?  “  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless 
us,  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  the 
earth.  Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.” 
Is  that  the  motive  and  argument  of  our  prayer  'I 
When  it  is,  then,  let  us  not  doubt,  “  God,  our 
own  God,  shall  bless  us ;  God  shall  bless  us, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him.” 

_ H.  A.  N. 

IB^enfnos  uifti)  ^utiiots* 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  for  American  Men  of  Letters  what 
John  Morley  has  done  so  successfully  for  those 
of  England.  And  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  one 
of  our  most  graceful  and  charming  writers,  is 
the  author  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  critical  bi¬ 
ographies,  which  is  so  admirable  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  to  awaken  high  expectations  of  the 
rest  of  the  series,  and  a  feeling  of  patriotic 
pride.  Washington  Irving  belongs  at  the  head 
of  distinctively  American  authors.  He  was  the 
first  to  present  American  literature  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  product  to  the  intellect  of  the  world. 
His  predecessors,  however  worthy  of  note  they 
may  have  been,  were  rather  provincial  Eng¬ 
lishmen  than  genuine  Americans  in  the  fibre 
of  their  minds  and  the  fiavor  of  their  produc¬ 
tions.  Irving  appeared  not  only  as  a  new  wri¬ 
ter  of  unquestionable  merit  and  originality, 
but  as  an  indication  that  the  new  American 
Republic  would  eventually  take  a  prominent, 
if  not  a  leading,  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 
He  gave  the  sneering  English  critics  books 
they  were  afterwards  ashamed  to  confess  they 
had  not  read.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  race  of  writers  whom  Europeans 
would  be  proud  to  recognize;  and  we  know 
how  well  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Mr, 
Warner  gives  something  more  and  better  than 
a  biography  of  Irving ;  he  presents  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  author,  explains  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  his  works,  and  gives  an  intellectual 
portrait  of  the  man.  He  truly  says  The  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  the  man  are  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  his  works.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  author  whose  writings  so  perfectly  re¬ 
produce  his  character  or  whose  character  may 
be  more  certainly  measured  by  his  writings.” 
It  is  quite  needless  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  biographical  path  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  American  read¬ 
er,  and  no  short  out  we  could  possibly  make 


would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  picturesque 
and  charming  road  he  has  laid  out.  The 
reader  will  find  here  the  story  of  Irving’s  life 
in  its  environment  so  happily  told  that  he 
will  need  no  other  biography.  But  the  chief 
merit  and  attraction  of  the  work  is  in  the 
author’s  account  of  Irving’s  methods,  and  his 
critical  estimate  of  his  character  and  work. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  Irving’s  success  as  a 
writer  was  that  “ho  felt  his  subject,  and  he 
expressed  his  conception  not  so  much  by  di¬ 
rect  statement  or  description  as  by  almost 
imperceptible  touches  and  shadings  here  and 
there,  by  a  diffused  tone  and  color,  with  very 
little  show  of  analysis.”  His  method  was 
sympathetic.  He  got  his  subject  into  himself, 
and  then  he  put  himself  into  his  creation.  He 
was  distinctively  a  humorist.  But  it  was 
humor  subordinated  to  higher  qualities,  humor 
pervaded  with  sentiment  and  chastened  and 
refined  by  a  delicate  and  cultivated  taste.  He 
would  as  soon  have  put  out  his  eyes  as  have 
set  up  fora  professional  humorist  or  have  be¬ 
come  the  “  funny-man  ”  of  a  newspaper.  His 
humor  is  rather  the  expression  of  general  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  health,  the  genial  play 
of  a  kind-hearted,  happy,  glowing  nature  at 
peace  with  itself  and  rejoicing  in  the  good 
things  of  life,  than  a  special  faculty.  His  hu¬ 
mor  comes  warm  and  throbbing  from  the 
heart. 

Another  secret  of  Irving’s  great  charm  is 
the  affluence  of  sentiment  in  his  writings.  He 
was  not  a  sensationalist,  and  could  not  write 
for  mere  effect;  but  everything  he  did  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sincere,  genial  feeling.  His  sen¬ 
tences  were  coined  out  of  pure  gold.  He  has 
been  accused  of  wanting  imagination,  but  that 
he  possessed  it  in  a  large  measure  is  shown 
by  all  his  works,  though  it  is  subordinated  to 
other  qualities.  Mr.  Warner  says,  in  reference 
to  the  Knickerbocker  history:  “It  seems  to 
me  that  the  transmutation  of  the  crude  and 
therefore  unpoetical  materials  which  he  found 
in  the  New  World,  into  what  is  as  absolute  a 
creation  as  exists  in  literature,  was  a  distinct 
work  of  the  imagination.”  His  elaboration 
of  that  legend  was  the  crowning  achievement 
of  Irving’s  life.  He  made  New  York  and  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  classic  ground.  Mr. 
Warner  says  Irving’s  education  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective,  nor  was  his  want  of  discipline 
supplied  by  subsequent  desultory  application. 
He  seems  to  have  been  born  with  a  rare  sense 
of  literary  proportion  and  form ;  into  this,  as 
into  a  mould,  were  run  his  apparently  lazy 
and  really  acute  observations  of  life.  That  he 
thoroughly  mastered  such  literature  as  he 
fancied,  there  is  abundant  evidence ;  that  his 
style  was  influenced  by  the  purest  English 
models  is  also  apparent.  But  there  remains 
a  large  margin  for  wonder  how,  with  his  want 
of  training,  he  could  have  elaborated  a  style 
which  is  distinctively  his  own,  and  is  as  copi¬ 
ous,  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  words,  flowing, 
spontaneous,  flexible,  engaging,  clear,  and  as 
little  wearisome  when  read  continuously  in 
quantity,  as  any  in  the  English  tongue.  Mr. 
Warner  puts  a  very  high  estimate  on  Irving’s 
“  Life  of  Washington  ’’—higher  than  the  facts 
seem  to  us  to  warrant— though  he  finds  Jault 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  work.  He  ought 
to  have  written  it  ten  years  earlier,  and  have 
brought  a  keener  critical  faculty  to  bear  upon 
the  legends  which  passed  for  veritable  history 
until  they  were  rudely  questioned.  Still,  it  is 
a  noble  work.  It  humanizes  Washington.  It 
takes  him  down  from  the  stilts  on  which  he 
was  once  paraded,  and  shows  him  as  a  man 
among  men.  The  statuesque  apparition  of 
the  preceding  generation  becomes  flesh  and 
blood  under  his  pen.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  his  Washington  is  rather  dull  and 
stupid  and  sleepy  at  times,  and  that  no  such 
prematurely  ancient  person  could  have  done 
what  we  know  Washington  did ;  the  twilight 
of  Irving’s  life  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
reproduction  of  a  character  so  energetic  and 
forceful,  so  full  of  passion  under  the  control 
of  a  mighty  will,  as  that  of  Washington.  The 
author  attributes  Irving’s  great  influence  in 
large  part  to  his  moral  quality.  His  genius 
was  saturated  with  goodness.  “Irving’s  lit¬ 
erature,  walk  round  it  and  measure  it  by  what¬ 
ever  critical  standard  you  will,  is  a  beneficent 
literature.”  This  is  the  universal  sentiment. 
And  we  can  heartily  agree  with  the  author 
that  Irving’s  “  books  are  wholesome,  full  of 
sweetness  and  charm,  of  humor  without  any 
sting,  of  amusement  without  any  stain ;  and 
their  more  solid  qualities  are  marred  by  nei¬ 
ther  pedantry  nor  pretension.” 

.TOHN  BRIGHT. 

Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith,  who  wrote  an  ad¬ 
mirable  biography  of  Gladstone,  has  followed 
it  by  a  companion  volume  on  The  Life  and 
Speeches  of  John  Bright,  M.P.,  (published  here 
by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son).  In  fact  the  two 
belong  together.  They  were  both  born  in  Lan¬ 
cashire — Gladstone  at  Liverpool  in  1809,  and 
Bright  at  Greenbank  in  1811.  And,  as  Mr. 
Smith  well  says,  in  the  history  of  English 
Liberalism  during  our  own  generation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  have  been  comple¬ 
mentary  forces.  The  former  has  been  the  chief 
official  exponent  of  Liberal  ideas;  the  latter 
has  been  the  great  popular  leader,  first  imbu¬ 
ing  the  multitude  with  his  own  principles,  and 
then  expounding  them  in  Parliament,  which 
has  finally  adopted  most  of  them.  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  no  other  English  statesman  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  in  looking  back  over  a  public  career 
of  forty  years,  is  able  to  point  to  so  consis¬ 
tent  a  course  as  Mr.  Bright  has  led,  or  to  affirm 
with  equal  truth  that  the  cardinal  principles 
of  his  political  creed  had  been  successively  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adopted  by  the  various  governments 
of  his  time.  Even  his  opponents  concede  that 
in  the  consistency  of  his  career  and  its  success 
John  Bright  stands  at  the  head  of  English 
statesmen. 

The  present  biography  of  Mr,  Bright  is 
much  more  interesting  than  that  of  Gladstone 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  former  won  his 
first  brilliant  successes  in  a  financial  field  by 
successive  speeches  which  clothed  the  dryest 
facts  with  interest,  and  made  tables  of  figures 
eloquent,  Mr.  Bright  began  as  the  champion 
and  exponent  of  popular  principles  and  rights 
in  connection  with  measures  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  privileges  and  liberties  and  welfare 
of  the  common  people.  He  has  represented 
broad  human  interests  from  the  first.  The 
great  speeches  of  Gladstone,  which  compelled 
even  his  opponents  to  admire  and  fear  him,  re¬ 
lated  to  occasions  and  topics  of  transient  mo¬ 
ment,  and  no  biographic  skill  or  rhetorical  art 
can  reinvest  them  with  the  tremendous  power 
they  erected  upon  astonished  Parliaments.  It 
requires  an  effort  to  even  read  them.  But  eve¬ 
ry  speech  of  John  Bright  glows  with  a  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  people,  a  devotion  to  justice  and 
light,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which 
lift  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered 
into  historic  prominence,  and  invest  the  par¬ 
ticular  topic  under  discussion  with  undying  in¬ 


terest.  It  will  surprise  most  readers  to  learn 
how  much  Mr.  Bright  has  done  to  create  and 
direct  public  sentiment  in  England  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  how  much  important  work 
he  has  done,  and  how,  without  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  he  has  become  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speech.  He  has  been  one  of  the  educators 
of  the  English  people.  At  first  regarded  as  an 
impractical  enthusiast,  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  be  useful  to  it,  he  has  steadily  worked  to 
raise  the  level  of  English  thought  and  feeling 
to  his  own  standard.  He  has  illustrated  the 
true  policy  for  a  public  man.  The  demagogue 
descends  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
uses  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions  for  his  own  ends ;  the  statesman  keeps 
his  stand  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  right,  and 
by  argument  and  appeal,  by  facts  and  persua¬ 
sions  and  eloquence  raises  the  people  to  his 
ground.  John  Bright  has  created  a  public  to 
sustain  him  and  demand  legislation  in  advance 
of  his  more  conservative  views. 

It  would  require  more  Space  than  we  can 
afford,  to  follow  the  story  of  his  career  as 
depicted  in  this  superb  volume,  which  will 
be  read  with  eager  interest  and  valued  for 
reference.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  anew  in 
reading  it  the  power  and  beauty  of  a  truly  vir¬ 
tuous  life,  of  a  career  devoted  to  noble  and  dis¬ 
interested  public  ends.  John  Bright  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  still  vigorous  in  his  powers  and 
commanding  in  his  presence,  his  natural  pow¬ 
ers  unspent,  eloquent  beyond  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  exemplifies  the  worth  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  man  of  a  pure,  good  life.  His  character  gives 
a  weight  to  his  words  that  no  rhetoric  could  pos¬ 
sibly  supply.  His  character  makes  bis  name  a 
power  wherever  it  is  given.  And  the  record  of 
his  life,  as  made  in  this  volume,  is  a  lesson  and 
incentive  to  the  young  men  of  England  and 
America  of  priceless  value.- 


The  last  literary  work  done  by  the  late  Sid¬ 
ney  Lanier  was  the  preparation  of  The  Boy’s 
Mabinogion,  the  earliest  Welsh  tales  of  King 
Arthur  in  the  famous  “  Bed  Book  of  Hergest.” 
It  is  the  third  book  of  a  series  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Scribner,  including  “The  Boy’s 
Froissart,”  and  “The  Boy’s  King  Arthur.” 
These  books  are  intended  to  instruct  youth  in 
the  old  Saxon  and  English  chronicles,  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  English  history  and  literature. 
Theykre  carefully  edited,  with  introductions 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  tales  and  giving 
the  data  needed  for  their  hearty  appreciation 
and  enjoyment.  These  Mabinogion,  or  ro¬ 
mances,  were  translated  from  the  Welsh  into 
English  in  1838.  They  seem  wonderfully  for¬ 
eign  and  strange  in  conception  and  method. 
Their  interest  lies  much  less  in  the  tales  them¬ 
selves  than  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  people  who  composed 
and  told  them  and  the  age  of  which  they  were 
the  product.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume,  and  a  much  better  holiday  gift  to  a  bright 
boy  than  most  of  the  books  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  _ 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  published  a  book 
which  will  delight  all  bright  boys  and  girls, 
and  interest  them  is  natural  history.  It  is  ait- 
titled  A  World  of  Wonders,  and  has  over  three 
hundred  illustrations  in  wood.  It  gives  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
strange  forms  of  life  in  the  ocean  and  on  land, 
fishes,  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  and  animals, 
and  also  descriptions  of  remarkable  plants, 
and  wonderful  trees,  and  the  phenomenal 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  a  book  of  marvels,  but 
marvels  which  exist;  and  it  is  calculated  to 
excite  interest  in  natural  studies  apart  from 
the  information  it  gives.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  such  books  as  this,  which  deal 
with  facts  and  feed  the  desire  for  knowledge, 
are  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth  than 
the  fiction  with  which  they  are  surfeited. 


Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  issued  a 
richly  covered  and  illustrated  little  poem  for 
the  holidays  under  the  title  of  “Grandma’s 
Attic  Treasures :  A  Story  of  Old-Time  Memo¬ 
ries,”  by  Mary  D.  Brine.  It  is  a  simple  yet 
sprightly  tale  of  old  New  England  life  and 
love  rhymed  in  the  accents  of  the  fathers. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  presented  by  Cas¬ 
sell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  in  very  attractive 
quarto  form  with  maroon  and  gilt  cover,  for 
holiday  purchase.  The  type  is  great  primer, 
and  of  course  very  legible  even  to  elderly  eyes. 
Interspersed  among  the  gilt-edged  leaves  are 
full-page  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6.  The 
immortal  poem  is  thus  presented  in  a  worthy 
garniture.  _ 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have  the  Elstow 
edition  of  Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  its  neat  and  substantial 
binding  in  oaken  boards  taken  from  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  old  church  In  which  the  great 
dreamer  was  baptized.  A  likeness  adorns  one 
of  the  covers,  and  the  volume  is  very  neat  in 
external  appearance.  It  is  fairly  well  illus¬ 
trated.  _ 

The  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  bouses  of  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  A  Co.  have  an  attraotive  list  of  illustrated 
books  for  children,  viz :  Hazel-Nut  and  Her  Brothers, 
by  Ellen  Haile  ($1.26) ;  Three  Wise  Old  Couples— words 
by  Mrs.  £.  T.  Corbett,  pictures  by  Hopkins  ($1.50) ;  Little 
Folks,  a  magazine  for  the  young,  new  and  enlarged  se¬ 
ries,  illustrated ;  Old  Proverbs  with  New  Pictures  by 
Lizzie  Lawson,  and  Rhymes  by  C.  L.  Mateaux  ($2.00) ; 
The  “Little  Folks”  Album  of  Music,  a  Collection  of 
Songs  and  Rhymes,  with  Music  by  J.  W.  Elliott,  J.  M. 
Bentley,  and  other  composers,  pp.  138  ($1.25) ;  Bessie 
Bradford’s  Secret,  by  Joanna  H.  Mathews,  author  of 
“  Bessie  Books,”  pp.  258  ($1.25). 

“The  Children’s  Book”  is  the  inclusive,  and  one 
might  conclude  on  first  blush,  rather  presamptuous, 
title  of  a  large  octavo,  solid  and  square,  and  numbering 
444  pages.  But  this  could  hardly  be  with  the  name  of 
Horace  E.  Soudder  as  the  chooser  of  its  contents,  and 
on  inspection  we  find  it,  in  accordance  with  the  farther 
promise  of  the  title-page,  “A  Collection  of  the  Beet  and 
Most  Famous  Stories  and  Poems  in  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.”  Fortunate  the  boys  and  girls  who  shall  find 
this  library  of  good  things  in  their  Christmas  stockings. 
There  are  some  illustrations,  and  a  colored  frontispiece 
by  Bosina  Emmett.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  31  Astor 
Place.  _ 

Bip  Van  Winkle’s  Travels  in  Foreign  Lands,  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Van  Wert,  will  interest  the  boys,  and  also  the  girls. 
Even  if  a  few  of  its  numerous  illustrations  are  already 
familiar,  they  will  be  interested  in  the  lively  historical 
outline  which  includes  them,  and  shows  them  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  in  picture  and  narrative. 
The  publishers,  Thomas  ¥.  Crowell  A  Ck>.,  also  send 
“  HoUy  and  Mistletoe,”  by  Mary  Abbott  Band.  It  is  a 
collection  of  stories  suitable  for  little  children,  and  of 
more  than  average  excellence.  There  is  a  good  sprin¬ 
kle  of  pictures. _ 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  continue  to  add  to  their  already  large 
list  for  the  library  and  for  private  perusal.  Their  books 
are  attraotive  within  and  without,  and  never  fall  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  wholesome  and  safe  paths  of  Temperance 
‘Bex  Binggold’s  School,’  by  Pliny  Steele  Boyd,  and 
‘  Consecrated,’  by  Ernest  Gilmore,  ore  excellent  storiea 
in  point. 
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THE  LATE  DB.  HUMFHBET. 

B«7  City,  Norember,  1881. 

Tery  thickly  are  the  strong  ones  falling.  But 
none  of  the  recent  deaths  take  me  by  surprise 
like  that  of  brother  Z.  M.  Humphrey.  He 
seems  to  me  yet  a  young  man :  for  he  was  such 
while  we  were  neighbors,  and  he  had  not  seem¬ 
ed  to  advance  in  years  when  last  I  saw  him, 
while  we  were  on  the  Committee  together,  on 
Education,  at  the  Chicago  Ceneral  Assembly, 
1876.  For  some  six  years  we  were  but  half  a 
mile  apart  on  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago— he 
pastor  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church,  the 
First,  in  that  city,  and  I  of  the  youngest,  my 
dear  infant  Olivet.  His  was  a  great  stone  edi- 
floe,  with  a  great  organ  in  it,  costing  I  forget 
how  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  with  how 
many  stops  I  forget  too ;  but  all  since  gone  off 
in  smoke.  My  church  building  was  a  small 
wood,  built  by  the  Universalists,  and  which, 
by  God's  blessing  and  the  good  favor  of  friends, 

I  purchased,  and  moved  a  mile  and  a  half,  get¬ 
ting  organized  that  company  in  it  of  eleven  dis¬ 
ciples,  December,  1856.  Our  organ  was  an  un¬ 
speakable  affair,  built  by  a  German  in  Chica¬ 
go,  the  first  and  last  I  ever  heard  of  being  con¬ 
structed  in  that  city— and  rightly,  I  think. 
Brother  Humphrey  had  a  great  church  and  a 
great  congregation— I,  such  as  I  could  pick 
up.  But  they  loved  him  as  a  young  brother, 
which  he  was ;  and  I  loved  him,  for  he  was  a 
lovable  man.  He  had  plenty  of  good,  stout 
material  in  him ;  but  he  was  gentle  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  breeze.  He  did  not  drive ;  he  led,  and  the 
flock  followed  him.  His  great  church  and  his 
strong  influence  made  hard  work  for  us  of  Oli¬ 
vet.  But  we  never  had  cause  to  complain ;  he 
was  a  true  man,  and  we  trusted  him. 

Burglars  and  garroters  had  a  great  fancy  for 
him.  One  of  the  former  he  drove  out  of  his 
basement  in  the  night — the  fellow  with  his  knife 
drawn.  The  latter  choked  him  as  he  came  from 
his  weekly  prayer-meeting  by  his  own  door- 
robbed  and  half  killed  him.  His  people  ral¬ 
lied  the  next  day  with  money  and  a  watch; 
also  a  revolver,  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  rifle, 
bowie-knife,  and  a  cane  with  a  huge  knot  to  it; 
but  his  remark  was  that  a  park  of  artillery 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  for  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  throttled. 

All  these  things  leap  into  my  memory  novy 
as  he  is  gone ;  for,  as  I  said,  we  were  neighbors. 
Chicago,  I  think,  was  his  real  home.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  more  loved  and  trusted  any¬ 
where  else ;  though  I  believe  his  work  has  al¬ 
ways  been  thorough  and  good— for  he  was  the 
most  thorough,  steady-going,  and  systematic 
of  men.  Good-bye,  dear  brother,  for  a  little 
while  I 

These  remembrances  link  easily  with  those 
of  a  little  circuit  made  by  this  correspondent 
this  Autumn  over  ground  trodden  when  he  and 
this  Central  West  were  both  young.  That  cir¬ 
cuit  began  at  Chicago.  It  went  up  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Milwaukee,  thence 
west  to  Bock  river  at  Beloit,  and  down  that 
river  to  Rockford,  and  back  to  Chicago.  All 
this  ground  I  went  over  in  the  Fall  of  1836. 
The  railroads  were  not ;  and  as  to  stages,  they 
had  to  be  helped  on  by  their  passengers.  So 
my  journey  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  was  on 
foot,  as  it  was  also  to  Bock  river — 100  miles 
each  way.  I  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  starting  up  the  shore,  and  we  worshipped 
in  a  schoolhouse  standing  on  ground  occupied 
now  by  the  Sherman  House.  It  was  not  easy 
to  get  in  that  morning,  for  the  mud  and  water 
which  surrounded  the  door ;  so  benches  were 
brought  out,  and  a  passage  made.  The  preach¬ 
ing  was  a  curious  piece  of  work  also,  the  preach¬ 
er  being  some  waif  picked  up  at  the  hotel,  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  being  not  yet. 

My  next  Sabbath  was  at  Bacine,  now  a  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  17,000  plus.  It  consisted  then  of 
about  six  houses  in  a  row.  I  remember  Hon. 
Marshall  M.  Strong  as  my  only  acquaintance 
there  (I  mean  him  who  was  at  the  Legislature 
afterwards,  when  his  house  took  fire  and  burn¬ 
ed  up  his  family — wife  and  four  children !). 

On  that  Sabbath  Bacine  had  her  first  relig¬ 
ious  service.  There  was  neither  church  nor 
schoolhouse,  but  a  carpenter’s  shop  over  a 
store  answered.  The  preacher  was  a  traveller, 
and  supposed,  as  he  was  in  a  new  country,  he 
was  of  course  among  barbarians — an  idea  a 
little  prevalent  yet,  so  brother  Putnam  thinks. 
He  complimented  his  audience  at  the  close  for 
their  good  behavior.  As  they  were  all  from 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  I  did  not  see  why  they  were  not 
•xi>ected  to  behave.  A  mark  of  their  Puritan- 
ie  origin  came  to  view  at  the  hotel :  for  no  din¬ 
ner  was  cooked  that  day  there.  The  cold 
lunch  usual  in  New  England,  stood  in  place  of 
it;  whereat  an  Englishman  was  much  dis¬ 
gruntled,  his  idea  being  that  prevalent  in  his 
•onntry,  that  a  good  dinner  was  a  part  of  a 
Sunday  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  wise.  i ' 
North  from  Bacine  the  road  for  twenty  miles 
was  through  a  dense  forest.  Much  of  it  is  now 
settled  by  Irishmen,  and  a  great  Papal  insti¬ 
tution  stands  by  the  road.  A  wolf  crossed  my 
path  a  few  rods  before  me  in  the  early  morn- 
Had  it  been  evening,  it  is  possible  he  had 
aoBse  with  companions. 

Milwaukee  was  a  hamlet  of  500  to  1000  peo- 
pU.  It  had  some  sort  of  a  minister :  for  at 
Oak  Creek,  ten  miles  south,  a  young  .wife  died 
«f  a  typhoid,  and  we  buried  her  in  the  woods— 
my  first  funeral  in  the  West.  Across  Southern 
Wisconsin  to  Beloit  is  60  plus  miles.  Grossing 
it,  we  passetl  many  of  those  beautiful  lakes 
which  railroad  travel  hides  from  you  to-day. 

Beloit  consisted  of  one  log  house  and  a  saw¬ 
mill,  whose  one  saw  ascended  and  came  down 
tbe  first  time  on  the  day  I  saw  it.  Beloit  is  a 
beautiful  city  of  6000  people,  a  College,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  churches.  The  Col¬ 
lege  has  at  its  head  the  whilom  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Milwaukee,  Rev. 
Aaron  L.  Chapin,  S.T.D.  It  has  had  no 
ether  President,  and  has  needed  none.  The 
College  was  helped  on  in  its  beginning  by 
Father  Kent  of  Galena,  the  man  who,  instru- 
men tally,  started  religion  in  that  town.  The 
College,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  whose  sentiment  was  the  . pre¬ 
vailing  one  in  the  region.  But  I  suppose  a 
good  Presbyterian  education  can  be  bad  in  it. 
I  was  once  present  at  one  of  its  yearly  exami¬ 
nations,  and  have  not  seen  any  better  drill 
anywhere.  I  am  told  that  though  it  has  en¬ 
dowments,  it  has  been  financially  cramped 
these  past  years. 

Instead  of  yoking  together  the  seminaries 
of  the  sexes,  as  Is  now  common,  tbe  female 
part  of  the  educational  arrangement  was  put  at 
Rockford,  twenty  miles  below,  in  Illinois,  where 
Miss  Anna  P.  Sill  prolongs  her  vigorous  youth 
as  the  head  of  the  seminary.  Far  many  more 
girls  have  been  launched  into  cultured  life 
here,  than  of  boys  at  Beloit.  Whether  either 
sex  has  gained  advantage  of  the  other,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  are  both 
good  institutions— par  nobUe  fratrum,  as  Dr. 
Cox  would  say,  though  the  gender  of  the  quota¬ 
tion  will  need  a  little  fixing. 

Bockton  was  begun  at  the  same  time  with 
Beloit  and  Rockford.  It  is  a  place  now  of  1000 
people,  four  miles  below,  and  in  Illinois.  At 
each  of  these  places  Bev.  William  M.  Adams 
•rganized  a  church  in  1837— both  Congrega¬ 
tional,  though  he  was  a  pronounced  Presbyte¬ 


rian.  The  churches  remain,  and  are  flanked 
by  many  others.  At  Bockton  I  saw  them  mak¬ 
ing  car-wheels  of  paper.  Such  wheels  are  com¬ 
ing  into  frequent  use.  They  are  thought  to 
have  an  advantage  over  a  solid  iron  wheel,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  severe  cold  of  Winter,  in  not 
breaking  by  contraction;  thus  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense  as  well  as  in  losses,  often  of  life. 

Rockford  has  now  grown  to  a  city  of  15,000. 
There  is  no  finer  city  in  Illinois.  In  1837,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  we  organized  a  temper¬ 
ance  society  here  in  a  barn,  where  an  oration, 
etc.,  was  given  in  the  way  of  celebration.  Mu¬ 
sic  was  furnished  by  the  seven  teen -year  locusts, 
whose  year  happened  then  to  be.  That  tem¬ 
perance  society  signifies  much,  for  it  belonged 
to  a  sentiment  which  kept  Rockford  free  of 
liquor  selling  for  many  years,  and  as  whiskey 
was  scarce,  the  other  and  opposite  things  flour¬ 
ished.  Churches,  schools,  and  intelligence 
were  there.  As  I  looked  into  their  postoffice 
this  Autumn,  which  seemed  sufficient  for  a  city 
of  30,000  people,  I  remembered  that  for  many 
years  that  office  distributed  more  mail  matter 
than  any  in  the  State  of  its  population.  It  is 
probably  true  of  it  yet. 

The  churches  here  were  first  Congregational, 
but  a  Presbyterian  church  lifts  a  spire  now  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  On  tlie  east  side  five 
churches  stand  so  near  together  that  a  skilful 
man  as  David  was  might  hit  each  one  with  his 
five  pebbles,  were  he  here  and  without  Goliah 
on  his  hands;  and  each  is  a  good  structure. 
One  is  Congregational,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Lutheran. 

Rockford  manufactures  almost  everything — 
paper,  cotton  and  wool,  tacks,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  glucose,  furniture,  and  otter. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader— if  any  has  fol¬ 
lowed  thus  far— long  at  Chicago.  Nothing  im¬ 
pressed  me  there  this  Autumn  like  its  immense¬ 
ness— in  the  way  of  business  especially.  I  have 
been  in  Broadway,  New  York;  but  Chicago 
seemed  to  be^.Broadway  all  about,  esi)ecially 
ne^  the  depbts.  I  speut  five  days,  including 
a  Sabbath,  and  the  rush  and  roar  kept  up  day 
and  night,  without  any  cessation,  for  the  whole 
time,  though  during  the  Sabbath  it  was  much 
diminished,  especially  on  the  land;  but  the 
steam-whistles  never  left  the  river. 

I  heard  my  old  pastor  and  professor.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Patterson,  in  a  memorial  sermon  upon  the 
deceased  President  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  recalled  to  memory  the  olden  days 
when  the  slavery  agitation  divided  churches 
and  alienated  ministers  in  this  city  and  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years.  I  thought  of 
some  experiences  in  a  certain  newspaper  called 
The  Prairie  Herald,  in  whose  columns  a  fiercer 
war  than  any  beasts  of  Ephesus  ever  waged 
went  on,  not  to  any  personal  comfort  or  pecuni¬ 
ary  profit  of  this  correspondent ;  and  whether 
to  any  advantage  of  the  public,  I  am  in  doubt 
till  this  hour.  But  it  was  a  conscientious  ser¬ 
vice,  and  all  concerned  are  welcome  to  any 
good  that  came  of  it,  if  any  ever  did  come.  I 
never  expected  in  those  days  to  see  any  end  of 
Slavery  in  this  land.  But  the  ways  of  God  are 
wonderful,  and  the  folly  of  men  unspeakable. 
And  so  man’s  folly  and  God’s  wisdom  wrought 
together  the  impossible. 

But  I  am  going  home- in  fact,  am  there  al¬ 
ready— and  this  “swinging  around  the  circle  ’’ 
ends.  Ambbosk. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

By  Hn.  J.  B.  Bldeont. 

October  has  been  a  very  pleasant  month,  cool* 
enough  to  be  appreciated  by  the  strong  and 
healthy,  and  to  give  hope  and  strength  to  the 
lagging  energies  of  the  invalid.  The  leaves  are 
falling  on  every  side  of  our  dwelling,  which  not 
only  tells  us  of  a  departed  Summer,  but  also 
brings  to  our  remembrance  that  passage  of 
Scripture  “  We  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf.” 

The  birds  have  been  gradually  disappearing. 
This  morning  I  heard  one  sing  among  the  wil¬ 
lows,  but  failed  to  see  it.  I  think  it  sasg  alone, 
and  perhaps  its  farewell  song.  I  saw  one  but¬ 
terfly  with  wings  as  white  as  the  paper  on  which 
I  am  now  writing.  I  know  not  why,  but  the  last 
butterflies  that  I  see  floating  around  in  tbe  Au¬ 
tumn  breeze  are  generally  white— fit  emblems 
of  purity— teaching  us  the  lesson  of  those  who 
“  shall  walk  with  Him  in  white.’*  The  butter¬ 
fly  I  saw  this  morning  came  very  near,  and  I 
reached  out  my  hand,  but  it  flew  away  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
beautiful  little  creature  again,  for  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  will  not  fly  to-morrow ;  for  although 
the  sun  shines  so  brightly  and  the  day  is  so  fair, 
there  are  heavy  clouds  in  the  west,  and  I  am 
expecting  any  moment  to  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  and  see  the  snow  flying  in  tbe  air. 
Who  has  not  learned  to  expect  a  storm  after 
many  fair  and  delightful  days,  and  yet  how 
many  are  not  prepared  for  it  when  it  does 
come !  In  times  of  prosi>erity  thousands  make 
no  preparation  for  the  storms  of  adversity  and 
temptation  which  are  so  common  in  this  world 
of  ours.  Six  weeks  ago  one  of  our  merchants 
who  was  doing  a  large  business,  seemed  very 
cheerful  and  happy.  It  was  fair  weather  in 
his  store  and  in  his  home.  But  to-day  be  is 
looking  through  the  iron  grate,  while  his  wife 
and  children  are  crushed  down  with  sorrow  and 
disgrace. 

Above  the  black  clouds  in  the  west  I  can  see 
tbe  summit  of  Long’s  Peak,  covered  with  its 
peiqietual  garment  of  white,  and  glistening  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  The  clouds  are  changing 
in  color,  form,  and  position,  but  the  lofty  sum¬ 
mit  remains  firm  and  unshaken.  So  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  gloom  and  mysteries  of  .life  we 
look  up,  and  towering  high  above  ail  the  storm 
clouds  of  tribulation  we  behold  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  mountain  of  God’s  promises,  and  on 
it  is  written  in  letters  of  heavenly  love  “All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.’’  But  there  are  days  when  tiiis 
lofty  pinnacle  cannot  be  seen  from  our  “  Gar¬ 
den  City”;  the  heavy  clouds  veil  the  whole 
range,  and  in  vain  we  look  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
hoary  head  which  stands  firm  and  erect  nearly 
three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  are 
powerless:  we  cannot  with  our  breath  blow 
away  the  clouds,  nor  pull  them  down  with  our 
feeble  hands.  We  can  only  wait  for  nature  to 
do  what  we  have  no  power  to  accomplish. 

But  when  tbe  dark  clouds  of  sin  and  trouble 
and  unbelief  gather  over  us  and  veil  our  spirit¬ 
ual  view  of  the  mountain  of  God,  where  the 
“  Celestial  City  ”  stands  out  so  bright  and  clear 
to  faith’s  eye,  have  we  no  power  to  clear  those 
clouds  away  ?  Must  we  wait  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month,  as  thousands  do,  without  a 
view  of  the  high  mountain  of  God’s  everlasting 
love  ?  No,  indeed.  The  Christian  has  power 
to  banish  every  cloud  of  unbelief.  David  could 
run  through  a  troop  and  leap  over  a  wall,  and 
Paul  could  do  all  things  through  Christ.  The 
clouds  of  sorrow  and  unbelief  cannot  long  re¬ 
main  between  the  praying  Christian  and  Mount 
Zion. 

“  Prayer  makes  tbe  darkest  cloud  withdraw.” 
Christian  reader,  can  you  not  call  to  remem¬ 
brance  some  dark  day  when  tbe  clouds  of  sor¬ 
row  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  from  the  belter 
world,  and  you  felt  like  Jonah  when  he  said 
“  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  ”  ?  But  sud¬ 
denly  you  formed  a  resolution  to  pray;  you 
entered  your  closet  and  began  to  plead  for 
more  faith,  more  love;  your  eyes  were  foun¬ 
tains  of  tears,  and  you  felt  as  though  the  cold 
storms  of  life  were  beating  upon  you.  But  af¬ 
ter  you  had  told  all  your  sorrows,  the  heavy 


clouds  began  to  lift  and  clear  away,  until  you 
had  a  view  of  Calvary,  all  aglow  with  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  your  soul  was  refreshed 
with  the  sunshine  of  Jesus’  love.  Some  one  has 
said  “God  washes  our  eyes  with  tears  until  we 
can  see  that  world  where  tears  are  unknown.” 

I  have  noticed  during  the  warm  days  of  Sum¬ 
mer  the  lofty  mountains  assume  a  darker  form, 
and  sometimes  I  can  scarcely  distinguish  them 
from  tbe  dark  clouds  which  gather  around  their 
summits ;  the  snow  part ly  melts  and  the  remain¬ 
der  becomes  soiled  and  loses  its  purity.  But  in 
Autumn,  after  several  days  of  cloudsand  storm, 
in  which  tbe  mountains  cannot  be  seen,  tbe 
clouds  begin  to  break  away,  and  O  what  a 
change !  I  cannot  describe  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty.  I  wonder  if  any  person  is  so  de¬ 
praved  as  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  without  a 
thought  of  that  world  of  purity  where  there  is 
no  sin.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  sublime 
and  impressive  as  these  peaks  when  newly  clad 
in  their  garments  of  white  and  tinted  with  the 
light  of  the  morning  sun.  I  have  almost  imag¬ 
ined  the  angels  as  coming  down  in  tbe  storm 
and  wrapping  the  lofty  and  desolate  rocks  in 
the  white  robes  of  heaven.  So  in  times  of 
earthly  sunshine  and  prosperity  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  seem  dark,  the  Zion  above  like  a 
cloud,  and  Calvary  like  a  barren  rook.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  clouds  gather  and  the  winds  bowl 
and  tbe  frost  of  death  glistens  in  the  eye  of 
some  dear  friend,  while  the  soul  transfixed 
with  horror  shivers  in  the  storm.  But  pres¬ 
ently  the  wind  lulls,  a  rainbow  is  formed  by 
the  rushing  of  tears,  tbe  dark  clouds  around 
tbe  summit  of  Calvary  are  turning  crimson, 
and  the  Delectable  Mountains,  as  pure  as  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  appear  in  the  distance. 
“It  is  good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted;  be¬ 
fore  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray.” 

Oreeley,  Col. 


RIDES  IN  OREGON. 

By  Rev.R.  W.  Hill. 

Coming  up  to  Portland  by  train,  I  found  soon 
after  my  arrival  last  night,  that  there  was  a 
strange  hubbub  in  China  town.  Portland,  you 
must  know,  has  a  large  Chinese  population, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  a  distinct  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  town.  Here  business  of  all  kinds  is 
carried  on,  and  the  trades  and  occupations 
to  which  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  a  natural 
affinity  are  carried  on  with  an  energy  that 
seems  to  never  flag.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  brick,  and  are  quite  substantial  in 
character,  and  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
accommodating  Chinamen.  Great  streams  of 
human  beings  pour  out  of  doors  and  alleys, 
and  with  corresponding  inflows  make  one  look 
on  amazed.  These  people  require  so  little 
space  to  live  in,  they  seem  to  have  no  limit  to 
the  ability  to  crowd  together.  They  violate 
all  the  axioms  of  sanitary  science  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  thrive  in  quarters  rivalling  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

And  then,  too,  their  peculiar  taste  in  decora¬ 
tion.  Their  houses  are  all  tinsel  and  red  and 
yellow.  The  fronts  are  covered  with  characters 
intelligible  enough  to  the  Chinese,  but  convey¬ 
ing  to  us  tiie  one  idea  only,  of  barbaric  display. 

The  banners— red,  yellow,  occasionally  green 
— flaunt  under  the  windows;  and  parti-colored 
balloon  lanterns — great  dragons  or  butterflies 
made  of  peacock  feathers,  and  the  odors  insep¬ 
arable  from  Chinese  quarters— transport  one 
from  these  prosaic  United  States  across  the 
ocean  to  the  Orient,  and  one  has  to  rub  his 
eyes  to  convince  himself  that  he  is  not  after 
all  hqving  a  curious  dream.  But  it  is  no  dream. 
A  half-drunken  man  at  your  elbo#^ak(es  you 
realize  that  you  are  confronted  by  one  of  the 
problems  that  vex  society.  He  says ;  “  What's 
all  this  uproar  about  ?  What  ails  the  Heathen 
Chinese  to-night?”  And  then,  after  a  slight 
pause  in  a  curiously  maudlin,  yet  reflective 
way  which  almost  makes  you’  laugh—”  What 
are  we,  as  American  people,  going  to  do  with 
these  fellows,  any  way?  It’s  high  time  some¬ 
thing  was  done,  and  it’s  my  opinion  that  if 
we  don’t  begin  soon  we  will  be  too  late  by- 
and-by.”  But  in  spite  of  this  and  many 
similar  remarks  made  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Chinese,  the  hubbub  and  uproar  went  on  last 
night  without  abatement.  All  through  the 
usually  still  hours  “.ayant  the  twel,”  there 
came  borne  to  the  hotel  from  the  distance  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  drum,  the  weird  and 
harsh  notes  of  the  horn,  and  the  shoutings  of 
the  men,  which  testified  that  their  ceremonies 
had  not  yet  ended. 

Passing  tlirough  the  Chinese  quarter  on  the 
way  to  the  hotel  from  a  reception,  I  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  sight  I  never  saw  before:  a 
long  procession  of  Chinese,  headed  by  one 
bearing  a  large  god  made  of  some  light,  springy 
material,  whose  arms  and  head  waved  and 
bobbed  and  turned,  keeping  time  to  a  monot¬ 
onous  chant  sung  by  those  behind.  As  far  as 
one  could  see  were  fl  ishing  lights,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  little  fires  were  being 
kindled,  and  prayers  printed  on  rice  paper  were 
burnt  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  came  on,  the  chant  grew  louder,  rising 
to  a  culminating  shriek,  and  then  dyinr  into 
silence.  A  number  of  priests,  clad  in  long  red 
robes  with  clearly  shaven  heads  save  for  the 
queue,  and  wearing  small  skull  caps,  followed 
the  idol  and  its  bearer.  Each  of  these  had 
something  in  his  hands  to  contribute  to  the 
din.  The  first,  who  seemed  to  be  chief,  had  a 
large  bell ;  the  next  a  gong ;  another  a  sort  of 
fife;  and  then  came  one  who  kept  the  time  of 
the  song  by  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Stopping  for 
a  moment,  the  chant  would  swell,  and  the  idol, 
facing  toward  street  and  houses,  in  turn  would 
nod  and  bow  and  wave  his  arms,  and  then  on 
all  woull  go.  Up  one  side  of  the  street  and 
down  the  other,  around  the  squares,  through 
other  parts  of  the  “Quarter,”  and  at  last  bade 
again  to  the  temple  or  Joss  house.  Night  is 
the  time  to  see  Cnina  town.  In  the  day  time, 
in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  everything,  one 
wearies  of  the  tinsel  and  the  colors.  But  when 
night  has  come,  then  the  gleaming  lights,  the 
lanterns  swaying  along  the  fronts  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  weird  appearance  of  everything, 
make  the  whole  a  scene  of  strange  interest. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  Joss  house  or  temple  ? 
Perhaps,  but  probably  not.  There  is  one  here 
in  Portland  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $22,500 
to  fix  it  in  its  present  order.  The  building  is 
an  ordinary  two-story  uniminted  brick,  just  one 
block  back  from  the  main  business  street. 
My  first  introduction  to  it  was  when  I  followed 
the  procession  last  night  as  it  tried  to  burn  and 
drive  the  devil  out  of  town.  At  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  which  was  illuminated  by  rows 
of  colored  lanterns,  stood  an  immense  figure 
of  some  Chinese  worthy  clad  in  flowing  robes, 
with  weapons  in  hand,  and  with  eyes  painted 
with  phosphorus,  gleaming  with  baleful  lustre. 
Entering,  undeterred  by  the  terrifying  aspect 
of  the  giant  outer  guards,  one  sees  various 
groups  of  figures  ranged  round  the  hall.  These 
represent  scenes  from  Chinese  history,  but  to 
an  outsider  look  somewhat  like  a  Punch  and 
Judy  or  puppet  show.  The  figures  are  all 
dressed  in  the  national  costumes,  and  are  life¬ 
like  in  pose  and  expression.  The  carving  is 
excellent,  and  shows  a  taste  and  skill  with  the 
graver  not  often  equalled.  But  what  an  amount 
of  gilding  there  is  all  around.  Everything  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  Chinese 
sentences.  A  courteous  old  Chinaman  with  a 
long  queue  and  thin  moustache,  says  “  You 
sabee  ?  ”  and  when  I  answer  “  No,”  undertakes 


to  enlighten  me.  This  first  group  of  figures  is 
“All  same  as  singers.”  The  next  is  a  king 
starting  for  war,  and  so  on.  But  when  the 
lower  floor  is  thoroughly  examined  he  says 
“Heap  big  Joss  up  stairs.  You  go  upstairs. 
You  see  him  all  same  as  Chinaman.  He  no 
hurt  you.” 

Reassured,  if  we  have  been  at  all  fearful  by 
this,  the  mysteries  of  the  upper  floor  are  soon 
in  sight.  At  the  right  of  the  room  on  a  high 
platform  sat  eight  Chinese,  several  of  whom 
wore  the  red  dress  of  the  priest.  One  was  beat¬ 
ing  with  vehement  and  unremitting  energy  a 
sort  of  an  iron  drum,  that  gave  a  constant 
rolling  sound.  Tlie  others  chanted  from  time 
to  time  in  low  and  solemn  measure.  The  lights 
were  many,  but  burned  with  a  feeble  glare,  and 
part  of  the  room  was,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  curtains,  in  shadow.  A  sofa  or  two,  on 
one  of  which  a  Chinaman  was  nodding,  were 
in  the  rear.  Little  trays,  with  chopsticks  and 
bowls  for  offerings,  were  arranged  at  conven¬ 
ient  distances  for  the  worshippers,  and  at  the 
rear  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  was  the  “  great 
Joss.”  Ah,  no!  it  could  not  hurt  me  nor  any 
one  else.  The  mysterious  and  mighty  god  was 
after  all  only  a  richly  dressed  large  sized  doll. 
I  cannot  describe  the  rich  decorations  of  the 
room.  Some  of  the  banners  and  pieces  of  ar¬ 
mor  ranged  around  the  room  were  marvels  of 
beauty,  and  would  be  prizes  for  our  museums. 
But  the  “  Big  Joss  ”  I  how  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  when  he  has  penetrated  this  sanctum 
sanctorum,  only  it  arouses  such  feelings  of 
pity  that  one  cannot  smile.  The  Chinese  are 
here.  All  their  customs  are  brought  with  them 
from  their  distant  home,  and  their  religious 
rites  are  maintained  with  a  scrupulous  exact¬ 
ness  that  reveals  the  heart  craving  for  peace. 

The  unthinking  may  say  “The  Chinese  must 
go,”  but  is  not  hero  a  providential  opening? 
Can  we  not  use  the  opportunity  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  at  our  doors,  and  satisfy  the  heart 
craving  for  peace  on  account  of  conscious  sin, 
by  teaching  of  One  mightier  than  their  “  Great 
Joss”?  If  every  town  with  resident  Chinese 
would  seize  the  opportunity  and  establish 
mission  schools  among  them  or  for  them,  how 
much  good  might  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
This  is  an  opportunity.  How  are  we  using  it  ? 


“POSITIVBLY  THE  FINEST  BRAND.” 

Mr.  Editor:  In  sending  my  subscription  to 
The  Evangelist,  which  paper  I  have  read  for 
seventeen  years,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratifi¬ 
cation  that  you  do  not  advertise  as  having 
“  The  Best  Religious  Newspapeb.”  I  suppose 
there  is  a  best  in  everything;  but  how  much 
religion  can  there  be  where  we  proclaim  our 
own  productions  as  the  best  ?  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  advertise  preacliing  services,  but  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  minister  advertising  “  The  Best 
Preaching  East  of  Fifth  Avenue,”  or  “Posi¬ 
tively  the  Finest  Brand  of  Gospel-teaching  in 
Dutchess  County.”  But  why  not,  if  it  be 
proper  for  a  religious  newspaper  ?— for  that  is 
a  silent  and  mighty  preacher.  So  please  go  on 
without  such  advertising  as  has  lately  proven 
very  offensive  to  many,  and  let  us  decide  by  our 
renewal  of  subscriptions  which  we  regard  as 
the  best  religious  newspaper.  T.  F.  B. 


#ur  "BooU  battle* 


HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  OUR  ELDER  POETS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  beautiful 
volume,  with  portraits  and  illustrations,  with  the 
above  title,  in  which  are  grouped  Bryant,  Emer¬ 
son,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell;  and 
while  a  detailed,  minute  biography  is  not  attempt¬ 
ed  of  either,  we  find  a  well-drawn  outline  of  their 
lives  in  these  nearly  200  q'uarto  pages,  and  the  whole 
interspersed  with  such  prefatory  portraits  (from  draw¬ 
ings  by  Wyatt  Eaton) ,  and  ample  pictorial  presentations 
of  their  “  Homos  and  Haunts  ”  as  they  exist  to-day,  as 
to  make  this  One  volume  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  letterpress  is  of  the  best,  and  the 
illustrations  are  from  drawings  or  sketches  by  B.  Swain 
Qifford,  Homer  Martin,  Francis  Lathrop,  R.  Riordan, 
Q.  M.  White,  0.  A.  Vanderhoof,  A.  R.  Ward,  and  Apple- 
ton  Brown— a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 


ROBERT  CARTER  A  BROTHERS. 

The  imprint  of  this  house— at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
venerable  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  began 
bis  active  career  in  his  native  Scotland  as  a  teacher  of 
tbe  classics— is  a  passport  to  the  welcome  of  all  good 
Presbyterians ;  indeed  to  the  regards  of  a  much  wider 
circle,  intduding  all  evangelical  Christians.  Tbe  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and 
includes  single  works,  such  as  those  of  Calvin,  Matthew 
Henry,  D’Aubigne,  or  later,  those  of  Dr.  McCosh  and 
others,  which  are  exhaustive  and  a  library  in  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  department  of  early  and  late  religious 
biography  it  is  quite  unrivalled,  and  here  the  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  may  find  endless  fresh  spoil  for 
his  shelves,  ranging  all  the  way  from  “  lively  to  severe.” 
Of  volumes  before  us  at  this  moment,  here  is  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
Cedar  Christian  in  limp  covers— to  our  notion  one  of  the 
best  of  bis  books,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  tbe  fragrant  and  persistent  life  that  its  tills 
suggests.  Oates  of  Prayer  is  a  similar  small  volume 
in  blue  and  gilt  with  red  edges,  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
for  a  devotional  work  that  it  is  from  under  the  hand  of 
Dr. 'Macduff.  Of  larger  octavos  we  have  “The  Hero¬ 
ism  of  Christian  Women  of  Our  Own  Time,”  by  J.  M. 
Barton.  Each  of  the  seventeen  chapters  embraces  a 
sketch,  and  such  worthy  and  self-sacrificing  women  as 
Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  Miry  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Banyard, 
Catherine  Tait,  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  and  many 
others  pass  before  the  mind’s  eye  in  their  true  propor¬ 
tions.  Joyce  Morrell's  Harvest— A  Story  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt;  Dewdrops  and  Dia¬ 
monds,  by  Emma  Marshall,  pp.  334;  Orandmamma’s 
Recollections,  by  Orandmamma  Parker,  has  more  illus¬ 
trations  than  the  preceding  volumes,  including  a  strik¬ 
ing  one  on  its  cover ;  while  the  contents  are  sure  to  keep 
the  average  sm  ill  boy  wide  awake  to  the  very  close ; 
Rob  and  M  ig,  or  a  Little  Light  in  a  Dark  Corner,  by  L. 
Marston ;  Roiibie  and  Rosie,  or  a  Summer  in  the  Life 
of  Two  Children,  is  by  the  author  of  Lilies  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  and  other  stories,  and  will  interest  both  parents 
and  children  who  are  a  little  tired  of  reading  about  lit¬ 
tle  waifs  of  uncertain  antecedents. 


O.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS. 

Little  Mook  and  Otheb  Faiey  Tales,  by  W.  Haul!. 
When  a  German  author  sots  out  to  weave  a  fairy  tale, 
he  is  sure  to  stick  to  his  text  and  his  pipe  until  it  is 
faithfully  wrought  out  to  the  lust  word.  ‘  Longnose  the 
Dwarf,’  ‘  The  History  of  Little  Mook,’  ‘  The  Caliph  turn¬ 
ed  Stork,’  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Said,’  ‘  The  Stone-cold 
Heart  ’  (Parts  I.  and  II.),  and  ‘  The  Story  of  the  SUver 
Florin,’  are  all  fairly  illustrated. 

The  series  (60  cents  each)  under  the  running  title 
Tbans-Atlantic  Novels,  has  two  additions,  viz .  ‘  J ohn 
Barlow’s  Ward’  and  ‘The  Golden  Tress’ — the  latter 
translated  from  the  French  of  Bolsgoboy.  ‘  The  Vicar’s 
People,’  by  George  Manvllle  Penn. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  shortly  issue  a  lit¬ 
tle  manual,  ‘Authors  and  Authoiship,’  by  Wm.  Shepard, 
which  will  be  found  of  special  interest  to  the  literary 
beginner.  It  will  treat  of  the  profession  of  literature— 
its  struggles,  temptations,  drawbacks,  and  advantages; 
discusses  the  relations  of  authors,  editors,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
MSS. ;  the  conditions  of  success,  Ac. ;  and  gives  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  sales  of  popular  books,  and  of  the  prices 
paid  for  literary  labor.  There  are  also  chapters  upon 
‘  The  First  Appearance  in  Print,’  ‘  Literary  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship,’  ‘  Literary  Society,’  Ac. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  volumes  of  this  house,  great  and  small,  pass  un¬ 
der  tbe  inspection  of  a  committee,  who  have  been  quite 
recently  officially  commended  for  their  diligence  and 
vigilance.  This  ordeal  passed,  they  shortly  appear  in 
beautifully  clear  type  and  tasteful  bindings,  and  the  im¬ 
print  of  tbe  American  Tract  Society  makes  them  every¬ 
where  current  as  to  soundness  and  adaptation  for  good 
tbe  world  over.  And  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  prime 
competitory  qualities  of  interest,  and  even  sprightliness 
of  narrative  and  beauty  of  illustration.  We  have  sev¬ 


eral  volumes  before  us  which  we  need  but  name,  viz : 
‘  Beady  and  Willing,’  by  the  author  of  ‘  Floy  Llnds- 
ley  ’ ;  ‘  Blue-badge  Boys,’  etc.,  pp.  335  octavo.  ‘  Sandy’^ 
Faith  ’  is  a  tale  of  Scottish  life,  by  Lydia  L.  Bouse. 
The  author  hopes  that  the  little  volume  may  fall  under 
the  eye  of  at  least  a  few  of  the  many  who  are  straggling 
with  poverty  and  trials.  ‘  Miss  Benedict’s  Way  ’  is  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  E.  E.  Davis,  an  excellent  writer ;  pp.  237 
octavo.  ‘  The  Nameless  Waif  ’  is  an  o’er-true  tale,  il¬ 
lustrating  bow  Roy  was  taken  in  and  was  found  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  his  foster-parents,  and  eventually  became  a  schol¬ 
ar  and  preacher.  ‘  Nellie’s  New  Home,’  by  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Butts,  author  of  ‘  Frolic  and  her  Friends,’ etc. ;  pp.  336. 
‘Edenside;  or,  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  our  Vil¬ 
lage,’  by  Mrs.  George  Cupples. 

CONGREGATIONAL  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY, 

This  Boston  enterprise  of  our  Congregational  breth¬ 
ren  turns  out  some  excellent  books.  Its  '  History  of 
Congregationalism  from  about  A.  D.  260  to  the  Present 
Time,’  by  George  Punebard,  has  reached  the  fitth  vol¬ 
ume  ;  tbe  same  being  the  second  devoted  to  ‘  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  in  America,’  and  dealing  with  tbe  denomina¬ 
tional  life  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States,  the  Old  West,  the  New  West,  Re- 
sumd  of  History,  Revivals,  the  Unitarian  Controversy. 
A  sixth  and  final  volume  on  Synods  and  Councils,  Con¬ 
gregational  Psalmody,  English  Congregationalism  from 
1635,  and  tbe  Inner  Life  of  British  Congregationalism, 
was  contemplated  by  the  author ;  but  his  sudden  death 
has  arrested  the  plan,  and  tbe  present  volume  must  be 
regarded  as  the  finishing  one  of  his  valuable,  but  by  no 
means  complete,  researches. 

Of  a  different  cast  is  ‘Meta  Wallace;  or,  Tbe  Seen 
and  Unseon :  A  Tale,’  by  Agnes  D.  Randolph ;  pp.  339 
octavo. 

The  Sunday-school  Hymnal,  compiled  by  Rev.  Chas. 
L.  Hutchins,  is  an  excellent  selection  of,  first.  Psalms 
and  Canticles  for  chanting,  the  latter  from  both  Testa¬ 
ments,  followed  by  ‘  Hymns  and  Carols.’  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  carefully  edited,  with  several  discriminations  as 
to  grouping  peculiar  to  it. 


The  Independent,  referring  to  certain  charges 
recently  made  much  of  by  “  Connecticut  gen¬ 
tlemen  ”  against  the  American  Bible  Society, 
“cannot  see  that  there  is  any  suppression  of 
assets  even  plausibly  proved,  while  the  chief 
item  in  the  charge  of  duplicating  benevolent 
expenditures  quite  fails.”  But  it  concludes  its 
article  with  this  rather  damaging  paragraph  : 

The  chief  complaint  we  have  to  make  against 
the  management  of  the  Bible  Society  is  of  a 
certain  time-serving,  which  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  cowardice  and  fear  to  offend,  and 
sometimes  of  greed.  For  the  latter  quality, 
as  concerns  its  avarice  for  legacies,  it  enjoys  a 
bad  distinction  among  other  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties.  There  are  frequent  oases  occurring  where 
a  manifest  injustice  is  done  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  the  bequest  of  his  property.  He 
may  liave  had  a  feud  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
drou  ;  he  may  have  been  bitter  and  unreason¬ 
able,  and  made  his  will  the  whip  to  lash  them  ; 
or  he  may  have  given  reasonable  bequests  from 
a  large  estate  to  benevolent  societies,  and  left 
his  family  as  residuary  legatees  ;  but  through 
a  subsequent  shrinkage  of  property,  there  may 
be  nothing  left  to  his  widow  or  children,  if  the 
payments  shall  be  made  to  tbe  charities  as  di¬ 
rected.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  general  custom 
of  benevolent  societies  to  consider  the  equity, 
and  not  tbe  law,  of  the  case,  and  make  a  prop¬ 
er  compromise  with  tbe  natural  heirs.  But  to 
this  custom  the  American  Bible  Society  is  a 
dishonorable  exception.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  yielding  nothing,  and  of  demanding  tbe 
blood  with  its  pound  of  flesh.  We  suppose  the 
chief  fault  must  rest  with  its  counsel  and  its 
Committee  on  Legacies,  but  the  whole  Board 
of  Managers  must  bear  tbe  responsibility  of 
what  they  do  not  prevent.  Last  year  $199,773 
was  received  from  legacies,  and  but  $61,363 
($9,873  only  from  church  collections)  from  all 
other  contributions  for  benevolent  work.  The 
Society  depends  chiefly  on  its  legacies,  and  it 
makes  tbe  most  of  them.  What  it  needs  to  do 
is  to  infuse  into  its  management  of  this  part 
of  its  trust  a  little  more  downright  justice.  It 
will  not  do  to  devour  widows’  houses,  and  for 
a  pretence  give  away  Bibles. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  to  throw  out  crit¬ 
icism  in  a  vague  way.  But  this  seems  to  us 
very  unfair  to  the  Society.  It  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  about  sixty-five  years,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  enormous  total  from  legacies  ;  and  we 
take  it  the  public  generally  is  not  aware  that 
its  reputation  is  bad  in  this  direction,  marked 
by  “greed,”  “avarice,”  and  as  compared  with 
other  societies,  “enjoying  a  bad  distinction.” 
That  it  may  have  erred  by  the  advice  of  its 
attorneys  in  tbe  Washburn  and  a  few  other 
cases,  is  very  possible,  nay  probable;  but  if 
so,  and  even  if  our  contemporary  can  name  a 
half  dozen  such  cases,  or  even  a  score  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Society,  it  will  n  >t  make 
good  its  strong  words.  There  is  another  side 
to  tbe  matter.  The  path  is  plain,  and  no  one 
incurs  responsibility  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  a  will  are  complied  with  ;  but  when  this  rule 
is  departed  from,  all  is  at  once  uncertainty, 
and  neither  lawyers  nor  business  men  like  to 
give  gratuitous,  yet  it  may  prove  responsible, 
advice  under  s.ich  circumstances.  Hence  the 
prudent  and  safe  policy  adhered  to  for  the 
most  part.  We  would  palliate,  but  not  defend 
any  wrong  the  Society  may  have  done. 


The  Christian  Weekly  refers  to  a  world-wide 
organization  known  as  the  “  Bible  and  Prayer 
Union,”  likely  to  interest  some  readers : 

It  was  established  in  1876  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Richardson,  vicar  of  St.  Benet’s,  stepney,  Lou¬ 
don,  and  from  tbe  outset  gained  much  favor 
from  those  whol'ivethe  Wordof  God.  Branch¬ 
es  have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  on  Sept.  1  it  had  1*27,832  members 
enrolled.  Each  member  receives  a  card  with 
his  number,  and  is  expected  to  read  with  pray¬ 
er  tbe  chapter  indicated  on  the  card  for  the 
day,  and  on  Sunday  to  pray  tor  all  the  luem 
bers  of  the  Union.  Tbe  Bible  is  thus  read  in 
consecutive  order  by  all  the  members,  and 
veiy  many  have  found  a  delightful  and  profit¬ 
able  expel  ience  in  this  daily  practice.  Tbe 
members  are  now  reading  the  New  Testament 
for  the  second  time,  having  finished  the  Old 
Testa  I  lent  last  mouth,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew  during  the  present  week.  The  American 
brunch  was  established  about  a  year  and  a 
ha  f  ago,  and  now  numbers  over  7,0 JO  mem- 
liers.  Rev.  T.  S.  Wynkoop  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  tbe  mutter  in  charge,  and  will  cheer¬ 
fully  send  circulars  containing  information  or 
cards  of  membership  to  any  who  apply  to  him, 
enclosing  three  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


The  Churchman  has  no  fears  for  Christianity 
or  tor  the  Bible  in  any  fair  and  reasonable  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  it  is  strenuous  as  to  the  latter  : 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  Messrs.  Ap¬ 
pleton  in  refusing  to  countenance  any  longer 
the  course  of  the  North  American  Review,  not 
merely  because  it  snows  a  regard  for  and  a 
sympathy  with  principles  which  to  us  are  in¬ 
expressibly  precious,  but  rather  because  it  in¬ 
dicates,  on  their  part,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  what  they  publish.  In  too  many  instaDces 
the  managers  of  the  public  press  and  publishers 
have  fallen  into  tbe  way  of  thinking  that  the 
only  law  governing  tbe  business  of  publication 
is  that  of  demand  and  supply.  “  The  people,” 
it  is  said,  “  must  have  what  they  want.”  Edi¬ 
tors  profess  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  contributors.  Some  publishers  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  moral  character 
of  tbe  books  which  they  issue  is  no  concern  of 
tb  airs.  The  readers  must  judge  for  themselves, 
choosing  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad.  There 
is  no  censorship  of  the  press  outside  of  the 
people. 

A  graver  mistake  could  hardly  be  made. 
Liberty  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  into 
license,  even  in  tbe  matter  of  intellectual  exhi¬ 
bitions.  The  secret  assassin  cannot  claim  the 
right  to  be  protected  in  bis  deadly  profession. 


The  State  has  seen  fit  to  enact  laws  against 
murder,  and  also  against  blasphemy.  Those 
laws  are  based  on  principles,  as  well  as  on  tbe 
will  of  the  public ;  and  neither  he  who  carries 
on  tbe  business  of  a  cutthroat,  nor  be  whs 
recklessly  sets  at  deflunce  tbe  authority  of  I 
God  and  makes  havoc  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ments  of  others,  and  who  does  it,  manifestly, 
in  the  spirit  of  undisguised  devilhood,  can 
claim  a  place  among  h<  >nest  citizens. 

Outside,  too,  of  tbe  fact  that  society  is  bound 
to  protect  itself  against  all  evil  workers,  there 
comes  tbe  question  whether  every  quack 
should  be  allowed  to  set  himself  up  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  even  in  a  legitimate  occupation. 
Brother  Jasper  has  a  firm  conviction  that  “  the 
sun  do  move.”  Does  that  conviction  give  him 
a  right  to  be  admitted  to  schools  us  a  teacher 
of  astronomy?  Yet  we  venture  to  say  that 
colored  prophet  of  science  knows  as  much 
about  his  subject  as  Judge  Black’s  opponent 
does  about  theology.  B  >th  are  absolutely  un¬ 
fitted  to  argue  concerning  the  tilings  which 
they  nevertheless  presume  to  discuss. 

The  Methodist  (by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Curry) 
pleads  for  “  The  Restoration  of  the  Itinerancy.** 
Work  that  was  done  by  this  effective  agency  fif¬ 
ty  years  ago  now  needs  to  be  done  over  again, 
and  to  a  large  extent  on  tbe  old  stamping- 
ground.  Evangelistic  labors  are  needed  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  the  ministration  of  the 
churches.  The  present  situation  is  thus  given  : 

The  towns  and  villages  have  grown  larger, 
and  the  rural  population  has  not  increased. 

New  and  commodious  churches  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  centres,  and  tbe  outlying  terri¬ 
tory  has  been  abandoned.  The  old-fashioned 
circuits  have  been  divided  and  subdivided,  till 
every  church  that  by  tbe  hardest  efforts  can 
make  out  a  meagre  support  for  a  minister,  be¬ 
comes  a  station,  and  tbe  rest  are  permitted  to 
decay  and  die  out.  The  necessity  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  improved  churches  at  tbe  chief  cen¬ 
tres  is  obvious ;  but  the  simultaneous  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  rural  regions  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  corresponding  necessity.  The  two 
forms  of  church  work  are  not  only  compatible, 
but  they  might  be  made  mutually  helpful ;  the 
churches  in  the  towns  would  especially  profit 
by  the  recruits  that  they  would  receive  from 
the  rural  societies. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  mass  of  any 
rural  population  will  not  state  ily  go  beyond 
their  own  neighborhood  to  attend  religious 
services.  If  decidedly  religious,  they  may  go 
two,  sometimes  three,  miles,  but  not  often  far¬ 
ther,  nor  that  steadily.  Non- professors  will 
seldom  go  so  far,  except  young  people,  who 
make  the  church  the  place  of  social  rendez¬ 
vous.  But  through  all  the  agricultural  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  States,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  people  reside  more  than  the  distance 
named  from  any  town  or  church.  They  are 
accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  non-church¬ 
goers,  and  therefore  irreligious  in  their  habits 
of  life  and  thought,  and  Sabbath -breakers  al¬ 
most  of  necessity.  Their  children  grow  up 
without  requisite  Christian  culture,  and  pass 
from  their  rural  homes  to  swell  not  the  better 
elements  of  the  townspeople.  We  venture  the 
estimate  that  in  the  specifically  agricultural 
portions  of  the  two  great  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  at  this  time  a  larger 
aggregate  <1  virtually  uncared-for  people  (re¬ 
ligiously)  than  there  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
aud  that  in  the  same  parts  there  are  hundre(ls, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  localities  where  there 
were  formerly  Methodist  preaching  places  and 
“  societies,”  but  are  not  now.  These  things  are 
indeed  sad  to  contemplate,  for  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  disastrous  in  their  results. 

How  these  changes  have  been  brought  about 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  The  need  of  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  town  churches  began 
to  be  recognized  half  a  century  ago,  and  soon 
these  began  to  command  more  attention  than 
the  country  churches.  Soon  the  former  were 
set  apart  as  “stations,”  and  demanded  and 
were  conceded  tbe  abler  preachers,  and  the 
preachers  generally  preferred  to  go  to 
“stations”;  and  so  every  ebur.-h  that  ooulB  1 
hope  by  any  pos'^ibility  to  exist  as  such,  sought 
to  set  up  for  itself.  Some,  not  a  few  indeed, 
could  not  so  hope,  and  these  were  left  to  drag 
out  a  precarious  existence,  and  at  length  to  be¬ 
come  extinct. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  breaking 
new  ground,  as  was  the  practice  in  earlier 
times,  was  n'  't  to  be  thought  of.  But  naming 
the  cause  of  tbe  evil  does  not  assure  a  remedy  ; 
how,  then,  shall  a  cure  be  effected  ?  Our  head¬ 
ing  suggests  the  needed  process;  and  as  the 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  grew  up  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  by  which  the  work  of  the  itineranej  la 
ordered,  the  same  power,  by  a  change  of  meth¬ 
ods,  must  bring  ab^  mt  tbe  cure.  It  may  not  be 
expedient  to  remapd  any  of  tbe  stations,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  are  simply  starvelings,  back  in¬ 
to  circuits ;  but  with  some  of  the  practically 
abandoned,  but  not  absolutely  defunct,  out- 
p  sts  for  starting-points,  circuits  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  all  through  the  land,  where  a  minister 
may  serve  three,  four,  or  five  places,  preaching 
three  times  each  Sabbath,  aud  as  often  as  de¬ 
sirable  during  the  week,  aud  at  each  place 
there  should  be  established  a  class,  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  a  Sunday-school.  As  t<>  the  men 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  means  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  both,  we  are  confident,  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  were  tbe  matter  taken  in  hand  in  good 
earnest.  _ 

Tbe  Intelligencer  would  go  a  little  slow  Im 
tbe  work  of  dispensing  with  “  Bosses  and  Ma¬ 
chines.”  It  remarks : 

It  will  be  wise  to  remember  that  the  poiot 
has  not  been  reached — is,  in  fact,  still  far  away 
— when  organisation  and  leaders  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Under  systems  of  univert-al  e<lu- 
cation,  by  the  rec  >r  I  of  the  world’s  life  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  the  newspapers,  and  bv  the 
cheapening  of  instructive  b  >ok8,  the  amount 
of  general  intelligence  has  been  vastly  increas¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  amount  of 
information  to  be  mastered  in  every  department 
of  life  has  enorm  >usly  increased,  while  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  the  pressure  of  competition,  and 
the  demand  upon  the  attention  and  activity  of 
every  o  ipaole  man  and  woman,  have  also  be¬ 
come  very  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were,  even  a  generati<  m  ago.  There  is  more 
to  be  learned,  and  much  less  leisure  iu  widch 
to  learn  it  So  s  >me  maintain,  that  the  mass 
of  us  at  present  have  only  a  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  subjects,  and  that  while  we 
know  something  of  many  more  things  than 
our  fathers,  we  do  not  know  thing i  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  they  did.  Whether  that  is  true  or 
not  it  is  certain  that  specialism,  as  we  may  sail 
it,  seems  to  have  become  a  necessity.  Must 
not  these  specialists,  then,  beo<>me  our  leaders 
in  many  of  the  walks  of  life?  Must  we  not 
accept  what  they  tell  us,  aud  do  as  they  di¬ 
rect  ? . 

This  matter  would  receive  no  attention  is 
these  columns  if  it  were  confined  to  politics. 

It  is  because  it  has  been  introduced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  that  we  notice  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  disposition  to  assail  some  men 
only  because  they  are  leaders,  and  some  or¬ 
ganizations  only  because  they  are  organisa¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  us  that  tbe  Oburcb  to-day 
needs  its  Pauls  and  Augustines,  and  Calvins 
and  Luthers,  and  Wesleys  and  Chalmerses,  as 
much  as  during  any  past  period.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  suspecting  for  some  time  that  one 
of  the  chief  wants  of  the  Church  at  tbe  present 
day  is  a  more  cheerful  and  unselfish  following 
of  leaders,  more  system  in  ttie  efforts  of  her 
adherents,  and  a  more  cordial  and  universal 
devotion  to  such  system  as  has  been  organii<NL 
We  have  very  grave  doubts,  also,  whether  the 
introduction  of  “  business  principles  ”  is  the 
force  which  is  now  needed  to  give  a  smooth 
and  regular  and  vigorous  movement  to  the 
work  of  the  church.  Leaders,  organization, 
special  knowledge,  hearty  cooperation,  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  as  necessary  to-day  as  ever.  That 
God  bus  createii  “all  men  equal  ”  is  true  only 
within  limitations.  God  creates  some  men 
leaders;  He  specially  prepares  8<>me  men  for 
leadership.  He  did  not  make  every  Hebrew  in 
Egypt  a  Moses,  nor  every  American  in  1776  a 
Washington.  The  oreatii>n  of  God  is  also  a 
combination,  an  organization,  in  which  some 
parts  are  dominant  aud  others  obedient,  but 
each  part  necessary  and  important  and  useful. 
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SnndKjr,  Deo.  II,  1881. 

LAST  DAYS  OP  MOSESi 

_  • 

The  liessOB  :  Deut.  xxxii.  44-52. 


INTERN A7 ION AL  SERIES.  of  the  Nile ;  adopted  by  a  king’s  daughter;  nursed  and  if  the  age  on  the  believer’s  tonabstone  falls 

Suoda  Deo  II  1881  by  hls  Slave-mother,  who  sowed  in  his  young  heart  short  of  the  three  score  and  ten,  let  us  say  only 

- — ! - the  seeds  of  piety  and  patriotism;  his  childhood  this:  “He  has  finished  his  work  early,  and  gone 

last  days  op  MOSESi  youth  passed  In  a  palace,  surrounded  by  the  home  in  God’s  time.” 

-  •  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty;  ed-  One  clear,  joyful  vision  of  the  Canaan  over  the 

The  liCSSOB  :  Deut.  xxxii.  44-52.  ueated  at  Heliopolis  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  river,  which  Israel  on  the  plain  below  could  not 

so  perfecUy  educated  that  he  was  “  learned  In  all  fee-one  eager,  rapt  gaze  of  the  far-stretching, 

45.  And  Mottea  Diftde  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ”  and  **  mighty  in  beautiful  landscape  (every  dying  believer  gets  a 

unto  them.  Set  your  hearte  unto  all  the  words  and  deeds.”  The  second  forty  years  re-  view  of  the  Promised  Laud)-and  then  God  lov- 

wcrds  whieh  I  teatitr  among;  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  veals  still  greater  contrasts.  The  scene  shifts  to  Ingly  cuts  the  moorings,  and  Moses  enters  the 
wmmMd  your  children  to  observe  to  do.  all  the  words  o^  Arabian  desert,  and  we  find  him  married  to  more  beautiful  heavenly  Canaan,  to  receive  a  rich 

the  daughter  of  a  Bedawln,  and  In  partnership  as  er  crown  than  Egypt’s  diadem.  Is  this  all  ?  No. 

the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  n  possess  It.  a  shepherd  with  his  father-in-law.  To  what  cause 
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the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  t>i  possess  It. 

4t.  And  the  Lord  apake  unto  Mosee  that  selfsame  day, 

aayiag. 


‘And  Gud  i^uried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 


O'ln  we  attribute  this  change  of  position  and  cir-  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor.' 


la.r  ill  tha  land  r.f  Milllous  Who  have  Used  the  preceding  uumbers,  aud  uow 
ley  III  me  lana  or  ^eelre  something  new.  will  be  glad  to  get  No.  4.  Some  of 
As  gently  and  lov-  these  songs  have  alrendy  been  sung  by  Messrs.  Banket, 


pusinuii  aiiu  ...1- - , - o - r -  — o - -  MoGbanahan,  B ud  STEBBINS  lit  tbelr  meetings  With  greiit 

^“*^“2,***?  A^rtm,  unto  mount  cumstances  ?  I  answer,  to  the  springing  up  of  the  ingly  as  you  and  I,  dear  teachers,  have  laid  away  acceptance  They  are  now  brought  together  for  the  first 

^hold  me'T^d  Of  seed  sown  by  hls  believing  mother.  He  has  never  the  precious  dust.  God  himself  laid  away  the  body 


goestup.and  be  forgotten  hls  relationship  to  that  nation  of  slaves,  of  His  trusted  and  faithful  servant,  and  till  the 

gathered  ante  thjr  people;  as  Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  whose  groans  penetrated  even  through  palace  resurrection  morn  His  eye  will  watch  it  and  His 

“h”“^u  “yeSSSiJSS'wmSmeiS  children  walls.  His  interest  In  them  has  grown  and  deep-  love  will  guard  it. 

of  lerael  at  ths  water*  of  Meribah-Kadeeb,  in  the  wilder-  -ngj  „if  hja  years.  At  leutrth  a  spark  ignites  By  Nobo’s  lonely  mountain, 
neea  of  Zla;  beoanae  ye  eanctlfled  me  not  in  the  midst  of  ■'  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

the  children  of  Israel.  the  slumbering  fire,  and  he  lays  down  the  crown, 

M.  Tet  thou  Shalt  see  the  land  before  thee;  but  thou  .  ,  .  servitude  and  suffer  with 

flbait  not  go  thither  unto  the  land  which  I  give  the  chll-  '^P  servicuae  ana  suner  wun 

dren  of  Israel.  the  people  of  God.  He  goes  one  day  “to  look  on 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDOE,  D.B.  their  burdens.”  As  he  stands  gazing  on  his  toil- 

Golden  Text— “So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  i^g  brethren  he  sees  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  He- 

ihal  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wtsdoro.”  suffering  slave  Moses  rec- 

Our  lesson  embraces  only  the  closing  days  of  ognlzed  a  child  of  Jehovah.  As  the  blows  fall  fast 
Moses,  the  great  leader  of  Israel,  but  as  when  we  ^p. 

reach  the  close  of  the  earthly  life  of  a  friend,  we  oppressor,  and  kills  him.  By  this  act  he 

always  look  back  and  contemplate  his  whole  life  ijgntiflgg  himgeif  with  his  despised  nation,  and  he 
and  his  character;  so  we  may  well  consider  with  pleasures,  riches,  honors,  and  a  crown, 

onr  scholars  the  character  of  this  man.  whose  ^.f^o^sing  “to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
greatness  the  passing  centuries  only  bring  out  ^  g^gp. 


W.  .A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

Assets, . 


more  clearly  and  grandly. 


herd,  leading  his  fiocks  along  the  silent  valleys  of 


And  first,  while  none  of  your  class  have  proba-  yggj.g  j,g  trained 

Bly  any  skepticism  regarding  Moses  as  a  real  hls-  ggj^^^j  j,y  meditation  and  prayer,  for  the 

torical  personage,  yet  as  infidels  pretend  to  doubt  ^iggign  g,  ij,g.  This  mission  was  the  ernanci- 
hls  existence,  some  boldly  affirming  that  he  Is  a  p^tig^  gj  the  chosen  covenant  people  of  Jehovah, 
myth,  and  that  no  such  person  ever  lived,  it  will  ^^y  jg  j^jg  ^gg^g  the 

be  profitable,  perhaps,  to  point  your  class  to  the  ^^g^  g,  gg^.g^,  ^g  g^^erves  a  lurid  flame  envelop- 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  an  historical  Moses,  ^  ^j^g  g^  j  gg  j,g  jgg^g  ^g 

especially  if  your  scholars  are  young  men.  ^t  ^ry  branches  of  the  bush  arc  not  con- 

me  give  you  a  few  passages.  Psa.  cili.  ,  e  gggjgj  j,y  tbe  flame.  ’  As  he  stands  wondering,  a 
made  known  Hls  ways  unto  Moses.’  Psa.  cvl  ^gigg  comes  out  from  the  midst  of  the  bush;  he 
16.  23.  “They  envied  Moses  also  in  the  camp  and  g^^ 

Aaron  the  salat  of  the  Lord’’;  “Therefore  He  speaking  to  him.  With  naked  feet 

said  that  He  would  destroy  them,  had  not  Moses.  ^g^ 

His  ohosen,  stood  before  Him  in  the  breach,  to  g^ggt  stupendous,  glorious  revelations  ever  made 
turn  away  Hls  wrath,  lest  He  should  destroy  to  man ;  and  this  revelation  was  the  inspiration  of 
them.”  Isa.  Ixlii.  12.  “  That  led  them  by  the  right  ^g^ent.  Up  to  that  hour  God 

hand  of  Mosee  with  Hls  glorious  arm.  dividing  the  ^  Almighty  Jehovah, 

water  before  them,  to  make  Himself  an  everlast-  ^g  ^g^gg,g  gjg^ggj,  gg  ^j^g  ..  j  g^^  ^j^g^  j 


ing  name.”  Mai.  iv.  4,  “  Bemember  ye  the  law  of 


the  one,  eternal,  self-existent,  coveuant-keep- 


Moses,  My  servant,  which  I  commanded  unto  him  ,g  ^g^^g^  ^y  ^g^^g 

in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judg-  g^^  ^gjgg  ^j^g  g,  ^jgggg  ^^g^  ^g  ^^.ggg  ^j^g 
ments.”  These  are  only  a  few  from  the  multitude  g^^  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  his 
of  references  to  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament  g,^g^  j„g  g^g  g^^g^  pg^jg^  history  he 

Then  we  know  that  the  Apostles  firmly  believed  g^biiaie  revelation  of  God.  It 


in  him  as  an  historical  personage  (Acts  iii.  22),  in 


was  when  he  was  burdened  with  the  sins  of  Israel, 


the  account  of  Peters  sermon  in  the  temple.  In  gjj  ^g^  ^g^^  ^g  g^  ^j^g  gg^,^  ^j^g^  g^^ 

Acts.  vil.  20-44,  Stephen,  standing  but  a  step  from  ^g  g^jg^  g^^  gyg^  ..  g^g^,  ^^g  ^jg^y „ 

heaven,  gives  the  narrative  of  Moses  wonderful  i„  answer  there  came  to  hls  soul  the  revelation  of 
life.  Paul  witnesses  to  him,  in  his  speech  before  ^^g  ^^^^jgg  g^^  ^^g^gy  ^j^g  g^j 

King  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  22).  and  men  on  trial  for  jg^g  g  revelation  of  which  Calvary  was  only  a 
life  do  not  speak  of  myths  but  of  realities.  Paul  ^gUg^.  ession.  “He  caused  all  His  goodness 
gives  the  same  clear  testimony  In  his  epistles,  to  pass  before  him  ” ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that 

/I  A.  n  1(1  rr .  tt^v.  no  ao\  *  j  »/ 


(1  Cor.  X.  2;  2  Oor.  HI.  7;  Heb.  xl.  23-28).  Then 
we  have  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ 


in  that  cloud  of  mercy  and  love  Moses  saw  the 
print  of  the  nails  and  the  cleansing  blood.  Next 


Himself  (John  v.  45-47 ;  Luke  xx.  37;  Luke  xvi.  ^g  j,gg^  ^.^yp^^  j^gg,^  ^g  ^j^g^g  gg 

29-31).  And  in  Hls  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  ,^lg  childhood ;  but  now  he  Is 

our  Saviour  declared  ^hat  the  fact  of  His  own  g  shepherd’s  dress,  and  prepared  to  face  all  the 


sacrifice  on  Calvary  was  typified  by  Moses,  when 


power  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  order  to  release  God’s 


he  lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  midst  of  the  g^gg^g  ^^gg  ,rom  bondage.  Pharaoh  has  armies 
dying  IsraeUtes.  If  Moses  was  a  myth,  then  we  g^^  ^g^gg  g^^  ghg^jg^g^  ^hlle  Moses  has  only  a 
cannot  believe  the  prophets  or  the  Apostles,  then  ^^g  ^g^^g  g,  jg^g^gj^ 

we  surely  cannot  have  any  confidence  in  Christ  as  gj^jgj^  g^^  g^g^^  g^^  Egypt’s  king  was  powerless 


By  Nobo’s  lonely  mountain. 

On  this  aide  Jordan’s  wave. 

In  a  vale  in  tho  laud  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 

And  no  man  dug  the  sapulohre, 

Aud  no  man  saw  it  e’er: 

For  the  angels  of  Ood  upturned  the  sod, 

Aud  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  tbe  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth ; 

But  ho  man  heard  tbe  trampling. 

Or  saw  tbe  train  go  forth : 

For  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain’s  crown 
The  great  prooession  went. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 
On  gray  Beth-peor’s  height. 

Out  01  his  rocky  eyrie 
Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight ; 

Perchance  the  lion  stalking 
Still  shuns  that  hallowed  spot : 

For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 
That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But  wlien  the  warrior  dieth. 

His  comrades  in  the  war. 

With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum. 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 

They  show  the  banners  taken ; 

They  tell  the  battle  won ; 

Aud  after  him  lead  bis  masterless  steed. 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 

Aud  give  the  bard  an  honored  place. 

With  costly  marble  drest. 

In  tbe  gieat  minster  transept. 

Where  lights  like  glories  tall. 

And  the  sweet  choir  sings  and  tho  organ  rings 
Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword ; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a  word ; 

Aud  never  earth’s  philosopher 
Traced  with  hls  golden  pen 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage 
As  be  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  be  not  high  honors— 

The  hillside  for  bis  pall ; 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait. 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall, 

Aud  tbe  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes. 
Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 

And  God’s  own  band  in  that  lonely  land 
To  lay  him  in  bis  grave  ? 

In  that  deep  grave  without  a  name. 

Whene’er  hla  uuoofflned  clay 
Shall  break  again— most  wondrous  thought  I— 
Before  the  Judgment  Day, 

And  stand  with  glory  wrapped  around 
On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 

And  speak  of  tbe  strife  that  won  our  life 
With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

O  lonely  tomb  in  Moab’s  land  1 
O  dark  Beth-peor’s  hill  1 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

Aud  teach  them  to  be  still. 

God  hath  Hls  mysteries  of  grace— 

Ways  that  wo  cannot  tell ; 

He  hides  them  deep  like  the  secret  sleep 
Of  him  ho  loved  so  well. 
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a  teacher,  and  so  the  whole  Bible  goes  overboard  , _ ^  ki„  » _ .  ...  .....  .....  .........  d  UrlNl  v^HI 

with  a  mythical  Moses.  But  we  have  other  testi-  .7  N^withstanding  the  untimely  frosts,  50,000,-  new  York  office, 

,  years  was  spent  in  the  wilderness.  We  may  divide  000  Florida  oranges  are  promised  for  the  mar-  No.  s  Union  Square 

mony  beside  that  of  this  hoary  volume  of  the  Old  this  into  three  paintings:  1.  The  journey  from  ket  this  year— one  for  every  man,  woman,  and - - — - 

Testament,  for  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  nation  ^g  ^^g  ^g^  g,  2.  The  child  in  the  Union.  AT  AYTr 

outside  the  Mosaic  record,  and  the  written  and  gj.  g.^gj  g  ,j,jjg  Sinai  to  the  Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Eureka  Trick  i\  U  VV 

monumentel  history  of  Egypt  testify  to  this  great  jg^^g^  .  ^j^g  ^g  gj  ^g^g^j^  g^^  jjgg^,  ^g^  ggg_  and  Novelty  Co.,  of  New  York,  any  one  can 

•  r "r  -o*.  >«  hutor,  uimtuuictcd 
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outside  the  Mosaic  record,  and  the  written  and  gj.  gjggj  3  .jjjg  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Eureka  Trick 
monumentel  history  of  Egypt  testify  to  this  great  Jordan  by  the  way  of  Kadesh  and  Moab.  You  can-  and  Novelty  Co.,  of  New  York,  any  one  can 
historical  character  From  a  volume  by  Lepsius,  ^g^  ,g  teachings,  review  that  strange  history  be  suppled  with  Silk  Handkerchiefs  at  a 
who  w-as  employed  by  the  Russian  Government  to  of  tho  wilderness  march,  a  history  so  glorious  on  advertisement  in  this 

Sh  Vrur  r  f  r  "he  »  OM  Man  of  the  Mouptam,”  the  great 
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uise-tewow  in  the  British  Museum),  we  find  that  x  1  n  T  •  ^  The  "  Uld  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  the  great  J 

between  the  reigns  of  Chebron,  Amenophis  First,  «  k**k*“^  n  ^  colossal  gtone  face  jutting  out  from  one  of  the  nearly  „_„,ete  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Scholars 

Ld  hls  success^  Tuthmosls  the  First  there  wa^  perpendicular  walls  of  Franconia  Notch.  N.  H.,  containi’Te“S  texWn'^mfrd'S^f 

*  ’  out  great  and  beautiful,  in  contrast  with  weak,  is  apparently  doomed  to  speedy  destruction,  golden  text,  notes  on  the  lesson,  questions,  practical  teach- 

a  regency  in  Egypt,  when  Amessis  or  Lesamen,  easily  tempted,  murmuring  Israel;  the  figure  of  A  member  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  who  has  mgs.  and  Catechism  questions, 

the  daughter  of  Amosis,  governed  either  in  her  ^^g  Jg^gg^  ^g^^jg®  j^g^g,g_  self-forgetting  mad®  two  visits  to  it,  says  the  whole  ledge  is 

own  right  or  In  behalfjif  a  younger  relative.  On  jj^geg,  cruelly  was  his  patriotism  reward-  ia  a  crumbling  condition.  "Vn^Tir  HTT?  A 

an  otMdlsk  of  granite,  erected  by  her  at  Thebes,  ^ ,  ^g  ^^^g^g^  ,g^  g^^  g,  g^^^^g  g^  g  Frederick  Douglass  was  originally  named  Li  W  1  K  1  b. 

she  bears  such  titles  as  “royal  wife,”  ’’ royal  sis-  _ ,  x  „  •  Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Bailey.  The  - 

tlOn,  of  unjust  suspicion,  and  even  of  conspiracy  .  nnw  h«nra  woa  .xiv^n  him  hv  Mr  TM«- 


NEW  TKACTS. 


name  he  now  bears  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Na- 


ter,”  and  “Pharaoh’s  daughter.”  Now  we  find  ,  ..  u, '1,*  ^  l  I  u-  ^  name  he  now  bears  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Na- 

rurthiT  that  this  regency  was  oontemporaneoua  “«»'“*’'>>***'<«•  hut  yet  hia  love  never  wearied,  than  Johnson  ot  New  BedrorJ,  who  beWended 
with  the  birth  ol  Mosei  which  la  a  remarkable  grew  lalnt,  God  was  ever  hi.  him  shortly  f  ter  hls  osntpe  trom  slavery 

...  ...  ,  j  ua.  a.u  a  u  .  Strength  and  refuge,  and  every  word  and  act  were  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  reading  “  The  Lady  of 

^inoidence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  in-  f^^thegoodof  Israel.  Call  tho  attention  of  the  the  Lake,”  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  great 
tended  to  make  her  adopted  son  a  Pharaoh  but  cjgggi^that  scene  when  he  Intercedes  for  those  character  that  he  desired  his  protege  to  take 
this  purpose  was  frustrated  by  hls  choice  of  hls  .  ,  .  u-  •  ..u  ,,  the  name  of  Douglass  The  ex-slave  con- 

«wn  e,»l.v.d  people,  ruther  than  the  plmmuresot  sented. 

am  lhEgypts  pal.ee  laterrupts  hla  pleadings  with  Let  Me  alone,  that  Want  any  spooics  ot  cloves  ?•  asked  a  ped- 

Ih  oonsidering  the  life  of  Moses,  we  may  safely  ,,  ^  ®  .  dler  of  a  saloon-keeper  on  Blue  Island  avenue 

affirm.  In  the  face  of  all  the  boasting  of  a  modern  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  ^ne  day  this  week.  ‘  Vat  for  I  vant  urn  ?  ’  ask- 

olviUzatloD.  that  this  man.  who  lived  four  thou-  consume  them.  And  then  God  promises  to  ed  the  proprietor.  ‘  To  take  away  the  smell  of 


this  purpose  was  frustrated  by  hls  choice  of  his 
own  enslaved  people,  rather  than  the  pleasures  of 
sin  in  Egypt’s  palace. 

la  oonsidering  the  life  of  Moses,  we  may  safely 
affirm.  In  the  face  of  all  the  boasting  of  a  modern 
civilization,  that  this  man,  who  lived  four  thou- 


may  consume  them.’ 


sand  years  ago,  and  In  an  age  barren  of  great  “ak®  of  Moses  a  great  nation  If  he  wHl  stop  pray-  beer  from  the  breath,  of  course ’exclaimed  the 
•'  . ^  ing  for  the  guilty  people.  Did  he  answer.  Well,  peddler.  ‘  Take  away  dot  smell  ov  beer  !’ex- 


namw  or  heroic  deeds.  Is  the  greatest  personage  ^ord,  if  Thou  wilt  spare  me  and  my  family  and  claimed  the  man  Dehipu  the  counter;  ’you 

in  all  profane  or  sacred  history,  that  Is,  he  com-  .  nleaseth  Thee  with  this  qlnninix  8®!^  somedings  vat  makes  der  smell  stay  on,  I 

bined  In  himself  more  noble  traits  and  accomplish-  W®®®  “«•  “o  ^  It  pleaseth  Thee  with  this  sinning,  g  ’ 

^  a  auhllmar  ml^loa  th.u  aaj  at  the  ^  Sojouroer  Truth  reputed  te  be  one  hundred 

men  of  the  past  or  the  present.  He  was  the  great-  -J-  and  seven  years  of  age,  is  still  living  at  Battle 

est  historian,  the  greatest  legislator,  the  greatest  ®  “  a  gran  er  oer  from  tie  King  of  kings.  Creek,  Mich.  For  many  years  her  hair  has 


wilt  spare  me  and  my  family  and  claimed  the  man  behind  the  counter ;  ‘  you 
It  pleaseth  Thee  with  this  sinning,  somedings  vat  makes  dcr  smell  stay  on,  I 


1  -  - *  ““  - - crown  of  Egypt  from  love  to  this  people,  ond  now  icputcu  to  ue  one  uuuureu 

men  of  the  past  or  the  present.  He  was  the  great-  -J-  and  seven  years  of  age,  is  still  living  at  Battle 

est  historian,  the  greatest  legislator,  the  greatest  “  a  gran  er  oer  from  tie  King  of  kings.  Creek,  Mich.  For  many  years  her  hair  has 

philosopher,  the  greatest  patriot,  and  the  greatest  himself  as  a  substiute  for  guilty  been  perfectly  white,  and  her  eyesight  impaired 

in  hls  intimacy  with  and  his  knowledge  of  God.  “Blot  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  bo  that  she  has  used  spectacles.  Last  Fall  she 

Search  through  all  the  records  of  the  ages,  since  ^‘'®''®  y®"  ^  patriotism  like  this  ?  was  very  sick,  and  during  her  illness  lost  much 

And  the  secret  of  his  patriotism  was  his  faith  in  of  her  hair,  which  constantly  came  out  till  it 
•od  said  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  P  ^  ® ^  ^gg  but  a  second  crop  is  now  grow- 

oiirllknnftBH  ”  and  wherft  will  von  find  an  Afinal  t/k  auu  nis  love  to  jenovan.  innueiity  anu  atheism  , _ J. - _ 


our  likeness,,"  and  where  will  you  find  an  equal  to 


-  ___  -  - -  have  never  manufactured  a  true  natriot  In  oiip  *”8  Stranger  still, 

this  child  of  a  slave  mother,  who  was  born  in  the  .  .  7,  ..  the  remaining  white  hairs  are  gradually  turn- 

.  _  -  .  war  fho  erklHiAT^s  wh/Y  narrlAil  fUxx  12AK1a  5r»  .  .  .  ,  --  ...  .  o  _  .  ^  ^ 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ing  black.  Her  eyesight,  and  health  too,  is  so 


■darkest  night  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  *^**®  ®®J’^*®^  carried  the  Bible  in  j^g  black.  Her  eyesight,  and  health  too,  is  so 

As  Saul  towered  In  stature  above  all  the  children  knapsacks  fought  the  bravest,  for  they  were  much  improved  that  she  does  not  need  spec- 

of  Israel,  so  Mooes  towers,  as  a  prince,  above  all  immortal  hope.  In  all  his-  tacles  to  see  to  read.  She  has  given  several 

who  have  ever  lived.  Call  the  attention  of  the  P*®*'^  ''®®“  ‘*’®  backbone  of  patriotism,  lectures  since  her  recovery,  and  seems  to  be 

class  to  the  different  features  of  hls  mental  great-  T*'®"®  ^‘‘®  ‘'»^®  impossibilities  by  prayer  to  H?e  Sow  more  HeeeT 

have  lived  tbe  noblest  and  died  the  most  joyfully  wants  to  live  now  more  than  ever.  Recent- 

M6BH.  *  Ixr  rf*l/xnHa  tn  1urtrv1oT4/1  arxnf  n  am  1  n Kl .-k  .-.ill* 


ICiA 


PIAISTOFORTJ^S 

UNEQUALLED  IN 


-  and  fHnmnhantiv  ly  fricnds  lu  EoglaTid  scut  hoE  a  Valuable  sllk  _  *  l  m  1  l*  j  n 

1.  As  an  historian.  Who  can  rival  the  writer  P®®  ^  dress,  and  she  says  she  will  live  to  wear  it  out.  TODDf  TOUCnj  WOrklDDnShiPi  30(1  DUrSDllltyi 

of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  themes,  One  more  scene  and  the  curtain  drops  upon  Many  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  in-  william  knabe  a  CO., 

in  pathos  of  style.  In  simple  narrative,  in  poetic  this  marvellous  life,  and  what  a  scene  I  On  the  duce  her  to  go  to  Europe  on  a  lecturing  expe-  Nos. 204  and  20ft  West  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore. 

lights.  In  sublimity  of  expression.  summit  of  Pisgah,  one  of  the  cliffs  of  Nebo,  stands  ^lition  ;  but  she  quaintly  says  that  her  work _ No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. _ 

8.  As  a  legislator.  Four  thousand  years  ago  Ire  an  old  man  with  undimmed  eye  and  erect  form,  here  isn  t  finished  yet. 

framed  a  code  of  laws  which  is  to-day  the  highest  in  the  full  strength  of  developed  manhood,  stands  - - - - - 

standard  of  morality,  and  is  adapted  to  all  clr-  solitary,  waiting  to  die.  Why  is  he  there  ?  Be-  the  "S^.d 

•umstances,  countries,  and  governments.  His  cause  he  has  sinned,  sinned  in  anger  against  -vtt-iytt  -r»  a 

■civil  and  criminal  laws  are  models  of  equity  and  Israel,  sinned  In  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  .NiiiW  X^Ax^JiiK 

justice,  and  hls  sanitary  regulations  have  not  been  the  glory  of  a  jealous  God.  It  was  only  one  sin, 

superseded  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  but  Jehovah  was  dishonored  in  the  sight  of  Israel;  J'oj*  tifalO  7oYllI£  PoOplo  A  Co..  No.  tt  a.  Foarth  street.  rhUadeiphU,  Ps. . 

what  a  throne  of  power  he  occupied !  Joseph  was  and  so,  though  the  Jordan  was  in  sight,  and  the  ^  ’  ABooitof  Rare  Originality,  entitled 

the  prime  minister  of  Pharaoh,  but  Moses  was  the  forty  years’ wanderings  are  about  to  give  place  to  rnDli/ A  Dll  Pf  (PRACTICAL  I  IFE 

prime  minister  of  Jehovah.  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  promised  land,  yet  j*  y  LbHHI 

3.  As  a  philosopher.  Who  will  you  place  by  the  Moses  is  forbidden  to  pass  over,  and  at  the  com- 

side  of  this  student  of  Heliopolis,  this  thoughtful  maud  of  God  he  bids  farewell  to  the  flock  he  has  Single  SubBCTiption, . 50  Oentl.  V*mM|mant8,®|Sreas?'l!ove,®ilfa]^M.^^ 

shepherd  of  the  desert  ?  Take  his  sublime  ac-  so  tenderly  loved,  and  alone  climbs  up  the  sides  SchOOl  SulMCriptions, . 40  Cents. 

count  of  tbe  Creation.  First,  God  breaks  in  with  of  Pisgah  till  hls  feet  stand  on  its  summit.  Up  onb"a“uV!m““ 

His  almighty  flat,  upon  tho  darkness  and  oontu-  to  hls  ear  rises  the  sobbing  of  the  vast  weeping  Just  issued  by  the  8«sd  tn 

sion;  then  the  grand  structure  ot  nature  is  built  host  on  Moab’s  plains,  but  no  tears  fill  hls  eyes.  DDCCDYTEQIAII  QnADfl  flC  DIIQI  IPATinU  e  ~n  .  _  iaiisw  ' 

up  ot  elements,  heavenly  orbs  and  animal  life,  and  God’s  pardoning  love  has  lifted  off  the  burden  of  rnCuD  I  I  Lnlnll  DUnnU  Ul  rUDLlUAIIUIli  AmB  I  ||■|JT 

last  of  all,  man  is  created,  liJke  God,  and  the  lord  sin,  and  one  Almighty  Friend  Is  at  his  side,  one  Philadelphia.  Jj  CnUFCn  AsHJIl  I  I 

of  nature  and  unintelligent  existences.  A  modern  Hke  unto  the  Son  of  God.  o^gerai  Adyertisement.  /  f\\\ 

writer  says  “It  was  thousands  of  years  before  the  Was  It  hard  to  die  just  on  the  boMers  of  the - - - 

telescope  was  invented  and  Galileo  had  turned  it  promised  land  ?  But  hls  work  was  done,  and  the  Elflini  lAIACTr 

on  the  starry  heavens,  before  Newton  had  discov-  sooner  home  the  better.  If  we  have  fought  a  good  ■VI”  W  P  li  «■  ll  A  I  P 

ored  the  laws  of  gravitation,  before  anatomists  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  The  heroic  forerunner  "our  ume "  ".^eniin  "a  is”Tn  y">.i"  ‘“L'‘prFuiNKi  Mr¥wi  st.N.T. 

had  studied  the  structure  of  a  fossil  bone,  before  of  Christ  must  have  longed  to  see  the  salvation  of  iiUY  od  ^^wn  jtime  and  term^s^  Ami 

geologists  had  explored  the  bowels  and  strata  of  his  Master;  but  Ai's  mission  was  to  prepare  the  way.  Fill©  FARHW  8 11  Cl  HOHrE  ^TA.XJ1jN  ISLAND 

our  earth;  it  was  long  ages,  in  fact,  before  true  and  then  God  called  him  up  to  the  reward.  And  nnn  mam  APDCC  Farming^Landrin  ICftTIfiV  Tlyfilng*  V.gt.a.'hliRVlTyifint. 

science  was  born,  that  Moses  lifted  the  veil  from  with  few  exceptions  it  has  always  been  true  of  OUU-tUUo  nuntO  the  World.  Easypayments.  ,  •*  v  o 

the  mysteries  of  creation,  stating  facts  in  regard  God’s  faithful  heroes  that  the  gratification  of  B‘iitNEs!  LiSii^  Office,  5  &  7  John  Street,  New  York. 

io  its  order  and  laws  and  phenomena,  that  are  in  human  applause  and  earthly  rest  are  denied  them  ~  ■a-D.umry  fJJJ^^^tJAnwAT,  near  29th  street,  N.Y. 

perfect  harmony  with  the  greatest  discoveries  of  here:  forGod  calls  them  home  just  as  the  day  fp »  offices;  47  north  eighth  st.,  Philadelphia, 

our  day.  Surely  as  he  was  the  first,  he  is  the  breaks,  up  toward  whosf  ^rightness  they  have  ■DlBlJU.e  J?  IgllPCS^  west  Baltimore  si.,  Baltimore. 
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dition;  Natipnalltiee  representt^d :  Climate, Soil#.  Prodneta, 
H  a$:es.  all  Trades  and  FYofesHions;  all  SiatUtius;  Areas: 
Uainfalls  :  Manitoba.  British  CMumbia.  Alaska.  Texas  and 
evc^eeetion.  Sella  to  Fvury  class.  Bradlry.  Carrktson 
A  Co*.  Nos  66  N.  Fourth  Street.  PhiladelpbU,  Pn.  • 

_ ABookofRaro  Originality,  entitled 

pgACTIC^  lei 


40  Cents. 


Just  Issued  by  tbe 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


See  General  Adyertisement. 


greatest  of  philosophers. 


labored  through  the  night  watches.  The  mission 


4.  As  a  religious  patriot.  What  name  of  all  tho  of  Moses  had  been  to  lead  the  chosen  people  out 
aoble,  self-sacrificing  spirits  of  the  past  will  you  from  bondage  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
place  by  tho  side  of  Moses  ?  His  life  was  divided  promised  land,  and  now  hls  work  was  done ;  only 
Into  three  grand  epochs,  each  one  of  forty  years’  the  Jordan  rolls  between  Israel  and  Canaan,  and 
duration.  The  first  was  spent  in  Egypt,  amid  the  God  has  a  richer  reward  for  Moses  above — a  Ca- 
luxiuy,  the  honors,  and  the  intellectual  training  naan  more  beautiful  than  the  promised  land. 

•f  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  a  strange  God's  time  Is  the  best  for  dying,  and  we  shall 
kistery.  Thrown  a  helpless  infant  on  the  waters  not  die  one  seoond  before  the  work  Is  finished ; 


NEVER  WASTE 

tour  time  or  money  rentim;  a  farm  when  yon  can 
BUY  OD  your  OWN  TIME  and  TERMS  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  tbe  BEST  MARKETS  almost  at  your  door. 
Onn  nnn  APDCC  Farming  Lands  in 

uUu.UUlJ  AunCO  the  World.  Easy  payments. 

Look  time.  Low  rate  of  interest.  For  terms,  address 
_ O.  M.  BARNES.  LansUtc.  Miali. 

Bisque  Figures, 

Vases,  Plaques 


Novelties  in  Porcelain. 


VAN  KLEECK,  CLARK  k  CO., 

235  BROADWAY,  Opposite  the  Postofflce. 


sideredfrom  tte  ace  ofreiponubility  up  to  maturity. in  res 

Sard  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
tmuaamanM,  Oreas.  Love.  MarrlaKe.  pusi. 

nOSSa  AO«  ■fnno  hr^atUEottr*  are  to  he  areaa^Wtnntrs, 

The  volume  aboundg  in  itriklnir  thoughts. rare  infermatiun 
and  intense  common-sense.  Fall-paffecolor^  plntes-'Caol) 

^Senta  Wanted  Everywhere. 

bead  for  eireular.Tull  d«.«r{pti  in.  t.  rm.  i-c.. Vldr.  .,. 

J.  O.  HeCURDY  A  CO..  PhilodelpUii,  Fa. 

^  The  Great  I  IpUT 
/|TO  Church  Lluil  1 1 

/I  4l\\  ^FRINK’S  Patent  rtvo 

/  /  fTiW  Mont  PowurHile  the  fetoftente 

//  i  \  \\  ^henpciit  nnd  the  llentLiirht  known 
^rChurches.  Stores.  Show  W'indows. 

•  AH  Parlors.  Banks.  OAcei.  Picture  Geller- 

Thc.itres,  Dcjiots.ete.  New  find  etc* 
^^KQHT^tajAffantdesifrnt.  Send  ■ice  of  room.  Get 
^^^■■■^^^BcironUrandestimate.  A  literUdi«ocuu6 
to  ehnrehee  find  the  trade. 

_ I.  P.  FUINK,  651  Penrl  St.N.T. 

STATEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment. 

Office,  5  d)  7  John  Street,  New  York. 

1199  Broadway,  near  29th  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  279  FULTON  STREET,  Brooklyn. 

OFFICES;  ’47  North  Eighth  st.,  Philadelphia. 

110  west  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dyr,  Clean,  and  Reflnish  Dress  Goods  and  Garments. 
Ladies’  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Rubes,  etc.,  of  all  fabrics, 
and  of  the  most  elaborate  styles,  oleane<l  or  dyed  success¬ 
fully  without  ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  Cleaned  or  Dyed  whole. 
Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc., 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  best  attainable  skill  and  most  Improved 
appliances,  and  having  systematised  anew  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  business,  we  can  confidently  promise  the  best 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  and  by  mall. 

BARRETT  NEPHEWS  «fe  CO., 

6  h  1  John  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

Fim-SIITH  SEII-MIIIAL  STATEIEKT. 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  tiin 
First  day  of  JULY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  TTneamed  Fre- 
miunu,  -  --  --  --  -  1,800,678  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  210,724  29 

Net  Surplus, .  1,768,027  08 


FINE  FURNITURE  .4ND  INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS. 

A  Large  Stock  of  PARLOR, 

LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM 

and  CHAMBER  FURNITURE, 

in  MODERN  STYLES. 
Also,  a  Great  Variety  of  New  Deelgns  In 

Cabinets,  Secretaries,  Easels,  Screens, 

dec., 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  TRADE. 

An  inspection  of  our  Stock  is  Solicited. 


IJHew 

Easy 

W  ORKING 

REMINGTON” 


Smooth 


SEWma  MACHINE. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
every  Idachine  guaranteed. 

.Address,  for  IIIuRtrsted  Catalogue,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Department, 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 

Se  Bekutlfhl  Stops.  S  OetsTes 
CuTsdWsIiintCue.  Benafor 
onr  Illastrstod  Cstoloftue.  Ik 

elTet  infonnatioa  which  pro- 
eeU  the  parohsicr  and  nskei 
de.«itirapouiM«.  Marehsldb 
■sUlJ^  S  W.IKh  J 

Agents  wanted  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Belling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduoed  38  per  cent 
NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Phllsdelpbia,  Pa. 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$6,860,020  82 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

TOILET  SOAP. 


The  Bovelty  and  exceptional 
strength  of  its  perfume  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  manu¬ 
facture. 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

At  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

BRUNERi  MOORE, 

Nos.  41  &  43  West  14th  St., 


SUUUABY  OF  ASSETS. 

'  Cash  in  Banks .  S183,277  14 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  a3,680,SS0)..  1,715,688  0« 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  2,029,100  90 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . . .  656,517  50 

State  and  Mnnicipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  192,760  OO 

T.oans  on  Stoeks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  02,459,- 

734) .  1,865,606  00 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1881 .  69,200  IX 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  148,202  IT 

Beal  Estate .  51,815  40 

Total . 06,866.080  SO 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insuranoe  Company 

'  181  BEOAS'WAT,  NSW  TOSS. 

Jifty-seventh  Semi-Animal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Caah  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  OO 

Reserve  for  Re-Ineurance,  -  475,262  87 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  94, 193  82 

Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  -  830,626  69 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  28 


SUUUABY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,300,900) . $1,387,036  34 

Bonds  and  Uortgage,  being  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  Beal  Bstate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  182,760  M 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  177,960.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  336,149  06 

Baliroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  319,076  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,267  60 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  42,760  00 

Beal  Estate  .  .  1,000  00 

Balancee  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  87,369  60 

Accrued  Interest .  I.SM  99 

-  $3,400,063 

BENJ.  8.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEUSEN  LANE,  Ylce-Pres.  and  Bee*r. 
CHABLE8  L.  BOE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOUAS  JAUES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFicxs  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  { Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Uoatague  (Ms. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsuranoe . 01,346,108  60 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  280,887  95 

Capital .  1,000,000  OO 

NET  SURPLUS  i 

Special  Beeerve  Fund . $600,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  600,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus .  306,136  77 — 1,806,185  77 

1  03,938,719  41 

Deduct  for  future  decline  (If  any)  In 
I  market  value .  50,000  OO 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881.  .03,888,719  41 

DISSCTOBSt 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Yice-Presldent. 

P\  C.  MOORE,  2d  Vice-President. 


SAUUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 

I  GEOBOB  BLISS, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENBT  0.  BOWEN, 
AUBELIU8  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  U.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTBD, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD, 

WM.  U.  BICHABDS, 
HOBaCE  B.  CLAFUN, 
8EYMOUB  L.  HUSTBD, 
JOHN  D.  UAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDBEWS, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAUES  FBASEB, 

HIBAM  BABNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  DepL 
CHAS.  H.  DUKHER. 
See.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYBB, 
HENBY  B.  HYDB, 

JNO.  L.  BIKKB, 
WILUAM  BBVOB. 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDIMa, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

JOHN  H.  BEED, 

JOHN  H.  EABLB, 
HENBT  EYBB, 

0HABLE8  H.  BOOTH. 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWABD  MABTIN, 
BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  TEBMILYB, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  8LATBB, 
LAWBBNCB  TUBNUBB. 

CYRUS  PELK, 

Secrgtaiv. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

See.  Local  Dtp. 


iOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  6en.  Afenl. 

EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEESITY. 

CBRSTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  filling  Importact  poiiHocs  la 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  UoCosh  says :  “  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  publlo.”  A  gentle¬ 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  it 
$20,000.  Several  partlea  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $160.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Clneianati,  O. 

E.  WEBB,  Financial  Seo’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 

j.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  go; 

Long  and  favorably  known  as  MANUFACTUBEBS  of  tha 

eENDINE  YANKEE  SOAP ; 

Also  of  other  SHAVING  and  TOILET  SOAPS  of  the 

FINEST  QUALITY, 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  readers  of  Tbb  Evange 


Excelling  ail  others  for  BABBEB’S  USE,  because  ot  its  ab¬ 
solute  purity  and  eweetneae,  it  is  unsurpassed  lor  the 

TOILET  AND  NUESEBT. 

Many  families  have  thus  used  it  for  years,  and  specially 
recommend  it  to  Mothers  for  use  in  the  Nursery,  where  a 
pure,  DKLiOATE  Soap  is  required.  Their  Soap  oaa  be  ob¬ 
tained  trom  Druggists  and  others  in  most  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

AC  4  y  P  I  C  I'OB  TBIAL  will  be  mailed  (a  any  on* 
0  ft  Ifi  I  L  L  sending  a  three-cent  stamp  to  the  Man¬ 
ufacturers.  at  OLA8TONBUBY,  CONN.  In  wrHlag,  mani- 
lon  THE  Etamoelist. 
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THS  NBW  YO&K  BVAITOELIST.  •  should  reflect  that  in  siieaking  against  revivals  Northampton,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  A  FiCiVKE  dropped. 

No.  150  Nmmo  street  '  he  may  be  speaking  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  Tudor  dynasty.  There  is  at  Horningsham,  in  Mr.  Editor:  Will  you  correct  an  error  in  your  edito- 

aaertean  T«ot  s<^etT  Buudina  Boom  a*.  the  sin  of  which  Christ  very  distinctly  set  forth  Wiltshire,  an  old  meeting-house  with  a  large  rUi  to  P®*" “th  ult.?  You  say » in  Michi- 

—  ’  to  the  Pharisees  who  were  guilty  of  it.  It  is  stone  in  the  end  wall  bearing  date  1666.  t.soo  people  have  lost  everything  but  their 

HRNBP  M.  riEU>.  Editor  and  Proprietor.  to  have  a  genuine  revival  which  shall  Tradition  says  that  certain  Scotch  Presbyteri-  Bstimotes  the  suff^ 

TIMS:  $3  •  Tsar,  in  Advaace,  Postage  Paid.  be  wholly  blessed  in  its  fruits,  and  that  is  the  ans  disciples  of  Knox  canae  over  from  Scot-  ^iJooo'muit be^sustahied  during  th^Wln^b^^^ 

’**“  revival  which  should  be  sought  and  expected  land  in  1566  to  build  Longleat  House  for  Sir  Michigan  are  endeavoring  to  raise 

Advertisements  w  cents  a  iiDs— 13  unes  to  the  inch.  from  God  for  our  whole  nation.  If  we  seek  for  John  Thynne,  and,  refusing  to  attend  the  funds  to  rebuild  two  churches  which  have  been  con- 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line.  the  objects  of  it,  we  shall  And  them  to  be  two :  parish  church,  obtained  a  cottage  in  which  to  sumed,  and  to  build  tKree  more,  where  they  were  about 

_ _ BO  cents,  the  quickening  of  the  people  of  God  to  a  spirit  hold  religious  services  with  a  bit  of  land  for  to  build  when  the  terrible  conflagration  reduced  them 

over  i  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  ’  ’  ’  and  walk  becoming  the  Gospel ;  and  the  con-  a  graveyard;  and  this  stone  preserves  the  to  poverty.  AndtheSynodappealthroughthelrCom- 

d^-Add^rimpiy  New  York  Ewgeiist,  Box  *330,  yergion  of  ginners.  To  promote  such  a  revival,  date  of  the  event.  This  cottage  turned  into  a  mlttee  to  our  enhVe  CAurch /or  ossistoncc  in  fhls  bless- 

•i^ XBanniiKD  Lxrm.  ’  ^  ’  it  will  be  necessary  flrst  to  seek  out  the  obsta-  ohapel,  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  But  work  of  giving  to  the  poor. 

.  .  cles  to  it,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  remove  though  Presbyterianism,  as  an  organized  re-  H.  H.Nomhbdp,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

them  out  of  the  way.  The  chief  obstacles  are  ligion,  made  but  little  show  in  the  early  part  ® 

ignorance  and  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  true  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  diffused  and  We  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  who  find 

revivals,  prevailing  worldliness  in  the  Church,  active  sentiment  in  the  Established  Church  it  a  balance  on  “  the  right  side  ”  at  this  settling- 

a  very  defective  sense  of  personal  responsibili-  was  powerful ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  time  of  the  year,  will  not  forget  to  distribute  to 

ty  among  Christians,  the  toleration  of  gross  Parliament  it  was  one  of  the  religious  forces  the  necessities  of  their  brethren  who  are  house- 

- -  offences  in  the  Church,  want  of  brotherly  love  of  the  realm.  The  work  of  Dr.  Stoughton  less  and  churchless  in  Michigan ;  and  some 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1881.  among  its  members,  and  incorrect  exhibitions  gives  with  commendable  fidelity  the  subse-  there  are  perhaps  who  give  not  of  their  abun- 

■  -  of  the  truth,  such  as  stating  God’s  sovereignty  quent  history  of  these  two  types  of  the  reform-  dance,  but  of  their  poverty,  to  such  worthy  ob- 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  SO  as  to  make  the  sinner  feel  that  God  is  a  ty-  ed  Christianity,  and  the  large  and  important  jects.  Any  sum  sent  to  Mr.  Northrop  will  be 

rant,  or  he  a  machine  to  be  operated  upon  on-  place  they  fill  In  English  history  is  nowhere  well  and  wisely  expended. 

1.  Ai*n4th«i8  Pro8^irouB  and  p^.  Fewer  conver-  Divine  Being  shall  choose.  Let  else  so  strikingly  presented  as  in  his  pages.  ■  '  — 

JrAuSTr.  the  effort  be  in  all  churches  to  remove  these  In  fact  no  form  of  historic  religion,  like  Pres-  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

9.  ookBiBPONDKNcz:  The  late  Dr.  Humphrey.  The  obstacles  out  of  the  Way.  byterianism  or  Methodism,  can  be  fuUy  Qor  rrv.« 
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wlOi  Anthore.  euui  b  ue  iii  aii  uuui 

9.  OOkBlBPONDKNCZ:  The  late  Dr.  Humphrey.  The  obstacles  OUt  of  the  Way. 
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Honntoina  above  the  Olonde.  Bidea  In  Oregon.  Our  How  shall  revivals  be  promoted  ?  Not,  we  even  faithfully  presented  by  Itself;  it  must  ^  ,  .  ..  Tidhin. 

Book  Table.  The  Beiigioua  Frees.  should  sav  by  multiplying  public  meetings,  be  seen  in  its  relations  with  other  systems  ^o"*son,  .  .,  a  .  ta  on  i  tJe  la 

‘rirr.’rs-.r  tho  a=.ual  condition  and  life  of  a  ’’ „f 

a  .  K.n....  a..,™..  ..u.,..  i.  a.,-  vor  in  preaching  the  Word,  by  private  and  so-  pwplo  In  order  to  bo  fair  y  understood  year  it  hi  ago,' ami  the  forty-Uilrd  of  hte  work 

use.  Mr.  Fro.w.,b.m-.  OOSIOOM.  MiwriM  clal  prayer,  by  personal  oonvcreatlon  and  ap-  In  India  slow  leaving  America.  Ife  had  mean- 

Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches.  peal,  by  greater  directness  and  tenderness  in  of  the  most  valuable,  features  of  this  work  is  several  visits  home  hut  it  mav  he 

• ’2,ir ;  8abbath.school.ndBlbleClas.lnstrucUon,by  SirtherS\ieyieteTn 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  venerable  missionary.  Rev.  John  Hunter 


land.  Mr.  Frothiugbam’s  Conteesion.  Editorial  cial  prayer,  by  personal  conversation  and  ap- 
Notee.  Ministers  and  Churches.  neal.  bv  erreater  directness  and  tenderness  in 


S.  The  Patri^h  of  *^0  Synods,  w^ted  to  toy  Sobm-  jjaooatn-scnooi  anu  joiuie  tjiass  lutsuuunuu,  uy  — - j - -  - -  ,  .  these  that  thev  were  in  a  (treat  measure 

thing.  AU  about  Montana.  Missionary  Intelligence.  faithful  discharge  of  parental  duty,  sect  grew  up  out  of  certain  intellectual  and  said  of  these  that  they  where  in  a  great  m^ure 

The  Children  at  Home.  “  “‘7*’  laituiui  maouaigo  ut  poioui^i  j,  ^  subsidiary  to  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart. 

1.  Farmers  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para-  and  by  exercises  designed  particular  y  or  He  went  among  the  churches  pleading  for  mis- 

graphs.  sc^tmeandDsefut  awakened  rather  than  fbr  awakening  sinners,  u^n  by  other  bodies  whU^  sions,  especially  for  those  in  India.  He  was  a 

A  Letter  from  Boston.  Bemarkable  Utterances.  A  Word  ti„„,  oKoii  awlla  «t1i1/.Vi  orA  mnat  HItaIv  to  and  the  general  life  Of  the  community  in  re-  *  *  -it.  j  n  »  i  * 

from  Park  college.  Ministerial  Obituary.  Current  turn.  Each  denomination  is  part  of  a  greater  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  as  well  as  of  constant 

Eventa.  Money  and  Business.  Hiarin  aH  v  whole,  and  must  be  Studied  in  connectiSi  with  f  hence  it  was^at  the  suggestion 

■  — =  « to  wLt  thAv  Thi^  wm  Wd  lu  tf be  Other  bodies  to  learn  Its  true  character.  This  ^  “^^e  by  him,  of  a  Week  of  Prayer  that 

A  NATIONAL  REYIYAL.  t^ «  J  Is  shown  in  hls  treatment  of  Methodism,  should  be  world-wide,  was  not  apparently  so 

^  ,  ■  .  ,  .  ,,  on  the  alert  to  watch  against  tnem.  much  a  sudden  impulse  as  the  outgrowth  and 

That  the  long  prevalent  anxiety  of  last  Sum-  ^^e  most  serious  of  the  evils  which  are  D  expression  of  his  wants  and  desires,  and  those 

mer,  which  passed  at  last  into  deep  sorrow  ^  attend,  but  which  are  not  confined  to  English  product.  It  could  not  have  arisen  feUow-missionaries  cone  forth  to  con- 

throughout  the  whole  nation,  is  to  be  fouled  revivals,  are  the  cherishing  of  false  hopes,  ®  J®J”f^j^entv*four  v^^^  front  the  hosts  of  heathenism.  While  home  in 

by  a  national  revival  during  the  coming  Win-  of  a  spirit  of  self-confidence,  or  of  cen-  J  1863,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Old 

ter,  many  doubtless  are  expecting.  There  are  goriousness,  or  inconstancy  in  religion,  or  have  made  it  impossible.  It  came  like  a  freshet  Qgjjgral  Assembly,  which  met  that  year 

good  reasons  for  expecting  such  a  result  »  Be-  undervaluing  of  divine  institutions,  as  of  in  Peoria.  Ill.  His  end  was  fitting.  Having 


by  a  national  revival  during  the  coming  Win-  of  a  spirit  of  self-confidence,  or  of  cen-  J  1863,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Old 

ter,  many  doubtless  are  expecting.  There  are  goriousness,  or  inconstancy  in  religion,  or  have  made  it  impossible.  It  came  like  a  freshet  Assembly,  which  met  that  year 


Mjr,  uuuutioos  aiti  soriousness,  or  inconstancy  in  religion,  or  - gg^ool  General  Assembly,  which  met  that  year 

good  reasons  for  exacting  such  a  result.  Be-  underyaluing  of  divine  institutions,  as  of  in  Peoria,  Ill.  His  end  was  fitting.  Having 

fore  I  was  afflicted,  says  ^the  Palmist,  ^  I  theChurch.  Are  pastors  and  people  looking  ®  said  “  It  is  perfect  peace ;  I  know  whom  I  have 


went  astray;  but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word.”  for  their  encouragement  for  the  evidences  of  Ihe  Established  Church,  having  a  modifying  ’’ he  fell  asleep  ’ 

The  chastenings  of  the  Lord  which  are  thus  vis-  revival?  They  will  find  them,  if  they  find  effect  on  its  doctrines  and  administration.  It  ’  - . 

ited  upon  individuals,  and  which  are  blessed  to  them  at  all,  in  the  greater  faithfulness  of  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  give  Dr.  Stough-  Jq  yiew  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Mr.  Proth- 
thelr  spiritual  quickening,  often  prove  equally  Christians  to  all  their  obligations,  and  in  their  account  of  Wesley,  of  Whitefleld,  and  of  Ingham’s  mind  on  religious  questions,  and  en- 

salutary  when  visited  upon  communities  or  na-  increase  in  spiritual  knowledge,  in  vital  piety,  George  Fox,  three  men  of  strikingly  contrast-  couraged  by  hls  recently  expressed  purpose  to 
tions.  Unblessed  sorrows  are  among  the  great-  and  in  practical  obedience.  These  will  be  the  ed  characters,  but  it  would  be  far  better  for  “gtop  denying”  and  to  “wait  for  light,”  a 
«et  curses  which  can  fall  upon  individuals  or  proofs  of  revival,  whether  there  are  con-  reader  to  see  these  and  other  portraits  in  writer  in  the  Catholic  Review  requests  all  Cath- 
nations.  “The  hypocrites  in  heart  heap  up  versions  or  not:  for  these,  it  is  certain,  will  the  work  itself,  which  covers  the  heroic  period  olics  to  “  beg  of  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to 
wrath ;  they  cry  not  when  He  bindeth  them.  be  followed  by  conversions.  Presbyterian  cause,  and  does  admirable  him  the  gift  of  faith,  that  he  may  find  in  the 

Their  life  is  among  the  unclean.”  When  “the  clothe  His  ministers  and  His  justice  to  the  nobility  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  bosom  of  the  old  historic  Church  that  rest 

people  tumeth  not  unto  Him  that  smiteth  church  with  salvation.  May  He  endue  all  abandoned  their  livings  by  the  thou-  and  peace,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual, 

them,  neither  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts,”  then  by  gervants  with  the  spirit  of  humility  and  conscience  sake  in  the  days  that  tried  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  and  which 

their  chastisements  their  hearts  are  all  the  fove,  of  power  and  might.  May  He  give  to  His  raeu’s  souls.  And  to  read  of  these  men,  and  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  can  be  found.” 
more  hardened,  even  as  the  blows  of  the  ham-  ministering  servants  in  every  community  sufferings  and  sacrifices  for  the  truth,  our  contemporary  has  been  anticipated  by 

mer  which  do  not  break  the  iron,  make  it  hard-  throughout  the  land,  as  He  gave  to  Ambrose  modern  indifference  to  shame,  and  gome  years,  in  its  suggestion  to  the  faithful  to 

er.  The  Church  ought  then,  Christians  of  ev-  jjj  j^e  Church  of  San  Vittore,  “  to  pierce  men’s  nobler  resolves  for  “  the  faith  beg  “  the  gift  of  faith  ”  for  this  former  unbe- 

•ry  name  and  everywhere  throughout  our  gouls  as  with  arrows  dipped  in  honey  dew.”  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  liever.  A  little  circle  of  pious  Protestant  ladies, 

whole  land,  to  expect  a  national  revival,  and  meeting  at  stated  times  in  another  city,  have 

to  pray  and  labor  that  its  coming  might  be  wrinmie  rv  v-Km  Aim  ***•  prothinghaws  confession.  not  ceased  to  make  this  a  subject  of  their  pray- 

hastened.  religion  in  England.  ,,  ers-  So  we  are  informed  by  a  note  not  intended 

But  what  sort  of  a  revival  shall  it  be  ?  This  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  TJie  History  oj  Mr.  O.  B  Frothirigham,  for  many  years  the  publication.  We  should  not  have  given 

is  a  nreliminarv  ouestion  of  ereat  imoortance.  Reliffion  in  England,  hy  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  preacher  of  an  independent  congregation  in  ♦/N  ffiiii  rvioffAt*  Kiif  fnr  fltft  rtmirirtHnir 


more  hardened,  even  as  the  blows  of  the  ham-  ministering  servants  in  every  community  sufferings  and  sacrifices  for  the  truth,  our  contemporary  has  been  1 

mer  which  do  not  break  the  iron,  make  it  hard-  throughout  the  land,  as  He  gave  to  Ambrose  modern  indifference  to  shame,  and  gome  years,  in  its  suggestion  to 

er.  The  Church  ought  then,  Christians  of  ev-  Church  of  San  Vittore,  “  to  pierce  men’s  nobler  resolves  for  “  the  faith  beg  “  the  gift  of  faith  ”  for  thi 

M.....  rrti  A.,f  Aiir  .  ..  ,1  .  ...  oHcc  dellverod  to  thc  salots.  ”  -  — t». 


ery  name  and  everywhere  throughout  our  gouls  as  with  arrows  dipped  in  honey  dew.” 
whole  land,  to  expect  a  national  revival,  and 
to  pray  and  labor  that  its  coming  might  be 

hastened.  religion  in  England. 

But  what  sort  of  a  revival  shall  it  be  ?  This  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  The  Hietory  of 
is  a  preliminary  question  of  great  importance.  Religion  in  England,  by  John  Stoughton,  D.D., 


MR.  FROTHINGHAM'N  CONFESSION. 


is  a  preliminary  question  Of  great  importance.  Keiwwn  in  j:,nguina,  ny  oonn  u.u.,  i..  publicity  to  the  matter,  but  for  the  prompting 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  religious  ex-  has  been  published  here  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  this  city,  and  President  of  the  Free  Iteligious  Review.  And  as  regards  its  suggestion, 

citements,  miscalled  revivals,  which  have  been  Son,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  corresponding  Association  has  revived  additional  light  on  ^  earnest  prayer  the  bet- 

-  .  -  *  _ _ A-a JXI_  Al 1—  -  Jil.! _ ts^linrirviia  aiiK-iAiAf  a  If  w*  1 1  Vvia  9*AkVk  AmVvAiwArl  fKof  J  A«r 


attended  with  many  professions  of  conversion, 
but  which  have  yielded  few  or  no  clear  eviden- 


In  size  and  style  with  their  edition  of  Milman’s  religious  subjects.  It  will  be  remembered  that 


histories  and  other  standard  works.  This  his- 


some  two  years  ago  he  went  abroad  to  recover  proper  object. 


oes  that  good  has  been  done,  while  the  result-  tory  embodies  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  in  his  health.  After  this  season  of  rest  and  re-  The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  McAuley  Mis- 
ing  evils  have  been  many,  evident,  and  perma-  a  rich  and  intensely  interesting  field.  It  is  flection  in  the  Old  World,  he  sees  more  truth  sion  took  place  at  its  headquarters,  316  Water 
nent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  written  in  a  pleasing,  unambitious  style,  ad-  and  vitality  in  historic  Christianity  than  for-  gtreet,  on  Sunday  last.  The  expenditures 
two  classes  of  emotions  which  are  usually  mlrably  suited  to  the  theme,  rising  at  times  to  merly.  He  thinks  the  existing  religious  organ-  during  the  year  have  been  f3,100.  The  Mis- 
swakened  in  religious  revivals.  The  flrst  are  a  height  of  genuine  eloquence.  Some  of  the  Izations— the  Churches— are  stronger  to-day  gfon  is  yet  $500  in  debt  on  expenditures  in¬ 
moral  or  spiritual,  and  are  such  as  sorrow  for  author’s  portraits  of  persons  not  noted  in  seou-  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  cldent  to  its  new  building.  Something  over 
Bin,  an  aversion  of  the  soul  to  all  moral  evil,  lar  history— men  who  fought  the  good  fight  of  doing  more  good  in  the  world,  and  have  a  $1,500  were  raised  on  the  spot  toward  the  $3,600 
faith  In  Christ,  and  joy  in  the  Spirit.  Then  faith,  and  went  to  their  reward  without  the  lo“g  future  of  usefulness.  He  aheSconcludes  called  for  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  work  for 
there  is  another  class  of  emotions,  to  which  it  blazon  of  an  enduring  fame— are  exceedingly  though  there  is  ground  enough  for  criti-  the  year  to  come.  This  was  subscribed  by 
is  difficult  to  give  a  suitable  name;  only  they  well  done.  It  is  obviously  a  difflcult  task  to  cism  on  existing  beliefs  and  rites  and  modes  of  Qov.  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed, 
have  nothing  moral  in  them.  They  are  such  as  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  religious  life  of  Eng-  administration,  it  is  far  more  important  just  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Hiscox,  and  others  who  have 
fear  of  punishment,  pleasure  in  the  assurance  land  from  the  opening  of  the  famous  Long  now  to  affirm  with  all  possible  emphasis  the  long  been  Interested  in  Jerry  McAuley ’s  work, 
of  having  escaped  from  it,  and  delight  in  the  Parliament  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  great,  underlying,  everlasting  truths  of  rellg-  The  latter  announced  that  his  connection  with 
prospect  of  eternal  blessedness.  There  Is  no-  century— a  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  km— of  a  spiritual  order  and  force  and  verity  the  Water-street  Mission  would  soon  cease, 
thing  of  a  moral  character  in  these  emotions,  of  unprecedented  changes  and  unparalleled  in-  which  no  science  is  fine  or  ^vanced  enough  to  He  expects  to  undertake  a  kindred  enterprise 


They  do  not,  like  the  others,  have  their  source  tellectual  activity.  Dr.  Stoughton  has  con-  explain  or  even  discover.  He  does  not  unsay  in  Thirty-second  street  near  Sixth  avenue,  and 
In  the  joy  of  repentance,  and  in  the  oonsolous-  scientiously  aimed  to  carefully  ascertain  and  what  he  has  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  John  O’Niel  will  succeed  him  in  Water  street, 
ness  of  obedience.  These  moral  emotions  are  honestly  state  the  truth,  both  in  reference  saying  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence ;  but  he  ,  .  , 

generally  attended  by  the  non-moral ;  but  the  to  the  nature  of  events  and  the  character  of  says  there  is  infinitely  more  to  declare  than  to  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  gives  these  par- 
latter  may,  and  often  do,  exist,  and  In  every  individuals.  In  hls  altogether  admirable  pre-  deny,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  more  important 

degree,  without  the  former.  Hence  come  spu-  face  he  says  he  has  recognized  that  not  all  to  declare  the  truth  than  spend  ourselves  in  Miss  Harrietto  Sykes  of  W^es^^^^^^^ 


rious  revivals,  which,  whatever  incidental  good  the  actors  on  one  side  were  saints,  and  not  criticising  half-truths  or  denying  errors, 
may  follow  from  them,  are  far  more  productive  all  the  actors  on  the  other  side  were  savages  This,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out, 
of  evil.  These  non-moral  emotions  are  conta-  nor  fiends;  the  best  of  men  were  imperfect,  substance  of  a  confession  which  is  exciti 


criticising  half-truths  or  denying  errors.  1853.  Of  their  seven  children,  four  died  young, 

This,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  is  the  three  remain.  Of  the  ten  children  of  his 
substance  of  a  confession  which  is  exciting  at-  father.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  seven  lived  to 
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glous,  and  thus  they  spread  their  mischief  their  apprehension  of  truth  was  limited,  and  tention.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Frothingham  adult  yeara— Edward  P.,  of  ^msyille,  Ky. ; 
more  widely,  involving  sometimes  large  masses  too  often  their  motives  were  apparently  mix-  confesses  very  little  in  set  terms;  yet  it  is  a  John,  pastor  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Jam^s,  a 


Of  people,  and  often  misleading  the  preacher  or  ed.  It  is  true  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  great  deal  for  him  to  acknowledge,  and  it  indl-  ^wj^r,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  wife  of  Rev 

evangelist,  who,  mistaking  these  emotions  for  holding  up  the  men  on  one  side  of  an  arbi-  cates  that  his  eyes  are  turned  in  the  right  di-  Jr.  Henry  Neil ;  Maix  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  David 

evidences  of  genuine  conversion,  makes  it  his  trary  line  as  Christian  heroes  and  those  on  the  rection,  and  that  his  steps  are  towards  higher  Torrey  of  (^zenovia,  N.  Y. ,  l&phaniah  M.  and 

great  aim  to  produce  them.  It  would  be  invid-  other  side  as  heathenish,  superstitious,  and  vile,  ground.  Mr.  Frothingham  began  his  profes- 

lous  to  point  to  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  even  though  the  one  may  be  greatly  superior  I'ional  career  when  Unitarianism  was  at  its  ®-iid  fke  last,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest,  only 

.  -  ■  •  -  .  .  jjjg  father  was  the  learned  and  re-  survive. 


these  statements;  but  some  of  them  will  read-  to  the  other.  But  in  proportion  as  all  arbi-  ueigni.  ais  lainer  was  me  learnea  ana  re-  .  - 

ily  occur  to  the  Intelligent  reader.  Such  revi-  trary  canons  of  judgment  are  swept  away  and  vered  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  Canon  Farrar,  in  a  recent  sermon,  dwelling 
vals  are  not  to  be  desired,  but  shunned.  men  of  opposing  parties  are  estimated  by  Edward  Everett  was  his  uncle.  He  graduated  on  the  mutual  good-will  of  Great  Britain  and 

Nor,  again,  are  those  revivals  greatly  to  be  what  they  have  said  and  done  according  to  a  uf  Harvard  with  distinction,  and  settled  at  Sa-  the  United  States,  thus  siwke :  “  O  friends, 
desired  which  are  brought  about,  so  far  as  hu-  single  standard  of  rectitude,  the  difficulty  of  f®m>  where  his  radicalism  gave  offence.  He  brothers  beyond  the  sea,  never  more  be  words 
man  instrumentalities  are  concerned,  by  efforts  the  historian  increases,  and  it  becomes  almost  came  here  nominally  Unitarian,  but  presently  of  strife  or  hatred  uttered  between  us !  By  all 
directed  to  the  one  end  of  converting  sinners,  impossible  to  satisfy  partisans.  One  of  the  parted  from  thAt  small  but  respectable  house-  those  common  sympathies  which  make  us  weep 
There  may  be  more  of  good  and  less  of  evil  in  strong  points  in  the  present  work  is  that  it  is  kold  to  set  up  a  sect  of  his  own,  on  the  ground  when  you  weep,  and  rejoice  when  you  rejoice, 
such  revivals  than  in  those  just  described.  But  so  fair,  so  admirably  historical  in  spirit  and  ®f  simple,  natural  religion.  He  disbelieved  a  bean  alliance  sealed  between  us,  and  for  our 
there  is  certain  to  be  much  of  evil  resulting  method,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  from  its  treat-  great  deal,  and  told  his  disbeliefs  in  elegant  children;  till  time  shall  be  no  more— an  alliance 
from  them.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  great  ment  of  persons  and  narrative  of  events  to  terms.  He  gathered  a  large  congregation  to  between  Christian  citizens  against  a  crushing 
business  of  the  Gospel  is  to  convert  men.  As  which  party  its  author  belongs.  People  who  listen  to  his  bold  and  often  brilliant  criticisms  preponderance  of  military  despotism— an  al- 
■well  might  we  say  that  the  great  business  of  imagine  that  Dissenters  are  so  dogmatic,  and  on  the  established  faith  of  mankind.  Judged  Uance  for  the  people’s  progress,  for  the  bless- 
Eoldiers  is  to  sign  the  enlistment  roll,  or  of  stu-  so  deeply  absorbed  In  their  own  body,  as  to  by  his  short  and  simple  standard,  the  religion  fog  and  evangelization  of  mankind.”  Surely 
dents  to  enter  a  school.  The  Gospel  contem-  be  unable  to  do  exact  justice  to  other  relig-  Christians  was  mostly  superstition.  But  every  Christian  reader  will  say  amen ! 

plates,  as  Its  one  great  object,  the  presenting  of  ious  communions,  have  only  to  read  with  care  sitsr  twenty  years  of  arduous  labor,  he  had  - 

©very  man  perfect  before  God.  Conversion  is  these  six  crowded  volumes  to  see  their  mis-  luerely  a  very  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  The  invitation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of 
only  a  beginning  of  this  work.  When,  there-  take,  and  learn  that  soundness  of  faith  and  a  persons  who  had  little  in  common  but  admi-  certain  officials  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Soci- 
fore,  conversions  are  sought  as  the  one  great  perfect  charity  go  hand  in  hand.  ration  for  his  daring  and  cultured  speech.  He  ety  to  our  great  American  Society  in  this  city 


trary  canons  of  judgment  are  swept  away  and  vered  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  Canon  Farrar,  in  a  recent  sermon,  dwelling 
men  of  opposing  parties  are  estimated  by  Edward  Everett  was  his  uncle.  He  graduated  on  the  mutual  good-will  of  Great  Britain  and 


©very  man  perfect  before  God.  Conversion  is  these  six  crowded  volumes  to  see  their  mis-  luerely  a  very  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  The  invitation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of 
only  a  beginning  of  this  work.  When,  there-  take,  and  learn  that  soundness  of  faith  and  a  persons  who  had  little  in  common  but  admi-  certain  officials  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Soci- 
fore,  conversions  are  sought  as  the  one  great  perfect  charity  go  hand  in  hand.  ration  for  his  daring  and  cultured  speech.  He  ety  to  our  great  American  Society  in  this  city 

object  to  be  accomplished,  or  when  it  is  sup-  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  review  found  that  criticism  had  no  binding  and  vital-  to  greater  explicitness  in  its  annual  financial 

posed  that  a  church  is  doing  nothing  if  there  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  with  such  di-  force.  Negations  did  not  feed  hungry  statement,  is  not  couched  in  such  respect- 

are  no  conversions  in  It,  or  when  the  greater  versified  contents  as  this  in  the  space  at  our  souls.  It  was  impossible  to  fuse  an  audience  ful  terms  as  might  have  been  chosen,  but  we 

Bplrituallty  of  God’s  people  is  sought,  not  as  an  command.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  It  of  individuals  into  a  (wngregation  of  members  trust  this  will  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  oc- 

important  end  itself,  but  solely  with  reference  is  quite  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  work,  glittering  generalities,  which  were  as  cold  casion  will  be  seized  by  the  American  Society 

to  the  bringing  In  of  greater  numbers  from  the  commend  its  method  and  the  spirit  in  which  f^key  were  brilliant.  When  he  was  forced  to  as  an  opportune  one  to  begin  a  more  full  and 
world,  then  the  very  chlefest  object  of  the  Gos-  it  is  written,  and  recognize  its  abiding  interest  withdraw  by  ill  health,  his  society  dispersed,  popular  exposition  of  its  affairs  than  has  hith- 
pel  is  lost  sight  of.  The  duties  of  Christians,  in  and  value.  It  would  have  been  more  complete  because  it  was  absolutely  destitute  of  cohesive  erto  been  made.  Thus  doing,  there  need  be 

this"  view,  are  summed  up  in  leading  or  attend-  and  satisfactory  had  it  begun  a  century  earli-  vitality  or  any  element  of  permanence.  no  fear  of  its  losing  its  present  firm  position  in 

Ing  public  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhorta-  er,  so  as  to  include  the  origin  and  develop-  These  facts  explain  the  significance  of  Mr.  fke  regards  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  whole 
tion.  Their  attention  is  turned  away  from  what  ment  of  Dissent  in  England.  For  both  the  Frothingham’s  recent  statements.  He  is  the  community.  The  Society  has  nothing  to  con- 
is  really  the  most  important  matter,  viz:  im-  Puritan  and  the  Presbyterian  movements  be-  acknowledged  leader  of  a  considerable  body  in  c®al,  and  an  exemplary  frankness  just  now 
proving  themselves  in  all  the  things  of  the  gan  before  and  were  potential  when  the  Long  the  United  States.  And  when  he  concedes  that  will  win  it  new  friends. 

Spirit  of  God,  purifying,  invigorating,  and  Parliament  convened.  The  Puritans  were  the  the  historic  Christianity  he  has  assailed  for  nr  J  G  Hol- 

Adorning  their  whole  characters.  If  they  made  radicals,  while  the  Presbyterians,  though  twenty  years  has  more  truth  and  vitality,  is  will  reveal  his  crateful  lovinir  and 

this  the  flrst  and  chiefest  aim,  the  conversion  standing  as  firm  as  a  rock  where  vital  prin-  longer-lived  and  more  serviceable,  than  he  p 'i-w .  ‘<1  am  thnnkful  for  havincr 

of  sinners  would  follow  as  certainly  as  an  effect  ciples  were  involved,  were  yet  the  conser-  used  to  think,  and  that  it  is  more  important  nriviinirpq  nf  labor  anri  inflnanna 

follows  a  cause.  Therefore  revivals  which  vatlves  of  the  Protestant  ^formation  in  to  confront  modern  materialism  with  a  more  ivifoanH  ahiiiirfm  thaniffni  for  aii 

seem  to  yield  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  England;  and  they  have  never  lost  their  positive  affirmation  of  religious  truth,  than  to  anpefiss  I  have  intentionallv  and 
but  which  do  not  greatly  quicken  and  elevate  original  characteristics ;  indeed  their  protest  criticise  the  supposed  defects  and  errors  of  re-  wronired  no  man  and  if  I  know  mv 

the  life  of  the  community  of  believers,  are  not  was  a  conservation  of  principles  and  prac-  ligious  bodies,  he  virtually  gives  up  the  ground  hAnrt  T  havn  fnrmvAn  all  mv  anamiaa 

to  be  desired.  The  fact  that  many  so-called  tices  which  they  held  sacred  as  essential  ele-  he  has  stood  upon  and  the  cause  he  has  advo-  ft^r  T  in  th«Tnflnita 

revivals  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ments  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  legacy  cated.  He  has  turned  his  face  in  a  new  direc-  -  aa^iHo  ovnroaaoH’tn  mo  in  tha  ufo  onri 
_ i...  _ J _ of  fKo  nhi.iaHon  oonfnrioa  fo  nil  aiihuo-  firm-  bo  boa  onimhf  o  * _ Love,  as  It  IS  exprcsseo  lo  me  in  me  me  ana 


classes,  has  doubtless  led  many  good  men  to  be  of  the  flrst  Christian  centuries  to  all  subse-  tion;  he  has  caught  a  new  temper;  he  has  ^nvimir  Toana  Pbriaf  »> 

suspicious  of,  if  not  hostile  to,  everything  bear-  quent  time.  Cartwright  was  a  Presbyterian ;  taken  a  new  departure.  death  or  my  Ijo  a _  jesus  onrist. 

ing  the  name.  But  all  money  in  circulation  he  contended  for  the  abolition  of  Archbishops  It  would  be  interesting  to  not  a  few  to  The  Century  Magazine’s  new  cover  is  an  elab- 
should  not  be  regarded  as  worthless  because  and  Archdeacons,  and  would  retain  only  bish-  learn  what  influences  led  to  this  change  in  oj-ate  affair  of  five  designs  each  one  of  four  of 
some  of  It  is  known  to  be  counterfeit.  If  there  ops  or  presbyters  to  preach  the  Word  and  hls  views  and  feelings.  But  it  is  not  at  all  un-  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  typifying  of  some 
were  none  genuine,  there  would  be  none  coun-  ■  pray,  and  deacons  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  likely  that  he  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  geasons  of  the  year  The  Aurora 

terfeit.  “From  the  fall  of  man  to  our  day,”  He  maintained  that  every  gathered  flock  of  the  bold,  blatant,  blasphemous  declamations  Borealis  will  form  a  striking  background  for 
says  President  Edwards,  “the  work  of  redemp-  Christian  believers  ought  to  be  governed  by  of  Ingersoll  and  infidels  of  his  class.  While  jj^g  central  female  figure  and  other  filling  of 
tion  has  been  mainly  carried  on  by  remarkable  Its  own  ministers  and  presbyters,  who  were  preaching  here,  he  recoiled  more  and  more  jj^g  mid- Winter  cover  One  of  our  well  known 
communications  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  way  not  to  be  created  by  civil  authority,  but  to  be  from  contact  with  and  responsibility  for  the  men  artists,  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  has  given  several 
In  which  the  greatest  things  have  been  done  chosen  by  popular  election.  Travers  held  the  whose  denials  and  denunciations  of  the  most  months  to  this  work. 

has  always  been  by  remarkable  effusions  of  the  same  views,  and  clerical  meetings  were  held  sacred  religious  convictions  of  Christendom  — ^ - - 

Spirit.”  Christians  especially  should  be  care-  by  the  two  to  develop  these  sentiments.  An  shock  all  who  have  religious  sensibilities,  and  The  late  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  among  other 
ful  bow  they  speak  against  revivals.  Ifnotal-  organized  Presbytery  appears  at  Wandsworth  profane  the  very  liberty  of  speech  they  take  benevolent  bequests,  left  $25,000  as  a  disabled 
together  of  evil  origin,  they  are  certainly  in  1672,  and  the  system  was  fully  established  pride  in  by  their  impiety  and  license.  And  ministers’  and  widows’  fund,  on  condition  that 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  who  asserts  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  government  less  obvious  but  yet  more  potent  influences—  the  General  Assembly  of  the  (Southern)  Pres- 
the  former,  must  go  all  lengths  in  admitting  of  England  could  not  reach  it,  as  early  as  even  the  still  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit— may  byterian  Chuich  increase  it  to  $100,000.  The 
consequences  into  which  the  adoption  of  that  1677.  Presbyterian  classes  may  be  traced  in  have  had  a  part  in  this  matter.  So  we  would  movement  thus  nobly  initiated  ought  to  suc- 
▼iew  will  lead  him.  He  who  admits  the  latter,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  Warwick  and  fain  hope.  oeed. 


The  un-Presbyterian  ways  of  some  of  our 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  are  cleverly  hit 
off  by  a  correspondent  on  our  sixth  page. 
There  would  be  some  excuse  for  this  were  the 
Sunday-school  helps,  papers,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  of  our  Presbyterian  Boardlnferior  to 
any  others;  but  they  are  not.  If  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  the  testimony  of  pastors,  superintendents, 
and  teachers,  they  are  excelled  by  none  In  the 
market.  But  a  yet  stronger  proof  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  month¬ 
ly  circulation  has  been  Increased  during  the 
past  twelvemonths  by  one  hundred  thousand 
copies !  _ 

I 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Kendall  and  party  reached 
New  York  on  Monday  of  last  week  from  a  pleas¬ 
ant  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
After  tarrying  a  few  days  in  Brooklyn,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  short  call  at  Baldwinsville,  his  first  charge. 
Dr.  Kendall  has  pursued  his  journey  to  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  where  his  people  will  welcome  hls 
return.  He  has  been  absent  a  little  more  than 
six  months,  and  returns  in  good  health. 

A  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Tombs,  as  faithfully  carried  on  by 
Chaplain  S.  G.  Law,  will  be  held  In  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  (Thirty-fourth  street, 
just  west  of  Sixth  avenue)  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  4th.  _ 

Dr.  Hatfield  elsewhere  makes  record  of  the 
deaths  among  the  ministry  of  our  Church  since 
about  June  1st.  As  will  be  seen,  thirty-six 
have  passed  away  within  the  last  six  months. 

The  Queen  has  sent  a  gift  of  $1,000  in  aid  of 
a  new  movement  now  in  progress  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  capital  fund  for  the  augmentation  of 
smaller  livings  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  is  win¬ 
ning  very  warm  appreciation  from  the  best 
portion  of  our  musical  public,  under  the  wise 
and  able  conduct  of  Dr.  L.  Damrosch.  A  sec¬ 
ond  public  rehearsal  takes  place  this  (Thurs¬ 
day)  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  at  Stein  way  Hall, 
and  the  second  concert  will  occur  in  the  same 
place  on  Saturday  evening  (Dec.  3)  at  eight 
o’clock.  The  audiences  thus  far  have  been 
large,  and  they  have  come  away  rewarded  and 
delighted. 

idfnisurfli  mv 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Bbiohton. — Rev.  T.  A.  Leggett  of  Chester, 
where  he  has  served  for  the  last  ten  years,  accepts 
the  call  of  this  Staten  Island  church,  made  vacant 
by  the  going  of  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene  to  Mexico, 
to  engage  in  missionary  work.  Rev.  L.  D.  Galkins 
of  West  Sprinfield,  Mass. (on  a  visit  to  the  city),  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  last  Sabbath  with  much  acceptance. 

Tboy. — The  Presbytery  of  Troy,  in  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Second  Church,  Nov.  21st,  at  the  request 
of  Rev.  George  Davis  Adams,  dissolved  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  him  and  the  Oakwood-ave- 
nue  Church  of  Troy,  and  dropped  his  name  from 
the  roll  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Adams  having  already 
transferred  his  relations  to  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
unanimously  passed  and  ordered  published : 

Resolved,  That  Presbytery  is  constrained  with 
regret  to  express  its  surprise  that  Mr.  Adams  only 
nine  montlis  ago  accei'ted  at  the  hands  of  Presby¬ 
tery  ordination  to  the  Gospel  ministry  and  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  one  of  its  churches,  when,  as  he 
now  declares,  he  could  not  even  then  receive  and 
approve  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  he  then  solemnly  assented  to  and 
engaged  to  preach ;  and  that  Presbytery  moreover 
finds  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  ill-considered 
haste  of  Mr.  Adams’  procedure,  in  assuming  rela¬ 
tions  with  another  denomination  before  giving 
Presbytery  time  to  sever  in  the  usual  orderly  way 
hls  relations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  s.  o. 

Clean. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Genesee  Valley,  held  in  this  church  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  the  call  to  Rev.  David  Winters, 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Philadelphia,  was 
cordially  approved,  and  leave  given  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  prosecute  it  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  which  meets  the  5th  inst.  A 
wide  field  of  usefulness  awaits  an  affirmative 
response  to  the  call. 

Bebqen. — This  congregation  is  prospering  un¬ 
der  the  diligent  labors  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  D.  D. 
McColl,  who  has  recently  been  greatly  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  engaged 
in  business  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates. 
Tho  afflicted  parents  have  the  sympathy  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

Elba. — Rev.  Elbert  W.  Cumings,  who  took 
charge  of  this  congregation  not  long  since,  had 
an  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  his  people,  and  ttieir  regard  for 
hls  welfare,  last  week  at  a  gathering  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  when  Deacon  Bradley,  so  long  a  highly 
prized  elder  of  the  church,  presented  him  with 
$100  from  his  friends  toward  replacing  the  horse 
he  had  lost  two  weeks  before. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden.— Dr.  V.  D.  Reed  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  twenty  years.  His  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  was  of  great  interest.  The  house  of  worship 
is  a  beautiful  one  and  cost  $90,000.  The  number 
of  members  exceeds  four  hundred. 

Stillwater. — Rev.  T.  B.  Condit,  who  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church  forty-four  years,  was  present  at 
the  Installation  of  his  successor.  Rev.  J.  P.  Clark, 
on  the  16th  of  November.  Rev.  T.  A.  Sanson  pre¬ 
sided,  Rev.  O.  H.  Hazard  preached  the  sermon. 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Burtt  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Forseman  tho  charge  to 
the  people. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  has  sail¬ 
ed  for  Europe  for  a  period  of  rest  and  recreation. 

SUNBUBT. — Special  services  have  been  held  in 
this  church,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  M.  L.  Ross,  has 
been  giving  systematic  instruction  to  a  large  class 
of  converts  and  inquirers,  with  a  view  to  their  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  church. 

Pittsburg. — Park-avenue  Church,  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  East  End  of  this  city,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Chalfant,  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  its  house  of  worship  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  size  one-third.  The  enlarged  house  was 
dedicated  Sabbath  before  last,  when  Professor  S.  J. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon. 

Montrose — On  the  17th  of  November  Dr.  J.  G. 
Miller  was  released  from  this  charge,  and  dis- . 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
On  tho  evening  of  the  18th  a  farewell  reception 
was  held  in  the  church,  at  which  the  friends  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  presented  to  the  former  an 
elegant  gold  watch,  and  to  the  latter  five  golden 
eagles.  They  left  for  their  new  home  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  N.  Y.,  on  the  next  day  after  Thanksgiving. 
Dr.  Miller  resigned  after  seventeen  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  on  account  of  impaired  health,  that 
he  might  occupy  a  less  extensive  field,  and  most 
kind  resolutions  of  regard  and  love  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  the  Session,  submitted  by  its 
committee — Daniel  Sayre,  Calvin  C.  Halsey,  and 
William  H.  Jessup.  Under  Dr.  Miller’s  ministra¬ 
tion  the  interest  in  the  weekly  prayer-meeting 
has  been  constantly  maintained,  and  the  cause 
of  Missions  has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place.  An  average  of  sixteen  each  year  has  been 
added  to  the  church  un  profession  of  faith.  The 
labors  of  Mrs.  Miller,  also  in  the  church,  the  Sab- 
bath-sehuol,  and  among  the  young  girls  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  benevolent 
work  of  the  church,  will  ever  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered. 

Faogs  Manor. — Rev.  J.  K.  Andrews  was  instal¬ 
led  on  the  3d  of  the  month.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Calvin  D.  Wilson;  Rev.  James 
Roberts  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ;  and  Rev. 
Orr  Lawson  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  After 
the  services  there  was  a  bounteous  dinner  served 
in  the  lecture-room,  closing  a  day  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  both  pastor  and  people.  The  postofflee  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  Andrews  is  Cochransville,  Chester 
county. 

PoTTSTOWN. — Mr.  H.  B.  Stevenson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  was  ordained  and 
installed  Nov.  7.  Rev.  D.  K.  Turner  presided  and 
offered  tho  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  J.  W.  Teal 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  pastor;  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Milliken 
the  charge  to  the  people. 

Enon  Valley.— Rev.  A.  A.  Mealey  has  been  re. 
leased  from  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Niles  in 
order  that  he  may  accept  a  call  to  Enon  Valley. 

MARYLAND. 

An  Old  Church.- Rev.  R.  H.  Williams,  who  is 
supplying  this  church,  recently  preached  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  sermon,  giv¬ 
ing  a  full  history  of  it  from  the  commencement  of 
'  the  organization. 


MICHIGAN. 

Habbisville.— Rev.  F.  W.  Weatherwax  of  Ber¬ 
rien  Springs  ficcepts  the  call  of  this  church. 

HILLSD4LB.— The  address  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Babbitt 
is  changed  from  Glendale,  Ohio,  to  Hillsdale. 

Ibhpemino.— The  pastor  of  this  church  was  re¬ 
cently  atisent,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  one 
of  its  ruling  elders. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville.— Rev.  Seward  M.  Dodge  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Milford,  N- 
Y.,  and  goes  to  Evansville. 

ILLINOIS. 

Monmouth.— Dr.  R.  G.  Matthews,  who  died  at 
this  place  suddenly  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  was 
connected  with  Monmouth  College  from  its  foun¬ 
dation,  as  a  director  until  1870,  when  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  trustee.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Nov.  18th, 
when  the  Faculty  and  students  attended  in  a  body. 
Dr.  Matthews  had  been  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  for  thirty  years,  having  preached  his 
flrst  sermon  in  the  Court-house,  Dec.  20th,  1851. 
The  new  church  edifice,  about  completed,  will  of 
course  be  dedicated  by  others. 

Hoopeston. — The  new  and  beautiful  church  of 
which  Rev.  A.  L.  Knox  is  pastor,  was  dedicated 
free  of  debt.  Rev.  D.  R.  Love  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon. 

MINNESOTA. 

Beaver  Cbebk. — The  new  church,  the  first  in 
Rock  county,  which  has  been  four  months  in 
course  of  construction,  was  recently  opened  for 
public  worship,  and  very  appropriately  commem¬ 
orated  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Rev. 

J.  J.  Munro  is  pastor.  Four  new  members  were 
received. 

Stillwater.- Rev.  N.  W.  Cary  will  supply  this 
church  for  six  months. 

NEBRASKA. 

Tecumsbh. — On  the  evening  of  Nov.  1  the  Rev. 

G.  Delano  Jeffries  was  Installed  pastor  of  this 
church  by  a  committee  of  the  Nebraska  City  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  O. 
Gordon  of  Lincoln ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
Rev.  E.  Benson  of  Seward ;  and  the  charge  to  the 
people  by  Judge  J.  L.  Edwards  of  Pawnee  City. 
The  new  pastor  has  already  done  a  great  work  In 
this  field,  and  is  held  In  high  esteem  by  his  people. 

Beatbicb. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyte^  of 
Nebraska  City  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  2,  the  Rev, 

A.  B.  Irwin  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Gordon  of  Lincoln  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  ;  Rev.  E.  Benson  of  Seward  charged  the  pas¬ 
tor  ;  and  Rev.  L.  B.  W.  Shryook  of  Beatrice  tho 
people.  This  old  and  Important  church  now  has 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a  pastor,  and  under 
his  ministrations  has  already  been  greatly  blessed. 

Kearney.- It  was  a  time  of  Joy  (Sunday,  Nov.  6) 
when  our  Presbyterian  household  of  Kearney  mov¬ 
ed  out  of  their  old,  dingy  frame  building  (former¬ 
ly  used  for  a  saloon)  into  their  new  and  (for  Ne¬ 
braska)  elegant  brick  bouse  of  worship.  And  not 
only  to  our  own  church  but  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  was  it  a  time  of  rejoicing ;  for  all  the  other 
congregations  dismissed  their  morning  services 
and  with  their  pastors  Joined  heartily  in  the  exer^ 
cises  of  the  dedication.  'The  day  was  one  of  our 
perfect  Autumnal  days;  the  singing  by  a  large 
and  well-trained  choir  was  most  inspiriting;  the 
sermon  by  the  pjistor.  Rev.  George  T.  Crissman, 
was  most  appropriate ;  tho  responses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  an  appeal  for  contributions  were  unusually 
prompt,  and  resulted  in  pledges  to  the  building 
fund  of  over  $600,  and  then  the  house  was  solemn¬ 
ly  consecrated  as  “a  bouse  of  worship,  separated 
from  secular  uses  and  devoted  sacredly  to  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  religion  according  to  the  customs  and 
order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United 
States.”  The  entire  cost  of  this  building  includ¬ 
ing  its  furniture  is  about  $4,500.  Kearney  is  a 
vigorous  young  city  of  2,000,  the  county  seal  of 
Buffalo  county,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  railway  with  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific,  195  miles  west  of  Omaha.  It  is  fast  out¬ 
growing  its  shanty  era,  and  Is  building  up  in  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  and  stone,  and  this  fine  church  edi¬ 
fice,  with  an  elegant  public  schoolhouse  erected 
this  season,  are  among  the  best  buildings  in  the 
State.  L. 

KANSAS. 

Burlingame. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  in  this  place,  calls  for  pastoral  services  were 
presented  as  follows :  From  the  El  Paso  Church  to 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Mann  of  this  Presbytery;  from  the 
Florence  Church  to  the  Rev.  P.  J.  L^nbouse  of 
Milwaukee  Presbytery ;  and  from  the  Wellington 
Church  to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  McGlurg  of  Neosho  ^es- 
bytery. 

Glasco. — A  new  church  was  dedicated  at  this 
place  last  month. 

Lawrence. — Tho  address  of  Rev.  Henry  Osborn 
is  changed  from  Tonganoxie  to  Lawrence. 

COLORADO. 

La  Veva. — This  little  church  is  slightly  dis¬ 
couraged  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor.  Who 
will  offer  ? 

Durango. — Rev.  James  McFarland  is  pushing 
forward  the  erection  of  a  new  church  building. 

Saguache.— Rev.  J.  J.  Gilchrist  organized  a 
Mexican  church  at  this  place,  and  an  American 
church  of  fifteen  members  at  Rock  Creek — on  bis 
way  home  from  Presbytery. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — The  Puritan  Congr^ational  Church 
is  making  an  effort  to  repurchase  ite  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  with  the  organ  and  fixtures,  lost  through  for¬ 
mer  mismanagement  and  insolvency.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  is  nect'ssary  to  raise  $^,000  in  cash. 
The  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York  (Dr.  W. 

M.  Taylor’s),  the  Pilgrim  Church  ^r.  R.  H.  Storrs’), 
the  Clliiton-avenue  Church  (Dr.  McLeod’s),  and  the 
Central  Church  (Dr.  H.  M. Scudder’s),  of  Brooklyn, 
have  each  given  $2,000. 

REFORMED. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. — Last  Sabbath  afternoon  Rev. 
W.  W.  Knox,  recently  of  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
was  installed  with  most  interesting  exercises. 
The  father  of  tho  pastor.  Rev.  John  P.  Knox, 
preached  an  excellent  sermon.  Dr.  Paul  Van  Oleef 
and  Rev.  William  Westei'field  giving  the  charges 
to  the  pastor  and  the  people. 

BAPTIST. 

New  YOBK.—The  Madison-avenue  Baptist  Church 
(corner  of  Sixty-fourth  street)  has  authorized  its 
trustees  to  change  the  name  of  the  church  to  th« 
“Baptist Church  of  the  Epiphany,”  whenever  in 
their  Judgment  a  change  of  name  shall  be  deemed 
advisable.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Joseph  Elder,  says: 
“No  particular  epiphany  was  intended  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  In  the  adoption  of  this  name;  but  in 
the  presentation  of  the  name  for  consideration  es¬ 
pecial  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  Scriptural  rather  j 
than  on  the  historical  significance  of  the  word. 

In  five  out  of  the  six  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
New  Testament  it  refers  to  that  ‘  Blessed  hope  and 
epiphany  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

Brooklyn. — The  new  organization  (Emmanuel) 
was  uduiitted  to  the  Long  Island  Association  at 
its  late  meeting,  with  199  members.  Two  weeks 
'  ago  the  society  voted  to  raise  $60,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lots  on  Lafayette  avenue  and  S..  James 
place,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  on  it  to  cost  $30,000.  * 
Of  the  former  sum  $56,500  was  subscribed. 

The  Marcy-avenue  Baptist  Church  (Rev.  H.  O.  Pen-  i 
tecost  pastor)  received  thirty-three  members  at  its  |, 
last  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  twenty-seven 
by  baptism. 

Brooklyn. — Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson,  pastor  of  the 
Greenwood  Baptist  Church,  recently  resigned,  he 
having  received  a  call  to  West  Philadelphia,  but 
the  church  unanimously  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
presented  a  petition  signed  by  400  persons,  urging 
tho  pastor  to  remain.  This  he  coucluded  to  do, 
when  a  congratulatory  meeting  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  held  in  bis  honor. 

Yonkers.— Rev.  H.  M.  Sanders  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  immediately.  He 
graduate  from  Union  Seminary  in  1876,  and  was 
soon  after  called  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  Yonkers. 
The  party  which  recently  went  out  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  B.iptist  Church,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  Mr.  Sanders’s  services. 


Qauss — Dennis — At  tho  residence  of  the  bride’s  uncle. 
Mr.  Franc-ls  C.  Eckensberger,  Hokendauqua,  r^thigh 
county,  Penn.,  on  the  afternoon  of  ThanksKivlng  day, 
Nov.  24,  1881,  by  tbe  Bev.  James  A.  LlttleTHr. 

E.  Gauss  of  New  York  city  to  Miss  Annie  Matilda 
Dennis  of  Hokendauqua 

Deesseb— Tyleb— At  Mechanlcsvlllo,  Iowa.  Nov.  23d. 
1881,  by^Rev.  £.  P.  Wells,  Rev.  £.  L.  Dbessbb  of  Bho- 
piere,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Genevieve  Tyleb. 


Boyd— At  Fort  Laramie,  Colorado,  Nov.  34th,  1881, 
suddenly  of  heart  disease.  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyd,  formerly  01 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Ely— At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28d,  1881,  Bloea- 
bbth  McKean,  wife  of  Joseph  E.  Ely,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Commodore  Williaiu  W.  McKean,  U.  8.  N. 

King— On  July  5, 1881,  while  on  a  visit  to  KalamaBoo 
Mich.,  Moses  Kino  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age. 

Born  in  Suffleld,  Conn.,  he  settled  in  Rochester  in  tbe 
year  1815,  where  he  soon  became  popular  as  a  teacher, 
gathering  into  his  school  a  large  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  the  region,  of  whom  many  afterward  became  i 
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prominent  boslnees  men  of  the  city.  An  activo,  earnest 
Christian,  he  started  the  first  regular  prayer-meeting 
erer  established  in  Rochester,  which  was  faitbfullv 
maintained  until  the  establishment  of  a  church,  the 
First  Presbyterian,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  He 
was  afterward  a  communicant  of  the  Central,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  Brick  Church.  After  glT- 
ing  up  teaohing,  Mr.  King  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  a  prominent  and  enterprising  business  man  in  the 
region  of  his  home.  Naturally  of  a  somewhat  slender 
physical  constitution,  he  yet  passed  so  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  fourscore,  retaining  his  faculties  clear  to  the 
last.  He  leaves  behind  him  the  wife  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  186d,  long  known,  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Mary  B.  Allen,  as  the  founder  and  head  of  one  of  the 
principal  female  seminaries  of  Western  New  York. 

BaiiOOM— At  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18th,  1881,  Mrs. 
CuuussA,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Lyman  Ba'.com,  who 
deMrted  this  Ufe  May  19th  1881. 

Her  funeral  was  atttended  at  her  late  residence  on 
Oct.  91st  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  WiUceman.  Mrs.  Baloom  experienced  re- 
li^on  in  1840,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Campbell,  and  in  1863  she  transferred  her  relation  to 
the  Prmbyterian  church  at  Painted  Post  As  a  >.'ife, 
mother,  neighbor,  and  Christian,  she  had  few  equals. 
She  loved  the  sanctuary  and  its  services.  Those  things 
remind  us  that  a  dear  mother  in  Israel  has  departed, 
which  has  made  a  vacanj^  that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 
By  this  sad  event  that  Christian,  hospitable  home  has 
bMn  broken  up ;  its  doors  are  closed  forever.  No  more 
reunions  will  be  held  within  its  sacred  walls,  where  the 
happy  voices  of  children  and  grandchildren  have  so 
often  greeted  that  venerable  couple.  Other  voices  will 
echo  In  its  halls,  and  strangers’  feet  will  tread  the 
ground  which  has  been  make  sacred  to  the  children 
by  an  occupancy  of  thirty  years. 

'  EsTT-At  his  home  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17th,  1881, 
Joseph  Estt,  in  his  84th  year. 

In  the  departure  of  this  venerable  man,  another  link 
is  loosed  between  our  century  (with  now  but  eighteen 
years  to  run)  and  that  in  which  Western  New  York  was 
an  all  but  unbroken  wilderness.  The  parents  of  Joseph 
Esty  wended  their  tedious  way  from  New  England  to 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  was 
born  Jane  30th,  1798.  When  a  mere  babe,  he  was  recov¬ 
ered,  by  prompt  pursuit,  from  Indians  who  had  stolen 
him.  Such  changes  “  fourscore  years  ”  can  span  I  His 
father  removing  to  Hardenburg’s  Corners  (now  Au¬ 
burn)  in  1800,  there  Mr.  Esty  passed  his  bovhood; 
in  1833  coming  to  Ithaca,  here  to  spend  his  life.  By 
the  hardest  toil,  by  frugality,  and  by  business  habits  the 
most  strict  and  punctual,  he  steadfiy  gathered  no  little 
fortune,  and  has  constantly  held  places  of  local  finan¬ 
cial  trust.  All  men  have  honored  his  probity,  and  many 
of  the  minor  improvements  and  enlargements  of  his 
village  are  due  to  his  shrewd  aid.  He  has  reared  a 
sturdy  family,  of  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  to  remember  with  just  mtitude  his 
sober  fidelity  and  respectable  name.  With  strong  do¬ 
mestic  traits,  he  lived  constantly  in  the  welfare  of  his 
children  and  children’s  children,  whom  he  remained  to 
see  to  the  fourth  generation.  His  notable  vigor  was 
stayed  almost  to  the  end,  and  without  long  sickness  or 
pain,  he  quietly  made  “  ready  to  the  Lord’s  will,”  and 
fell  asleep.  Mr.  Esty’s  legacy  of  fervent  interest  in 
God’s  house  will  long  bless  the  church  of  which  for 
fifty-eight  vears  he  was  a  member,  and  for  fifty-one 
years  a  ruling  elder.  He  was  ordained  to  his  office 
under  the  hand  of  his  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Wm.  Wisner, 
with  whom  he  intimately  shared  the  labors  of  a  minis¬ 
try  far  famed  in  its  infiuence,  but  what  was  much  more, 
rich  in  large  and  lasting  spiritual  fruit.  Through  seven 
successive  pastorates,  his  heart  beat  for  the  church  he 
loved,  and  his  fervent  voice  was  steadily  lifted  in  her 
devotions.  In  that  church,  with  strong  attachment  to 
the  Presbyterian  faith  and  order,  he  held  an  honorable 
place  among  many  devout  and  diligent  brethren,  nearly 
aU  of  whom  have  g^>ne  home.  He  was  a  moderate  and 
cautious  man,  but  determinate  and  staunch,  and  as  true 
to  his  religious  duties  as  to  all  the  outer  obligations  of 
a  busy  iife.  His  strong  frame  will  be  missed  on  the 
street,  but  more  than  that,  his  silvered  head  will  cease 
to  be  a  waymark  in  the  great  cong^regation.  We  believe 
that  he  is  where,  under  omnipresent  Light,  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  shadow  on  the  dial — that  he  is  with 
Christ,  the  Christ  whom  he  loved,  avowed,  and  though 
with  conscious  human  weakness,  sought  truly  to  serve; 
and  “  it  is  far  better.” 

Calvin  Bishop— In  the  death  of  this  aged  friend  of 
The  Evanoeust,  a  pioneer  of  this  place  and  founder 
of  this  church,  we  lose  one  who  bore  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  local  history  of  Oneida  county.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  rearM  a  large  fam- 
ilv  in  a  log-house,  the  site  of  which  is  still  marked.  In 
his  barn,  still  standing,  the  first  frame  building  of  the 
town,  manv  religious  meetings  were  held,  and  in  1813  a 
wedding  or  some  celebrity  was  solemnized. 

Mr.  ^hop  was  born  in  1801.  His  father  bought  the 
farm  in  Verona,  which  yet  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  in  1808.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the 
old  First  Church  of  Verona,  of  which  Rev.  Israel  Brain- 
ard  was  long  the  pastor.  In  1837  that  church  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  church  at  Verona  village.  Here,  in 
that  same  year,  he  was  chosen  deacon.  He  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  church  in  1847,  and  has  held  that  office  ever 
since.  He  was  married  in  1830  to  Miss  Eliza  Blair  of 
Brimfield,  Mass,  who  yet  survives ;  and  their  irolden 
wedding  was  celebrated  last  year,  amid  a  circle  of  most 
attached  friends.  He  was  twice  honored  by  Presbytery 
with  a  commission  to  the  General  Assembly.  His  house 
was  often  the  home  of  ministers.  Among  those  who 
thus  sat  at  his  table  was  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  then 
pastor  of  this  church.  Mr.  Bishop  esteemed  it  a  great 
privilege,  this  last  Summer,  to  greet  his  former  guest 
and  pastor,  and  to  kneel  with  him  in  prayer.  He  was 
most  faithful  as  an  officer  of  the  church  and  a  member 
of  society,  until  his  infirmities  so  increased  as  to  pre- 
■vent  -his  aetivitv.  Daring  the  last  vear  he  was  quite 
conscious  that  tne  end  was  approaching,  and  he  await¬ 
ed  death  without  fear.  His  trust  was  strong  and  full  in 
Christ.  ”  I  am  nothing,  Christ  Is  all,”  was  the  constant 
sentiment  of  his  heart.  He  fell  asleep  Nov.  22, 1881. 

Jn  Memoriam.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Pollt  Pbatt,  in 
Durham,  N.  Y.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  on 
a  beautifal  Sabbath  of  the  early  Summer  (June  19th), 
severed  the  last  tie  connecting  her  family  of  the  present 
with  that  generation  which  settled  the  town  and  endur¬ 
ed  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  For  about  fifty  years 
she  was  an  honored  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Durham,  and  knew  no  greater  joy  than  that 
experienced  when  her  children,  one  after  another,  pub¬ 
licly  professed  their  love  for  the  blessed  Saviour.  Of  a 
sweet  disposition,  sinralarlv  devoted  to  her  home,  and 
kind  to  all  who  knew  her,  she  was  laid  to  rest  amid  the 
tears  of  children  and  grandohildisn,  and  the  sorrow  of, 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  She  quietly  fell  asleep,  and 
just  before  unconsciousness  closed  her  eyes,  a  sweet 
smile  came  over  her  face,  and  she  said  “  The  angels  are 
coming.  Will  you  sing  '  On  the  other  side  of  Joi^n  ’  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Pratt  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Abijah  Pratt,  long 
an  exemplary  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Durham,  N.  x . 
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The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Dec.  6,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  U.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Clrclevllle,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  13th,  at 
T  o'clock  F.  M.  Sermon  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Carson. 

WILLIAM  B.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  Noi^  Church,  Binghamton,  ob 
Tuesday,  Dec.  ISth,  at  3  P.  M. 

ISAAC  O.  OODBN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Dayton  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  IL  W.  W.  COLMERT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  13th,  at  7 ;  30  o’clock  P.  H 

.  T.  8.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 
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TEMPERANCE  PIIBLIC.4TI0NS. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House 
has  published  over  900  varieties  of  publications  bearing 
upon  every  phase  of  the  temperance  question,  from  the 
pens  of  over  350  dllTerent  writers.  The  following  are 
among  the  publications : 

For  Sundax-Sctiooi  Libraries. 

Consecrated.  .  $1  60 

The  Voice  of  the  Home,  .  .  1  S6 

Hex  BinKgold’s  School,  .  .  1  26 

Bread  and  Beer,  .  .  .  .  1  26 

Prince  of  Good  Fellows,  .  .  1  26 

Amid  the  Shadows,  .  .  .  1  26 

From  Father  to  Son,  .  .  .  1  26 

His  Honor  thb  Mayor,  .  .  .  1  26 

Firebrands,  .  .*  .  1  26 

Little  Blue-Jacket,  ...  76 

Our  Homes,  .  1  60 

Bose  Clifton,  .  .  .  1  60 

Over  the  Way,  .  .  .  1  00 

White  Hands  and  White  Hearts,  1  25 

Mo  Danger,  .  .  1  25 

The  Secret  of  Victory,  ...  76 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Pen  Portraits  of  Fifty  XHustrious  Abstain¬ 
ers.  By  George  W.  Bungay.  13mo,  37S  pp.,  83  first- 
class  engravings  A  book  for  every  friend  of  the 
cause . $1.50 

The  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines.  12mo,  456 

pp.  By  George  W.  Samson,  D.D .  1.36 

Ten  Lectures  on  Alcohol.  12mo,  340  pp.  By 

B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.  Cloth,  $1;  paper  .  59 

Talks  on  Temperance.  12rao,  198  pp.  By 
Canon  Farrar,  D.D.  This  book  contains  ten  sermons 

and  talks  by  this  eminent  divine .  35 

The  Sunday-school  Concert.  16mo,  224  pp. 
Containing  36  Concert  Ezerclsee  and  Dialogues.  Pa¬ 
per .  35 

Alcohol  and  Hygiene.  An  Elementary  Les- 
eon-Rook  for  School.  13mo,  381  pp.  By  Julia  Ool- 
man.  author  of  “  The  Catechism  on  Alcohol,"  “  Juve¬ 
nile  Temperance  Manual,”  etc .  50 

Kvimgelistic  Temperance  Work.  12mo,  40 

pp.  By  Mrs  8.  M.  I.  Reary .  10 

TTnfermented  Wine  a  Fact.  By  Norman 
Kerr,M.D.,F.B  a  13mo,  48pp .  10 

Temperance  Lesson  Leaf,  of  four  pages,  for 
December  36. 1881.  Per  hundred .  60 

National  Temperance  Almanac.  1882....  10 
Thta  admirable  hand-book  for  1881  Is  now  ready,  and  full 
of  intereetlng  facte,  figures,  and  statistics.  73  pages  on 
tinted  paper. 

Send  lor  a  catalogue.  Address 

J>  MT.  STSASATS,  PuhliBhlllg  Afffillt. 

68  RXADE  STREET,  NEW  TORS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grap«  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  llKht,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastir. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heaTy  indigestible  food.  Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


K per  year  can  be  easily  made  at  home  working 
elOUvf  for  E.  G  RIDEOUT  k  CO  .  10  Barclay  street, 
New  York.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


^hiierifsemcntn. 


Furs. 


In  elegant  and  fashionable  vari¬ 
ety,  made  up  under  our  own 
supervision,  at  prices  suited  to 
all  needs. 


Sacqttes, 


Seal  and  Otter,  made  from  care¬ 
fully  selected  skins  in  all  pre¬ 
vailing  styles. 


Fur- lined  Garments, 


Circulars,  covered  with  satin  de 
Lyon  and  other  lustrous  silks. 

Dolmans,  trimmed  with  fur  and 
lined  chiefly  with  Siberian 
squirrel. 


Small  Furs  and  Muffs, 


Shoulder-Capes  of  beaver,  otter, 
and  chinchilla,  and  Muffs  of 
same  materials. 


Trimmings, 


For  ladies’  suits  and  cloaks,  in 
great  variety. 


Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


From  the  Sile  to  Norway.  Cuyler  -  -  -  1.60 

The  Letter  of  Credit.  Warner . 1.75 

Mabel’s  Stepmother.  Robbins  .  -  .  -  -  1.25 

The  Incarnate  Saviour.  Nlcoll . 1.26 

Grandmamma’s  Recollections. . 1.23 

Heroism  of  Christian  Women.  -  -  .  -  -  1.50 

The  Great  and  Good.  4  vols.  In  a  box  -  -  6.00 

Olive’s  Story.  By  Mra.  Walton.  -  ,  -  -  -  75 

Hosannas  of  the  Children.  Macduff  .  -  .  1.50 
The  Way  to  Fortune.  -  -  I.OO 

Uncle  Fred’s  Shilling. . 125 

Hilda.  By  Catherine  Shaw. . 125 

The  Lyon’s  Den.  Osborn.  -  -  -  .  -  -  1  60 

Bible  Images.  Bev.  James  Wells  -  -  -  -  1.25 

Dew  Drops  and  Diamonds. . 1.50 

Fan’s  Brother.  B.  Marshall . 0.50 

Helen  Harvey’s  Change. . 0.75 

Bobbie  and  llosle. . 1.00 

Onr  Captain. . 1.25 

Rob  and  .Mag;  or,  A  Little  Light.  .  -  -  -  0.75 

The  Sword  of  De  Bard  well. . 1.00 

Joyce  Morrell’s  Harvest.  Holt.  ....  1.50 

Golden  Library,  10  vols. . 8.60 

Calderwood’s  Science  and  Religion.  •  -  -  1.73 

*•*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  poatage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Send  for  our  Holiday  Catalogue, 

ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTRERS, 

530  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


CLUB  RATES  FOR  1882.  I 
Sunday-school  Wotld| 


COMTAININQ  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS  by  Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.O., 

and  many  other  valuable  aids  for  all  departments  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  work,  is  puollshed  monthly  at  80  cents  a  year : 
but  in  order  to  britiff  it  toMin  the  reach  of  every  teacher  and  &ble 
ecliolar,  it  will  be/umithed  bv  modi  at  thefolUnoing 

GREATLY  REDUCED  RATES  IN  CLUBS: 

30  copies  or  more  to  one  address  per  year,  40  cents  each; 
10  copies,  45  cents  each ;  6  copies,  60  cents  each ;  3  copies,  65 
cents  each. 

THE  AMEBICAN  SUMBAT-SCHOOL  UNION  QUABTEBLY— An 
exceedingly  bright  and  attractive  help  for  scholars,  Illus¬ 
trated.  One  copy,  6  cents ;  30 cents  per  year;  five  and  over, 
15  cents  each. 

The  Scholab'8  Lesson  Fapeb— Containing  Questions, 
Notes.  Explanations,  etc. ;  and 

The  PBIM aby  Lesson  Pafeb— For  the  Younger  Scholars. 
Enlarged  and  greatlg  improved.  Each,  ten  copies  per  year,  75 
oenta ;  one  hundred  oopiea,  $7.50. 

Qdabtebly  Review  Papebs— l.  Large  Review  Chart.  31x5 
feet,  35  cents  each,  $1  per  year;  3,  Superintendent’s  Re¬ 
view  Papers,  3  cents,  8  cents  per  year;  3,  Scholar’s  .and 
Teacher’s  Review  Paper,  one  hundred  copies,  75  cents,  $3 
per  year. 

New  illustrated  Youth’s  Papers  for  1882. 

The  iLLUSTBATa.^  xRKASUBY  OF  KNOWL.EDOE,  Setting 
forth  the  works  and  wlsd'.m  of  God,  as  shown  in  Nature, 
Science,  and  Philosophy ;  and 

TBUTH  IN  LIFE,  illustrating  the  importance  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  life  of  temperance  in  all  things,  and  devotion  to 
Christian  principles. 

Monthly,  price  of  each,  10  copies  or  more  to  one  address, 
9  cents  each  per  year,  or  3)  cents  per  quarter.  Single 
subscriptions,  36  cents  each,  or  40  oenta  for  both  per  year. 

THE  Youth’s  WOBLD—Contalnlng  articles  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Newton,  D  D.,  and  many  other  popular  writers. 
Monthly  35  cents  a  year;  5  copies  and  over,  13  cents  each. 

The  Pictubb  Wobld— Containing  the  Bible  Lesaooa  and 
Stories  for  Little  People,  in  large  type  and  beautifully  II- 
lustratad.  Two  numbers  a  month,  four  pages  each,  36 
oenta  per  year ;  five  copies  and  over,  30  oenta  each. 

One  each  tf  there  four  beautfuUgilluMtrated  papert,  to  one  addrar 
for  a  year,  only  75  cenU.  Special  rateg  in  hU  qf  10  or  more. 
Addreee  the 


~1 


American  S.  S.  Union, 

1133  CHESTNUT  BT.,  Philadelphia 
19  Bible  House,  New  York. 
73  RANDOLPH  ST.,  Chicago. 


MOTHER 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  Golden  Thoughts  on 

This  elegant  GIFT  BOOK,  by  300 
BKST  AUTHORS,  Intrnduction  b. 
T.  L.  CUYLER.  contains  the  OEM: 

of  thought  npon  liniJP  Q  I**.® ‘11"*'®^. 
est  names  to  mor-  |I||MI-  Ju  tals  given.  Rev. 
Dr.  ARMITAGE  IIUIfIL  W  eays  :  » It  cannot 
be  valued  wiih  pure  GOLD.”  A 
BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT.  GET  IT. 

Cloth,  •3.75.  Morocco  in  a  box,  *5, 
by  mail.  E.  B.  TREAT,  Publi  her, 

757  1  roadway,  N.  Y< 


HEAVEN. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS’ 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


HARPER’N  POPULAR  CYCLOP.EDIA  OF  UNITED 
STATPIS  HISTORY.  From  the  Aboriginal  Period  to 
1876.  Containing  Brief  Sketches  of  Important  Events 
and  Conspicuous  Actors.  By  Benson  J.  Losslng,  Author 
of  “The  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,”  "Field-Book 
of  the  War  of  1813,”  Ac.  Illustrated  by  two  Steel-plate 
Portraits  and  ever  1,000  Engravings.  3  vols.,  Royal  8vo, 
Cloth,  $13. 

II. 

THE  BOY  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  FAR  BAST.  Part 

III.  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  In  a  Journey  to  Ceylon 
and  India.  With  Descriptions  of  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Buriuah.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox,  Author  of 
’’  The  Young  Nlmrods,”  &c  Copiously  Illustrated. 
8to,  Ornameutal  Cloth,  $3.  Uniform  with  Col.  Knox’s 
“Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East,”  Parts  1.  and  II. 

HI. 

F-4UL  THE  MISSIONARY.  By  Rev.  WilUam  M.  Taylor, 
D  D.,  Minister  of  the  Broadway  tabernacle,  New  York 
City.  Illustrated.  13mo,  Cloth,  $1.60. 

IV. 

DEQUINCEY.  By  David  Masson.  13mo, Cloth,  75  cents. 
The  Latest  Volume  issued  in  the  English  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters. 

V. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  By 
Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson.  4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $7.50.  In  a 
Box. 

VI. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN.  Summer  and 
Winter  Journeys  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Northern  Finland.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  With 
Map  and  336  Illustrations  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7.50. 

VII. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.”  By  W.  L.  Alden, 
Author  of  “  The  Moral  Pirates.”  Illustrated.  Square 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1. 

VIII. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FOR  1881.  833  Pages, 
750  Illustrations.  4to,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3. 

IX. 

THE  PROTAGORAS  OF  PLATO.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  E.  G.  Slhler, 
Ph.D.,  some  time  Fellow  in  Greek  In  the  Johns-Hopkins 
University.  13mo,  Cloth,  75  cents.  (In  Harper’s  New 
Olaseioal  Series,  edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.O.) 

X. 

THE  YORKTOWN  CAMPAIGN  and  the  Surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  1781.  By  Henry  P.  Johnston.  Illustrated. 
8to,  Cloth,  $3. 

XI. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS,  and  the  Tricks  of  Trap¬ 
ping  and  Trap-making.  Containing  Comprehensive 
Hints  on  Camp  Shelter,  Log  Huts,  Bark  Shanties,  Wood¬ 
land  Beds  and  Bedding,  Boat  and  Canoe  Building,  and 
Valuable  Suggestions  on  Trappers’  Food,’,’  Ac.  With 
Extended  Chapters  on  the  Trapper’s  Art,  containing  all 
the  “  Tricks  ”  and  Valuable  Balt  Recipes  of  the  Pro¬ 
fession;  Full  Directions  for  the  Use  of  the  Steel  Trap, 
and  for  the  Construction  of  Traps  of  all  Kinds;  Detail¬ 
ed  Instructions  fur  the  Capture  of  all  Fur-bearing  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  Valuable  Recipes  for  tbe  Curing  and  Tanning  of 
Fur  Skins,  Ac.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Author  of  “  Pas¬ 
toral  Days.”  Illustrated  by  tbe  Author.  l3mo,  Cloth, 
11. 

XII. 

WESTCOTT  AND  HORT’S  GREEK  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  The  New  Testament  in  tbe  Original  Greek. 
The  Text  Revised  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D  ,  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peterborough; 
and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  American 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schatf,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee.  Crown,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3. 

XIII. 

THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  Harper's  American  Editions :  Pica,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Bed  Edges,  $3;  Brevier,  16mo,  Cloth,  46  cents;  Full 
Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  90  cents ;  Brevier,  i3mo.  Cloth,  Red 
Edges,  60  oents ;  Brevier,  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

XIV. 

THE  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SONG  COLLECTION. 
Containing  Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 
for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  With 
Music.  Everything  Complete  on  its  own  Page.  Select¬ 
ed  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Royal  8vo,  Paper,  same  Size  and 
Form  as  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  40  cents.  Also  an 
edition  on  finer  paper,  in  Embossed  Cloth,  $1. 

XV, 

FARM  FESTIVALS.  By  Will  Cnrleton,  Author  of  “Farm 
Ballads,”  “  Farm  Legends,”  and  “  Centennial  Rhymes.” 
With  numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations.  Uniform 
with  ”  Farm  Ballads  ”  and  ”  Farm  Legends.”  8vo,  Il¬ 
luminated  Cloth,  $3;  Gilt  Edges,  $3.50. 

XVI. 

HARPER’S  CTCLOP.EDIA  OF  BRITISH  AND 
AMERICAN  POETRY.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent. 
Royal  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Colored  Edges,  $4.50. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

A  Laodicean.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  With  two  Illustrations. 
30  oents. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  30  cents. 

Chrlstowell.  By  B.  D.Blackmore.  30  oents. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.  30  cents. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  30  oents. 

A  Life’s  Atonement.  By  D.  C.  Murray.  30  cents. 

Ivy :  Cousin  and  Bride.  By  Percy  Greg.  30  cents. 

Sceptre  and  Bing.  By  B.  H.  Buxton.  30  cents. 

The  Cameronians.  By  James  Grant.  30  cents. 

The  Private  Secretary.  20  cents. 

With  Costs.  By  Mrs.  Newman.  15  cents. 

Toby  Tyler;  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus.  By  James  Otis. 
Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $1. 

99-Habfer  a  Bbothebs  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  on  rocelpt  of  tbe  price. 

49*  HABPXB’s  Catalogue  mailed  tree  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cents  in  stamps. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  lew  York. 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO. 


JFJLL  PUBLISH  DEC.  1st, 


The  Verbalist : 

A.  Manual  devoted  to  Brief  Discussions  of  the 
Right  and  the  Wrong  Use  of  Words,  and  to 
some  other  Matters  of  Interest  to  those  who 
would  Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety.  By 
Alfred  Ayres,  author  of  “  The  Orthofepist,” 

“As  a  man  Is  known  by  hts  company,  so  a  man’s  company 
may  be  known  by  hla  manner  of  expressing  himself.” — 
Swift. 

”  We  remain  shackled  by  timidity  till  we  have  learned  to 
speak  with  propriety.” — Johueon. 

Uniform  with  “Tbe  Orthoepist.”  One  volume. 
18mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1. 


Home  Decoration: 

Instructions  in  and  Designs  for  Embroidery,  Panel 
and  Decorative  Painting,  Wood -carving,  etc. 
By  Janet  E.  Ruulz-Rees,  author  of  “Horace 
Vernet,”  etc.  With  numerous  Original  Designs. 

Contents:  I.  Introductory;  II.  General  Remarks;  III. 
Materials  and  Prices;  IV.  Stitches  and  Methods;  V.  Win¬ 
dow-bangings  and  Portieres;  VI.  Screens;  VII.  Lambre¬ 
quins  and  Small  Panels;  VIII.  Incidental  Decorations; 

IX.  Woud-corvlug. 

“  Home  Decoration  ”  is  the  seventh  issue  in 
“Appletons’  Home  Books.”  12mo,  cloth.  Price, 
60  cents. 

III. 

Home  Amusements. 

By  M.  E.  W.  S.,  author  of  “Amenities  of  Home,” 
etc. 

CONTENTS:  I.  Prefatory;  II.  The  Garret;  III.  Private 
Theatricals,  etc.;  IV.  Tableaux  Vivunta;  V.  Brain  Games; 
VI.  Foriune-teUlng;  VII.  Amusements  for  a  Rainy  Day; 
VIII.  Embroidery  and  other  Decorative  Arts;  IX.  Etching; 

X.  Lawn  Tennis;  XI.  Garden  ParUes ;  XII.  Dancing;  Xlli. 
Gardens  and  Flower-stands;  XIV.  Cagvd  Birds  and  Avia¬ 
ries;  XV.  Picnics;  XVI.  Playing  with  Flru— Ceramics; 

XVII.  Archery;  XVIII.  Amusemente  tor  the  Middle-aged 
and  the  Aged;  XIX.  Tbe  Panor;  XX.  Tbe  Kltch. n;  XXI. 
The  Family  Horse  and  other  Pete ;  XXII.  In  Conclusion. 

Eighth  issue  in  “  Appletons’  Home  Books.” 
12mo,  cloth.  Price,  60  cents. 

"Appletons’  Home  Books”  now  consist  of: 
Building  A  Home,  illustrated;  Howto  Furnish 
A  Home,  illustrated ;  The  Home  Garden,  Illus¬ 
trated;  Home  Grounds,  illustrated;  Amenities 
OP  Home;  Household  Hints;  Home  Decora¬ 
tion,  illustrated ;  and  Home  Amusements.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  flexible,  with 
illuminated  design.  12mo.  Price,  60  cents  each. 


For  tale  by  all  bookteUert ;  or  tent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  to  any 
addrett  in  the  United  SUUet,  on  receipt  tf  price. 

D.  APPLETOU  Sc  CO.,  Publishers, 

1, 8,  A  6  Bond  Btbebt,  New  yobs. 


RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  1881-1882. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON 


HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 


I. 


RAPHAEL 


HIS  LIFE,  HIS  WORKS,  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

With  155  Engravings  and  48  Full-page  Plates.  One  imperial  octavo  volume,  620  pages,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  half  morocco,  full  gilt  edges  (In  a  neat  box)  $15.  Turkey  morocco,  $20. 

The  large  number  of  illaztrations  in  the  text,  together  with  the  numerouz  full-page  platez,  In 
this  superb  work,  all  reproduced  from  Paintings  or  fao-similes  of  Drawings  of  RAPHAEL,  by  the 
FIRST  ARTISTS  IN  EUROPE,  make  thiz  tbe  moat  artlstio  and  valuable  Gift  Book  ever  published  in 
thia  country. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  “Aa  a  Holiday  book  it  baa  the  rare  merit  of  being  aumptuona  in 
appearance  and  authoritative  in  contenta.  It  ia  a  mine  of  correct  Information.” 

A  PICTURESQUE  TOUR  IN  PICTURESQUE  LANUS. 

France,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Tyrol,  Italy,  Scandinavia. 

Magnificent  imperial  folio  volume,  on  superfine  paper,  with  170  Engravings,  many  of  them  full-page  plates,  from 
designs  by  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  countrlea  deacribed.  Bound  in  richly 
ornamented  cloth,  full  gilt  (in  a  neat  box).  Price.  SIO. 

The  London  Times  says :  "  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  way  in  which  the  artiste  of  this  work  bring  palpably 
before  us  precisely  what  we  want  to  know.  Many  of  the  subjects  will  be  recognized  as  the  work  of  artiats 
so  dlstingnlahed  as  JULES  BRETON,  COROT,  the  eminent  landscape  painter,  ISRAELS,  the  first  of 
the  modern  Dutch  school,  and  TIDEMAND,  the  Norwegian,  whose  pictures  are  so  remarkable  for 
truth  and  character.” 

- O - 

Copies  sent  by  exj/ress,  expense  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  printed  price,  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  New  York. 

preparingIo  extend 

THE  following  DEPARTMENTS  IN  OUR 

New  Building, 

WE  THEREFORE  OFFER  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS. 


PLUSHES  FOR  BONNE'TS 
AND  CLOAKS. 

BLACK  BONNET  PLUSHES,  $1.35  up  to  $5. 

LADIES’  AND  MISSES'  HOSIERY.  LADIES’  AND  OENTS’ 
UNDERWEAR,  GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BILK  VELVETS,  BLACKS  AND  COLORS,  69c.  up. 

FINE  QUALITIES.  34-INCH,  $1.96;  woitb  $3. 

THIS  WEEK 

WE  SHALL  ENTER  OUR  NEW  BUILDING. 

Sash  Ribbons, 

6-INCHB8  WIDE,  LARGE  LOT  RICHEST  GOODS,  46c. ; 
BEGULAB  $1  GOODS. 

NATURAL  OSTRICH  PLUMES  AND  TIPS,  35c.,  56c.,  75c  , 
$1  TO  FINEST. 

FINE  FANCY  BIRDS,  NOVELTIES,  AND  BREASTS. 

FURS,  FURS, 

Handsome  Seal  and  Otter  Saeps, 

$95,  $100,  $115,  $160,  $175,  $300,  UP. 
FUR-LINED  DOLMANS,  $39,  $45,  $60,  $65,  $76. 
FUR-LINED  CIRCULARS,  $35,  $30.  $35,  $40,  $50.  UP. 
LARGE  LOT  OF  FURS  AND  TRIMMINGS,  warranted. 

OUR  STOCK  OF 

Heliday  Goods  and  Toys 

WILL  BE  BEADY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS  IN 

OUR  NEW  EXTENSION, 

WHICH,  WHEN  COMPLETED,  GIVES  US 

115,000  SQUAEE  FEET 

IN  WHICH  TO  TRANSACT  BUSINESS. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

809,  811,  811  1-2  GRAND  STREET, 
56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  and  70  ALLEN  ST., 
59,  61.  63  OBCHABD  STREET. 


A.  T.  Slewaii  &  Co. 

will  close  the  stock  of  an 

Unrivaled  Manufacture  of 

Black  Gaslmiores, 

43  Inches  Wide, 

Commencing  at 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YARD. 

The  same  fabric  and  quality  has  never 
been  offered  at  such 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Bioadway,  4tli  Ate,,  9tli  &  lOtli  Sts. 


New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book. 

WORSHIP  IN  SONG. 

By  JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Musical  Editor  of  “  Songe  for 
the  Sanctuary,”  assisted  by  the  Bev.  J.  QLENTWORTH 
BUTLER,  D.D. 

EVANGELICAL  HTHNAL. 

By  the  Rev.  CHAB.  CUTHBEBT  HALL,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Prof.  8.  LA8AB, 
Editor  of  the  ”  Hymnary." 

Correspondence  solicited.  Returnable  examination  co 
plea  sent  to  Pastors  or  Committees.  Specimen  pages  free 
to  any  applicant. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 


HolidaY  Entertainment  for  Children ! 

Catching  Kriss  Kingle. 

HUMOBOUS  POETBT  by  HEZEKIKH  BDTTEBWOBTE. 

MUSIC  by  DR.  G.  F.  ROOT. 

Uttle  girl  catches  Santa  Claus  in  the  fireplace,  and  finds 

him  to  be  grandpa.  A  family  scene  Is  introducad,  at  which 

the  old  Carols  are  sung.  Can  be  gotten  up  in  two  weeks. 

“Off!  be  off  now,  all  ye  children  I  We  must  set  the  rot  a 
aright. 

Come  here,  Bertha ;  let  me  whisper — it  is  Christmas  Eva 
to-night. 

And  Kriss  Kingle  down  tbe  chimney  comes  with  presents, 
so  1  hear ; 

If  you  catch  him,  you  can  keep  him,  and  have  Christmas 
all  the  year.” 

Bend  25  cents  fur  specimen  copy. 

JOHN  CHURCH  •  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

New  York  Office,  ff  Union  Square. 


What  more  suitable  Christmas  or  New  Tear 
Gift  than  fine  paper  and  envelopes  stamped 
with  your  friend’s  monogram,  and  put  up  In 
a  handsome  box.  Give  your  order  early  that 
time  may  be  had  to  sketch  and  engrave  the 
monogram  and  stamp  the  paper. 

Van  Kleeck,  Clark  &  Go., 

STATIONERS, 

335  Broadway,  opposite  Postoflloe. 
PBiCB  Lists  fcbnished  on  appucation. 


The  season  for  selling 
Silks  at  WHOLESALE  be¬ 
ing  about  at  an  end, 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  Co. 
have  transferred  their  EN¬ 
TIRE  stock  of  Brocatelle 
and  Damasse  Silks  and  Sat¬ 
ins  from  the  WHOLESALE 
Department  to  the  Retail 
Counters. 

These  goods  present  a 
multitude  of  elegant  designs, 
and  in  order  to  sell  them 
AT  ONCE  they  have  been 
marked  at  ONE  HALF  of 
the  prices  at  which  they 
could  be  replaced. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
Broadway  &  Eleventh  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO,, 

i4th  Street,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  13th  Street, 
NEW  YORK, 

GRAND  CE.VTBAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT, 

ON  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28, 

WILL  INAUGURATE  THEIR  REGULAR 

HOLIDAT 

OPENING 

OF 

Dolls,  Toys, 

AND 

F  A  N  0  Y_G  {)  0  D S . 

WE  HAVE  MADE  GREATER  PREPARATIONS  THAN 
EVER  BEFORE,  AND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  IN  OUR 
IMMENSE  ESTABLISHMENT  OFFERS  UNPRECEDENTED 
ATTRACTIONS  TO  THOSE  LOOKING  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

OUR  IMPORTATIONS  OP  DOLLS.  TOYS,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS  ABE  LARGER  AND  EMBRACE  A  GREATER  VARI¬ 
ETY  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


OUR  REPUTATION  FOR  BEING  THE  LEADING  HOUSE 
IN  AMERICA  IN  HOLIDAY  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCBIP 
TION  FOB  TWENTY-THREE  YEARS,  WILL  BE  FULLY 
SUSTAINED  THIS  SEASON. 

OUR  THREE  LARGE  WINDOWS  ON  14TH  STREET  WILL 
^  DISPLAY  SCENES  IN 

DOLL  LIFE 

OF  GREAT  ATTRACTION,  AND  WHICH,  WE  THINK, 
WILL  ECLIPSE  ALL  OUR  FORMER  EFFORTS. 


MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  BECEITE  SPECIAL  CARE,  AND 
WILL  BE  SHIPPED  ON  ANY  DATE  DESIBED. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


WANT  Kir).  * 

A  man  of  good  education,  bualneaa  ability,  and  a  small 
capital,  to  learn  bow  to  sell  my  books  by  actual  experience 
in  the  field,  and  then  to  manage  ibis  section,  and  hire, 
train,  and  start  men.  A  man  of  energy,  tact,  and  skill  in 
hiring  men  can  make  from  $1,500  to  $3  000  a  year  for  five 
years.  Give  age,  experience,  and  send  this. 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  Springfield,  Hass. 


A  GREAT  MJOOESS!  2d  EDI  riON  ! 

46^  To  further  inertate  tale,  price  redueed. 

Great  speeches  by  great  lawyers.— 

Giving  Arguments  and  Speeche*  before  Courts  and 
Juries  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  American,  English, 
and  Irish  Lawyers.  A  great  book  of  Legal  Eloquence  and 
Argument  Published  by  BAKER.  VOORHIS  k  CO.,  New 
York.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

So.  12D  BKOIDYYAT  (Eqntable  BiQdiig).  lEW  T6U. 

ISSUE 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT 

AND 

CIRCXJLAR  NOTES 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THB  WORLD. 

MAKE  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSPER3. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Oa 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EZCHAS9M 
ON 

LOIBOI,  UVGKPOOL,  EDUBOEGH,  BELM8T,  PHI, 
AfnYEXP,  BEUn,  BREIEI,  USIOLDll. 
Issue  COMMEBCIAL  and  TRAYELLEBB* 
Credits,  In  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  at.t. 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD;  and  In  Fmnes,  wm 
USE  IN  MAR'TINIQUE  and  GUADAiiOUP]|. 
Make  Telbgkafhio  Transfebs  or  Monet  b»- 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  OoUNTBIES,  THBOTOHi 

London  and  Paris.  Make  CoUestions  of  Dmfli 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  tho  United  Stntit 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  In  the  Dnttti 
States  on  Foreign  Conntries. 

4^  TO  TBAVELLEB8.— Travellers'  Credits  loaned  atXkM 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  nguf- 
ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjMsat 
countries ;  or  In  Pounds  Starling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  tfeo 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  bs  addrsaaad 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 


H.  Victor  Newcomb,  PretL 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Logan  C.  Murray, 

William.  R.  Travers,  John  J.  McCook, 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 

Direetori, 

The  United  States  National  Bank, 

NEW  YORK. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
AND  individuals,  SOLICITED. 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Cashier. 


T 


HE  SPIRITUAL  SONG  SERIES 

of  Hymn  and  Tune  Books  consists  of  three 
works,  each  entirely  independent  of  the  others, 
yet  together  constituting  a  perfect  equipment 
for  the  various  song-services  of  the  Church.  The 
series  is  the  culmination  of  the  hymn  and  tune 
book  work  of  Bev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.P., 

compiler  of  “Songs  for  the  Sanctuary.’’  It 
consists  of: 

Spiritual  Songs  for  Church  and  Choir; 


a  work  of  1086  hymns,  and  509  tunes— pro¬ 
nounced  by  hundreds  of  leading  pastors  of 
several  denominations  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  in  America.  Editions  are  prepared  with 
a  Psalter  and  with  Selections  for  Responsive 
Readings. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  Social  Worship;  an 


abridgment  of  the  above,  containing  half  as 
many  hymns  and  tunes,  and  intended  for 
prayer-meetings  and  smaller  churches.  “It 
is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  T  know  of.” — Pas¬ 
tor  First  Cong.  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School ; 


containing  music  of  a  high  class,  simply  ar¬ 
ranged  and  adapted  to  hymns  for  children. 
The  issue  of  this  book  was  said  to  “  mark  an 
era  in  Sunday-school  music.”  An  edition  has 
recently  been  published  containing  the  hymns 
only. 

Returnable  sample  copies  of  tbe  first  two  of 
the  above  books  sent,  without  charge,  to  pas¬ 
tors  and  committees.  A  sample  of  the  Sunday- 
school  book  mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents 
in  stamps. 

261,000  Copies 

of  the  books  of  .this  series  have  been  printed, 
and  are  now  on  the  press.  Price  lists  and 
further  information  gladly  furnished  by  the 
publishers. 

The  century  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHRISTMAS 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  Greatest  Number  of  the  Vear. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOK  OF  100  PAGES,  AND 
NEARLY  AS  MANY  PICTURES,  FOB  ONLY  25  CENTS. 


In  accordance  with  their  custom,  the  editors  of 
St.  Nicholas  have  made  the  December  number 
(ready  November  29tb)  a  special  Holiday  issue. 
In  it  begin  the  leading  serials  of  the  year : 

**TH£  H0081EB  SCHOOL-BOT.** 

By  Edward  Eggleston, 

author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-master,”  etc.,  and 

“DONALD  AND  DOBOTHT;’ 

By  Uri.  Mary  Mapez  Dodge, 
editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  author  of  "  Hans  Brink- 
er,”  "Rhymes  and  Jingles,”  etc. 

The  names  of  these  authors  are  sufficient  to  se- 
cuie  for  their  stories  an  immense  audience  of  girls 
and  boys.  Dr.  Eggleston’s  “  Hoosier  School-mas¬ 
ter,”  after  having  reached  an  enormous  sale  in 
America,  has  been  translated  into  several  Europe¬ 
an  languages.  Mrs.  Dodge’s  “  Hans  Brinker,* 
which  has  been  called  “  nearer  a  modern  classic 
than  anything  of  its  kind  in  literature.”  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Russian,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  German. 

OTHER  ATTRACriOKS 

of  this  great  number  are :  A  Erontizpiece  printed  in 
color;  “An  Angel  in  an  Ulster, ”  a  Christmas  story, 
by  Washington  Gladden,  with  more  Christmas 
stories  by  Frank  R  Stockton  and  others;  “Stories 
of  Art  and  Artists — Raphael,”  by  Clara  Erskiiie  Clem¬ 
ent,  with  beautiful  illustrations.  Foil-page  lllaa- 
trated  Foema,  contributions  from  “  H.  H.,”  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  Thomas  Dunn  English,  and 
others;  in  all 

Thirty-two  Stories,  Poems,  and  Departments.  The 
first  edition  of  this  great  issue  is  100,000,  of  which 
10,000  will  be  sold  in  England.  Every  boy  and 
girl  not  already  a  reader  of 

The  Children’s  Magazine  of  America  ” 

should  be  made  happy  with  this  number. 

Price,  25  cents.  Subscription  price,  $3  a  year. 
Sold  by  book-sellers  and  news-dealers. 

The  Bound  Volume  of  Sf.  Nicholas 

for  1881  is  now  ready,  in  two  parts,  each  contain¬ 
ing  500  pages  and  beautirully  illustrated ;  bound 
in  red  and  gold,  price  $2.50  per  part. 

The  CENTURY  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Oni  43d  isniial  Heliday  Season. 

ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL  ARTICLES  FOR 

Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Presents. 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  VALISES.  LADIES 
DRESS  AND  BONNET  THUNKS.  ENGLISH  LEATHER 
GLADSTONE  BAGS.  FINE  TRAVELLING  AND  SHOP¬ 
PING  BAGS,  IN  ALLIGATOR,  SEAL,  AND  RUSSIA 
LEATHER.  WITH  ENGLISH  MOUNTINGS.  POCKET 
BOOKS,  OIOAB  CASES,  DOLLS,  TRUNKS,  ko.,  kc. 

JOHN  CA'TTNACH, 

TEim  HimiriCTDSES  m  mpoBRB, 

786  Broadway,  near  Astor  Plaee. 
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THE  MEW-VOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1881. 


THE  FATBIAJEICH  OP  TWO  SYNODS. 

(An  Ad<1reea  at  Dr.  Henry  Little’s  Golden  Wedding,  Sept 
It,  1881,  by  Preeldent  Tuttle  ot  Wabash  Oollege  ] 

The  prlTilege  of  saying  a  few  words  on  so  inter¬ 
esting  an  occasion,  though  undeserved,  is  greatly 
prized.  We  are  gathered  to  honor  the  patriarch  of 
«ur  two  Synods.  I  feel  myself  unworthy  to  un¬ 
loose  the  latohets  of  his  shoes.  Nevertlieless,  I 
desire  to  add  a  little  to  the  honors  with  which  we 
seek  to  make  this  jubilee  memorable. 

You  will  find  the  chief  value  of  these  remarks — 
If  there  be  any — ^to  consist  in  the  affection,  almost 
filial  love,  which  inspires  them.  I  shall  deal  not 
with  history,  with  dates  and  documents,  to  verify 
every  statement,  but  with  reminiscences  running 
Almost  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  now 
eulminating  in  a  golden  wedding.  The  fifty  years 
now  closing  make  up  a  very  remarkable  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  been  the  period  of 
invention,  groMrth  in  Church,  State,  schools,  mis¬ 
sions,  every  good  thing,  and  some  not  good. 
<Iod  has  indeed  been  in  history.  Our  venerable 
friends  have  lived  in  holy  matrimony  during  this 
wonderful  period.  And  I  do  not  doubt  they  can 
magnify  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  give  fresh  guaran¬ 
tees  to  the  23d  and  91st  Psalms,  the  10th  of  John, 
and  the  8th  of  Bomans.  They  were  true  fifty 
yean  ago,  and  they  will  be  true  forever.  The  love 
and  promises  of  Ood  have  spanned  their  married 
life  until  it  is  golden,  and  if  now  so  near  the  sun- 
setting,  they  are  still  lighting  up  the  heavens  with 
light  supernal. 

How  many  Ups  to-day  are  breathing  out  benedic¬ 
tions  upon  this  oouple,  the  centre  of  all  our  inter¬ 
est  on  this  occasion ! 

Will  you,  at  the  outset,  pardon  me  should  I 
seem  to  wander  a  little,  and  deal  with  persons 
some  of  whom  are  not  bound  to  the  venerable 
oouple,  the  centre  of  these  ovations,  by  the  ties  of 
blood.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  1832,  my 
father,  in  removing  his  family  to  Ohio,  reached 
the  famous  Granville  settlement,  and  there  we 
passed  the  night.  The  town  was  then  experienc¬ 
ing  a  revival  of  great  power.  The  "Conference  of 
Churohes  ”  had  been  in  successful  progress  several 
days,  attended  by  people  from  the  Homer,  Hart¬ 
ford,  St.  Albans,  and  Jersey  Churches,  with  their 
pastors.  About  the  middle  of  the  week  occurred 
an  incident  that  set  the  region  in  a  blaze.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  with  bis  family  was  on  his  way 
to  Lane  Seminary.  Chartering  a  stagecoach  at 
Wheeling,  he  was  travelling  leisurely  at  his  own 
eonvenlence.  As  he  reached  the  hill  overlooking 
Granviile  from  the  East,  he  said  "  This  must  be  a 
New  England  settlement.”  And  it  did  not  take 
long  for  the  man  whose  fame  as  a  preacher  was 
national,  to  find  out  the  pastor  of  this  most  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  church.  And  the  pastor  wel¬ 
comed  the  great  preacher,  as  from  Gk>d.  He  must 
preach  of  course.  The  news  was  sent  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  that  the  author  of  "  The  Six  Ser¬ 
mons  on  Intemperance”  would  preach  several 
days  at  Granville.  And  the  people  fiocked  in,  and 
the  old  church  was  never  more  thronged.  And 
there  Dr.  Beecher  did  his  first  revival  preaching 
at  the  West.  The  Monday  night  in  question  this 
truly  great  man  preached  his  closing  sermon  in 
Granville.  The  incident  may  not  seem  pertinent, 
but  it  shows  what  the  period  was  which  began  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was  a  revival  period. 

The  pastor  of  the  Granville  church  was  the  Bev. 
.Jacob  Little.  A  few  years  previous  (at  the  time 
pastor  of  the  Belpre  and  Warren  churches)  he  had 
spent  a  Sabbath  with  this  church,  then  split  in 
twain  by  a  bitter  quarrel.  Both  parties  were 
pleased  with  his  direct,  sensible,  and  original  way 
of  putting  things  as  a  preacher.  Widely  divided, 
both  parties  united  in  a  call  for  him  to  become 
their  pastor.  His  answer  was  short  and  easily 
understood :  “  Yes,  if  I  can  imite  you !  No,  if  I 
eannot!”  The  story  of  the  healing  that  breach 
is  most  interesting,  k  formal  union  was  effected, 
as  if  two  pieces  of  cold  iron  were  put  in  contact. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals 
that  ever  occurred  in  this  valley,  and  welded  the 
'  into  one.  It  was  grand,  and  God  effected  it 
through  the  agency  of  His  greatly  honored  ser¬ 
vant.  From  that  time  for  many  years  the  pastor 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
A  student,  an  organizer,  a  worker,  a  man  alive 
with  the  idea  and  demands  of  his  time,  and  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling — in  one  word,  a 
thorough  Christian  preacher  and  pastor,  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tle  was  a  power  in  Central  Ohio  at  the  time  re¬ 
ferred  to.  You  recognize  him  as  an  elder  brother 
of  our  Father  Henry  Little. 

In  1832  Kingsbury  was  al  Belpre,  Bingham  at 
Marietta,  Culbertson  at  Zanesville,  Harrison  at 
Newark,  Jacob  Little  at  Granville,  Putnam  at 
Jersey,  "that  awkward  Higley” — as  one  of  his 
43onverte  called  him — at  Hartford,  Hoge  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Leonard  at  Truro,  Wilson  at  Cincinnati, 
Spaulding  at  Athens,  and  they  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  men  who  then  filled  the  Ohio  pulpits. 
President  Wilson  was  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athene ;  President  Bishop  was  in  charge 
of  Miami  University ;  and  President  Storrs  of 
Western  Beserve  College.  Hanover  College  was 
five  years  old,  and  Marietta  and  Wabash  Colleges 
were  bom  in  November  of  that  year.  The  nation¬ 
al  road  was  graded  west  of  Columbus,  but  macad- 
emized  only  a  few  miles  west  of  Zanesville.  The 
great  country  north  of  the  Ohio  had  several  new 
States,  but  they  were  commonwealths  rapidly 
oinerging  from  the  wilderness.  Even  in  Ohio 
ovorywhere  one  could  see  corn-fields  in  the 
midst  of  "deadenings,”  and  not  a  small  part  of 
the  population  still  dwelt  in  cabins.  The  roads 
at  times  were  very  bad,  and  the  people  as  a  rule 
straightened  for  money.  The  two  facts  of  promise 
for  Ohio  were  the  National  Boad  and  the  Ohio 
Caual.  Along  the  first  emigration  travelled  West¬ 
ward,  and  along  the  other  the  products  of  the 
great  valley  were  carried  Eastward. 

The  upper  half  of  Indiana  was  then  little  more 
than  a  wilderness.  The  churohes  were  few  and 
weak.  Chute  was  at  Fort  Wayne,  Post  at  Logans- 
port,  Carnahan  at  Lafayette,  Thomson  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Hawley  at  Putnamville,  Martin  at  Li¬ 
vonia,  Butler  at  Evansville,  Crowe  at  Hanover, 
Johnson  at  Madison,  Stuart  at  Bushville,  Kent  at 
Shelby ville.  Wells  at  New  Albany,  and  Gurley  at 
Indianapolis.  Prudent  Wylie  was  at  the  State 
Dulversity  at  Bloomington.  As  compared  with 
Ohio,  Indiana  was  a  commonwealth  in  the  woods. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  were  small  cities,  but 
the  largest  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Chicago  was 
a  village  with  no  prophet  to  tell  of  what  it  was  to 
become. 

As  for  religious  and  moral  affairs,  it  may  be 
noted  that  whilst  the  Preeb3rterian  Church  was 
one,  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  that  would  divide  it.  In  1832  there  were 
also  to  be  beard  the  rumblings  of  the  anti-slavery 
earthquake  which  was  to  shake  our  nation  well- 
nigh  to  death.  Ten  years  afterward  the  railroad 
began  its  mission  north  of  the  Ohio. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  other  facte  to  show  that 
the  period  of  fifty  years  now  under  review  began 
with  incidents  which  must  give  it  peculiar  inter¬ 
net. 

I  have  referred  to  November,  1832,  as  the  time 
when  my  father  reached  Ohio.  That  Winter  was 
spent  in  Jersey.  It  was  an  open  Winter  of  the 
very  worst  sort.  The  great  east  and  west  mail 
route  was  through  Jersey,  and  many  days  the 
mails  were  carried  on  the  fore-axle  of  the  wagon 
drawn  with  four  horses.  This  picture  of  the  mail 
in  1832  in  Ohio  and  the  West  contrasts  well  with 
the  mail  to-day  in  the  i^me  region. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ministers  of  that  day.  Let 
me  give  a  single  illustration  of  the  churches,  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  whom  our  venerable  patriarch 
had  so  much  to  do  subsequently.  I  select  the 
Jersey  Church  because  for  two  or  three  years  I 
was  a  member  of  it.  It  had  been  founded  by  two 
•Jerseymen,  deacon  Josiah  L.  Ward  and  deacon 


Abner  Whitehead.  The  former  had  visited  all 
the  families  in  that  wilderness  and  found  eight 
professors,  who  were  formed  into  a  church.  For 
eight  years  these  two  men  had  sustained  two  ser¬ 
vices  each  Sabbath  in  Deacon  Ward’s  cabin.  At 
each  service  a  sermon  was  read  from  Griflln,  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Strong,  Edwards,  Emmons,  or  some  other 
eminent  divine.  At  last  a  log  church  was  built 
near  the  site  of  the  present  building.  It  was  of 
unhewed  logs.  It  had  puncheon  fioors,  was  chink¬ 
ed  and  daubed,  was  seated  with  boards  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion — the  favorite  seats  being  the 
ones  next  the  logs.  The  Bev.  Charles  M.  Putnam 
was  its  pastor.  The  pulpit  he  occupied  was  a 
platform  on  which  were  three  boards,  two  of  them 
upright  and  the  third  laid  across  to  hold  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  In  that  church  was  a  Sunday-school  that  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  people,  and  there  were  expe¬ 
rienced  interesting  revivals.  On  a  Sunday  the 
woods  about  the  church  seemed  alive  with  sad¬ 
dled  horses  and  with  wagons.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity,  most  of  whom  dwelt  in  cabins,  then  at¬ 
tended  church,  and  religion  was  a  ruling  power. 
The  Jersey  church  on  an  ordinary  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  was  an  inspiring  sight,  and  it  was  only  one  of 
many  similar  ones  then  to  be  seen  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Illinois. 

That  first  Winter  at  Jersey  was  made  memora¬ 
ble  by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Little  of  Granville ; 
of  Mr.  Higley,  a  remarkable  scholar,  but  not  an 
i^eal  Western  preacher;  Mr.  Bose  of  Homer, 
stormy  in  delivery,  and  esteemed  for  that  and 
better  reasons.  That  Winter  also  we  heard  that 
truly  great  man  Dr.  Artemas  Bullard  pleading 
with  burning  eloquence  for  the  heathen — as  great 
then  as  he  was  afterwards  in  his  great  pulpit  at 
St.  Louis.  Then  or  soon  afterward  we  heard  the 
rich  eloquence  of  the  Bev.  John  Spaulding  plead¬ 
ing  with  the  churches  for  their  sons  for  the  min¬ 
istry  and  the  means  with  which  to  educate  them. 

The  next  Spring  or  Summer  another  man  visit¬ 
ed  the  Jersey  church  whose  name  to-day  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  churches  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  God  has  blessed. 
I  refer  to  the  Bev.  Henry  Little.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  protracted  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  conference  of  churches.  Ho  was  aocom- 
panied  by  his  young  wife.  I  remember  them  both 
as  if  it  were  not  a  year  ago.  I  have  seen  them 
both  mauy  times  since,  and  always  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  Little  preached  in  the  log  church.  In  my 
boyish  enthusiasm  he  seemed  a  very  wonderful 
preacher.  I  can  at  this  distance  of  time  recall 
his  appearance.  Physically  he  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  manhood.  He  used  no  notes.  His  voice, 
ordinarily  conversational,  at  times  sounded  like  a 
trumpet.  His  face  was  serious,  but  all  aglaw. 
His  gesture— how  shall  I  describe  the  main  one  ? — 
was  animated  and  impressive.  He  did  not  stand 
still.  He  was  a  preacher,  not  acting,  but  full  of 
action.  He  used  both  hands  in  gesticulation,  but 
the  great  gesture  was  with  the  right  hand.  I  can 
never  forget  the  impression  made  by  that  right 
hand.  I  have  never  heard  him  speak  in  public 
and  hardly  in  animated  conversation  without  see¬ 
ing  that  gesture — the  long  fingers  forming  an  ob¬ 
tuse  angle  with  the  main  part  of  the  hand,  and 
the  thumb  at  right  angles  with  the  palm.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  he  owed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  power  to  that  grand  gesture,  or  rather  series 
of  gestures,  he  made  with  that  hand.  It  was  a 
sceptered  hand,  the  motions  of  which  generated 
the  electricity  of  real  eloquence,  and  the  grasp  of 
which  imparted  the  warmth  of  sincere  and  bro¬ 
therly  affection. 

I  have  said  he  preached.  I  am  not  sure  what 
he  preached  about.  I  recall  several  sermons 
which  I  have  heard  him  preach,  and  some  of  them 
several  times.  I  gues$  it  may  have  been  a  sermon 
which  I  suspect  its  author  has  preached  as  many 
times  as  Dr.  Smith  of  Lane  did  his  sermon  on 
"The  Dignity  of  the  Christian  Ministiy,”  or  Dr. 
Griffin  his  "Flood  Sermon,”  or  William  J.  Hoge 
his  sermon  on  Stoning  Stephen.  Of  the  latter  it 
was  said  that  "  Hoge  bad  stoned  Stephen  all  over 
Yirginia.”  Dr.  Little  had  a  famous  sermon  which 
he  trumpeted  like  a  king’s  herald  over  two  great 
States,  and  how  much  further  I  know  -not.  And 
we  who  have  heard  him  preach  it  more  than  once 
and  with  fresh  delight,  have  not  always  repressed 
a  smile  as  we  noted  his  announcement  of  the  fine 
old  text  as  if  it  were  "brand  new” — one  flashing 
on  him  for  the  first  time — "And  who  knoweth 
whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this  ?  ”  Then  he  had  a  noble  sermon  on 
"God  so  loved  the  world,”  another  on  "  Curse  ye 
Meroz,”  another  on  the  words  "The  God  of  heaven 
He  will  prosper  us,”  another  on  the  text  "Should 
such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  ”  another  on  Buth’s  reply 
to  Naomi,  another  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  which  I  can  recall.  How  tremendous 
his  sermon  on  the  words  "  He  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  had  left  him,”  and  also  his  sermon  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  Great  Day !  and  also  the  one  on 
"Lot’s  choice.”  This  was  the  closing  one  he 
preached  after  a  month’s  glorious  labor  in  Center 
Church,  Crawfordsvllle,  in  January,  1867. 

Whatever  the  sermon  he  preached  in  the  log 
church  at  Jersey  in  1833,  I  at  once  joined  his  par-< 
ty  because  his  admirer,  and  when  1  became  a 
man,  I  was  his  friend  in  a  friendship  which  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  is  not  to  be  interrupted  by  death. 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Little  twice  in  circumstances 
that  tested  what  he  might  be  in  a  permanent  pas¬ 
torate.  He  was  a  perpetual  preacher,  usually  on 
the  march,  and  as  such  thousands  can  testify  to 
his  ability.  In  the  Spring  of  1837  I  was  a  student 
at  Granville  Academy.  During  the  previous  Win¬ 
ter  Dr.  Jacob  Little  was  threatened  with  apoplexy 
or  paralysis.  He  occasionally  stopped  in  his  dis¬ 
course  to  rest  whilst  the  choir  would  sing  a  verse 
or  two.  In  my  diary  is  the  note  of  suoh  an  inci¬ 
dent.  That  he  might  have  more  active  exercise 
he  exchanged  works  with  his  brother  Henry  sev¬ 
eral  months.  It  was  then  my  privilege  to  sit  un¬ 
der  this  ministry  of  Dr.  Henry  Little.  It  was  a 
greatly  prized  privilege,  and  proved  him  able  to 
meet  the  calls  of  a  regular  pastorate. 

The  other  case  of  continuous  preaching  was  in 
January,  1867,  in  the  most  extraordinary  revival 
which  proved  the  golden  crown  of  Father  John¬ 
son’s  ministry  in  Center  Church  in  Crawfordsville. 
During  that  month  he  preached  every  day  once, 
and  on  each  Sabbath  twice.  Aside  from  the  won¬ 
derful  spiritual  movement  of  that  revival,  it  was 
an  unusual  privilege  to  attend  on  Dr.  Little’s  min¬ 
istry.  I  suppose  he  rarely  appeared  at  a  better 
advantage  as  a  revival  preacher,  and  some  then 
converted  will  never  forget  him.  His  desire  to 
save  sinners  seemed  like  a  fire  in  his  bones,  a  holy 
passion  in  his  heart.  As  I  then  hearfi  him  and 
helped  him,  I  could  see  why  it  has  been  that  as  a 
rule  his  preaching  has  been  honored  of  God  in  an 
extraordinary  number  of  conversions  and  revivals. 
How  widely  has  he  itinerated  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel !  how  many  new  chur¬ 
ches  he  has  aided  in  forming !  how  many  feeble 
churches  he  has  helped  to  become  strong !  What 
a  peacemaker  has  he  been  in  our  churches ! 

I  knew  him  when  I  was  a  boy  and  admired  him. 
I  heard  him  at  Marietta  when  I  was  a  student,  a%d 
my  admiration  deepened.  When  a  pastor  at  Del¬ 
aware,  O.,  he  was  my  guest.  I  can  never  forget 
one  rainy  day  we  spent  together,  when  he  poured 
into  my  eager  ears  a  wealth  of  story,  theology. 
Scripture  interpretation,  anecdotes  of  men,  scraps 
of  personal  history  in  college  and  seminary  and 
church  and  agency,  that  amazed  and  delighted 
me.  I  think  I  could  now  narrate  especially  two 
incidents  that  took  a  couple  of  hours  for  him  to 
give  them.  Indeed  what  was  there  he  was  not 
ready  to  talk  about — ^the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  or  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall !  He  glowed  in  discourse  about  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  could  give  you  some  rare  anecdotes 
about  Tom  Paine.  He  was  an  authority  on  fruits 
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and  the  enemies  of  fruit  trees,  and  could  talk  with 
any  one  he  met  on  his  own  peculiar  vocation.  In 
Kentucky  he  once  got  caught  up  on  his  universal 
knowledge.  He  had  talked  with  feeling  eloquence 
about  the  New  England  pumpkin  pie  to  the  good 
Kentucky  matron.  The  next  day  the  good  lady 
set  one  before  him,  the  pumpkin  prepared  in  pie¬ 
ces  as  an  apple  pie !  It  was  not  palatable,  but  the 
discreet  preacher  ate  it  all  the  same ! 

He  is  a  delightful  companion.  I  well  remember 
after  I  had  become  a  pastor  to  have  met  and  spent 
a  Sabbath  with  him  at  Marietta.  We  were  both 
on  our  way  to  Cincinnati  by  boat.  After  the  even¬ 
ing  service  we  went  to  Dr.  Smith’s  study  to  wait 
for  tlie  Sabbath  to  end.  With  two  such  conversa¬ 
tionists  as  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Little  you  may  im¬ 
agine  that  there  was  no  lack  of  profitable  and  en¬ 
tertaining  talk.  At  twelve  o’clock  that  dark 
night,  without  a  lantern,  we  started  for  Hall’s 
wharf  boat,  ho  insisting  on  taking  the  lead.  Six 
years  of  experience  made  me  somewhat  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  streets  of  Marietta.  Still  Dr.  Little 
insisted  on  going  ahead.  The  result  was  that  he 
stepped  off  the  road  leading  down  to  the  boat  and 
nearly  rolled  into  the  river.  I  asked  him  where 
ho  was,  and  he  replied  "  I  don’J.  know,  but  I  advise 
you  not  to  come !  ” 

Not  many  years  since  I  heard  Dr.  Little  make 
one  of  his  noblest  speeches  in  our  Synod.  He 
spoke  of  the  ministiy  and  its  trials,  and  also  its 
joys.  He  spoke  of  his  own  work  in  a  tone  of  grand 
exultation.  It  seemed  as  if  his  imagination  had 
depicted  all  the  joy  ho  had  experienced  since  the 
great  revival  in  Dartmouth  College  in  his  senior 
year.  The  wonderful  revival  of  his  only  pastorate 
at  Oxford  seemed  to  start  from  the  chambers  of 
memory.  Then  the  painful  and  weary  journeys 
by  boat,  in  stagecoach,  on  horse,  and  afoot,  the 
countless  meetings  he  had  attended  in  the  woods, 
Ahoolhouses,  bams,  log  meeting-houses,  and 
churches  more  pretentious,  all  came  up  in  sug¬ 
gestion  ratlier  than  in  actual  word.  These  years 
had  been  full  of  hard  toil  but  of  rich  fruit.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  he  had  a  home  full  of  joy,  and  in 
that  home  four  sons  (all  ho  had)  had  been  con¬ 
verted  and  wore  preaching  the  Gospel.  I  seem 
oven  now  to  see  the  dear,  aged  servant  of  God  as 
his  form  dilated,  and  his  face  glowed,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  as  clear  as  the  first  time  I  heard 
him  in  the  Jersey  church,  and  ho  exclaimed  "  Let 
no  man  waste  any  sympathy  on  me !  an  unworthy 
preacher,  but  a  very  happy  one  in  his  work  and  in 
the  sons  whom  Christ  has  counted  worthy  also  to 
be  mialsters  of  the  Word !” 

I  am  conscious  enough,  my  friends,  that  I  have 
rambled  widely,  and  that  it  is  time  to  stop.  I 
will  do  so  in  a  moment.  We  are  here  not  to 
waste  sympathy  on  our  venerable  Father  Little 
and  his  companion.  Blessed  in  each  other  and  in 
their  house,  greatly  honored  and  loved  by  multi¬ 
tudes,  crowned  with  the  benedictions  of  thousands 
in  every  part  of  two  great  States,  they  are  happier 
than  we  who  come  to  their  golden  wedding. 

And  yet  our  friends,  honored  and  happy  though 
they  be,  need  words  of  cheer.  They  are  no  longer 
young.  The  friends  with  whom  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  fifty  years  ago  are  nearly  all  gone.  The 
parents  who  blessed  their  marriage,  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  classmates  and  fellow-workers, 
their  friends  and  companions,  have  crossed  the' 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.  They  stand 
almost  alone,  and  some  of  us  who  then  were 
plough-boys,  or  apprentices,  or  students,  oome  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  to  pay  honor  to  the  living. 
In  the  name  of  all  this  host  of  the  loved,  whether 
dead  or  living,  I  salute  you  and  bless  you. 

And  in  closing  my  remarks,  let  me  quote  a  few 
stanzas  of  Cliarlotte  Murray  that  shall  bear  their 
own  message  of  love.  They  unfold  these  great 
words :  "My  Ood  shall  supply  all  your  need." 

I  know  not  wbat  you  need,  by  brother,  sister; 

But  this  I  know ;  my  Ood  will  listen  now 

In  tender  sympathy  and  deep  compassion. 

If  In  your  trouble  you  before  Him  bow. 

Or  Is  It  strength  you  need  ?  Are  you  exhausted 
With  weary  watching  or  with  sorrow’s  pain  ? 

O  whisper  this  to  Him,  the  God  of  comfort. 

And  He  will  willingly  His  child  sustain. 

Or  do  you  need  direction  on  life’s  Journey— 

The  way  you  have  to  tread  to  be  made  clear  ? 

Now  tell  Him  so,  and  He  will  gently  lead  you 
Just  step  by  step  through  each  successive  year. 

Tou  cannot  ask  too  much.  Then,  friends,  I  leave  you, 

,  In  God’s  own  loving  care  with  perfect  rest. 

For  well  I  know  for  Jesus’  sake  He  loveth 
To  give  His  children  all  His  very  best. 


WANTED  TO  SAY  SOMETHING. 

Would  that  somebody  would  say  something  that 
somebody  would  hear  and  regard. 

When  I  went  into  a  Sunday-school  of  one  of  our 
prominent  Presbyterian  churches  and  found  in  use 
a  hymn  book  published  by  another  denomination, 
and  at  other  times  have  found  hymn  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  individual  or  individuals  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  any  denomination — then  I  wanted  to  say 
something. 

When  I  looked  at  a  large,  new  llbrarj’  (of  one  of 
our  leading  and  strong  Presbyterian  churches), 
just  bought,  and  containing  more  than  300  vol¬ 
umes,  and  from  the  catalogue  learn  that  not  seven 
volumes  of  the  whole  number  were  published  by 
our  Board  of  Publication — then  I  wanted  to  say 
something. 

When  I  learn  that  a  Presbyterian  church  (not 
one  of  the  strongest,  but  one  priding  itself  in  its 
strict  and  proper  Presbyterianism,)  has  a  library 
just  purchased  that  does  not  contain  one  single 
volume  published  by  our  Board,  nor  any  of  our 
Sunday-school  helps  in  use  in  the  school  of  that 
church — then  I  want  to  say  something. 

When  the  librarian  of  five  years’  service  in  the 
first-named  school  said  to  me,  I  do  not  know  that 
a  Sunday-school  library  should  be  of  necessity  a 
religious  library — then  I  wanted  to  say  something. 

When  I  know  personally  that  both  of  these 
schools  ai’e  superintended  by  prominent,  intelli¬ 
gent,  Presbyterian  elders,  and  think  that  there 
may  be  many  other  schools  like  these  two— then 
I  want  to  say  something. 

When  I  visited  an  intelligent  pastor  recent¬ 
ly  called  to  a  now  and  promising  Presbyterian 
church,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  came  from 
another  denomination,  and  is  not  taking  or  read¬ 
ing  either  of  our  denominational  papers  or  month¬ 
ly  periodicals — then  I  wanted  to  say  something. 

When  again  in  the  same  Presbytery  I  called  up¬ 
on  another  settled  pastor  in  a  like  growing  church, 
and  he  said  to  me,  I  come  from  another  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  have  no  special  interest  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  am  only  staying  here  until  I  get 
a  better  call  to  some  other  place — then  I  wanted 
to  say  something. 

When  again,  in  the  same  Presbytery,  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Sabbath-school  (at 
its  anniversary)  of  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
the  Presbytery,  and  knowing  that  the  pastor  (a 
life-long  Presbjrterlan)  had  resigned  and  another 
pastor  was  about  to  bo  called,  I  suggested  casual¬ 
ly  but  plainly  that  it  would  be  wise  to  call  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  and  taught  in  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  ways,  and  was  to  my  surprise  told  by  one 
of  the  congregation  that  the  suggestion  was  thought 
of  little  value — then  I  wanted  to  say  something. 
[The  congregation  called  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  and  then  belonged  to  another  de¬ 
nomination,  and  after  three  years  they  discharged 
him  as  not  suited  for  their  needs.] 

When  I  learned,  even  after  that,  that  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  not  ten  miles  from  the  last  one  nam¬ 
ed,  had  called  the  same  man,  and  that  after  about 
three  years’  service  there  a  committee  of  Presby¬ 
tery  was  appointed  to  examine  into  his  orthodoxy 
(oh  complaint  of  the  Session),  which  resulted  in 
his  removal — then  I  wanted  to  say  something. 

When  I  find  in  our  churches  (and  prominent 
churches,  too,)  elders  who  do  not  road  any  of  our 


denominational  papers  or  periodicals — then  I  want 
to  say  something. 

When  I  look  seriously  at  these  things,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  kind,  then  I  say  sadly  and  tearful¬ 
ly,  O  when  will  Presbyterians  be  wise  ?  When  will 
they  look  after  their  own  denominational  Church 
interests  and  Church  work,  assumed  by  them  to  be 
done  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  When 
will  pastors  and  sessions  look  to  the  reading  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  flocks  they  are  ordained 
to  watch  over  and  feed  ?  When  will  more  of  our  el¬ 
ders  take  a  little  time  and  a  little  trouble  to  road  of, 
and  think  of,  and  loam  of,  and  talk  of,  the  groat 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  represented  in 
the  great  Presbyterian  branch  thoreot?  Until  then 
I  want  to  say  something.  ’ 

When  will  we,  as  a  denomination — men,  women, 
youth,  and  children,  members  of  our  churches — 
study  carefully  our  doctrines,  our  teaching,  our 
work,  our  polity,  our  duty,  so  that  no  such  un¬ 
seemly  things  shall  be  done  by  us  or  be  found  to 
exist  in  our  Sunday-schools,  in  our  sessions,  and 
our  pulpits  ?  Until  then  I  want  to  say  something. 

Wlion  these  things  have  passed  away  and  are  no 
more,  then  I  will  want  to  sing  something — yes,  much 
— and  many,  very  many,  will  join  me  in  song  upon 
song  that  will  mean  something.  Some  One. 

P.  S. — These  several  occurrences  have  been  all 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  MONTANA. 

By  Rev.  C.  L.  Rickards  of  Boumsui. 

The  name  of  our  Territory  tells  its  natural  fea¬ 
tures.  This  is  a  rugged  country.  We  have  three 
belts  or  ranges  of  mountains — from  north  to  south 
through  our  region.  The  mountains  are  largely 
covered  with  pine  and  fir  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Here  we  obtain  our  fuel,  building  timber,  and 
fence  poles.  The  mountains  also  are  impregnated 
with  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  baser  metals.  We 
have  a  few  coal  mines  of  an  inferior  quality.  Our 
immense  reservoirs  of  snow  in  their  high  altitudes 
furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining 
and  farming  purposes.  The  "  foot  hills  ”  are  the 
rolling  ground  between  mountains  and  valleys. 
These  are  more  extensive  than  any  person  who 
has  not  been  west  of  Omaha  has  any  idea  of. 
They  are  being  utilized  by  our  stockmen.  Cattle 
and  horses  range  on  them  Winter  and  Summer ; 
and  our  stockmen  are  as  successful  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  are  the  stockmen  of  Texas.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  been  here,  still 
you  must  accept  it  as  the  truth,  or  else  you  deny 
the  truth. 

The  sheep  Interests  are  growing  rapidly.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  now  herded  on 
our  ranges.  So  great  has  this  enterprise  become 
that  Boston  merchants  send  their  agents  every 
year  into  the  mountains  to  buy  up  the  wool.  It  Is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  sheep-men  to  sell  their 
wool  at  their  own  door  before  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  animal’s  back.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  this — first,  the  quantity  of  wool ;  second,  the 
superior  quality ;  and  third,  Boston  men  prefer  to 
buy  it  from  the  stockmen  rather  than  have  it  pass 
through  Chicago  or  St.  Paul  hands. 

Calling  the  mining  enterprises  one  class  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  stock-growing  another,  we  have  for  the 
third,  farming.  Our  valleys  afford  homes  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  Our  cereals  are  not  excel¬ 
led  by  those  of  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  They  have 
larger  farms— more  land  fit  for  farming — but  they 
cannot  produce  any  better  grain,  nor  more  per 
acre. 

We  believe  that  we  are  better  off  than  they,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  reasons.  First,  Our  Interests 
are  more  diversified.  It  is  not  all  farming,  nor 
chief  of  our  interests  farming.  So  we  do  not  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  one  thing.  If  farming  should 
be  a  failure  in  Dakota  for  one  year,  they  are  in 
greater  distress  than  we  could  possibly  bo.  Sec¬ 
ond,  Our  diversified  interests  afford  a  home  mar¬ 
ket.  The  farmers  find  a  ready  cash  market  at  the 
mines  for  all  they  raise.  We  are  thereby  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  railroads  for  a  market  for  our  grain. 
It  is  not  so  In  Dakota  nor  in  Minnesota.  Third, 
We  have  enough  water-power  for  all  the  manufac¬ 
tory  establishments  of  New  England.  Some  day, 
when  labor  is  cheaper,  the  loom  will  come  to  the 
mountains.  We  have  five  flour  mills  in  this  one 
valley.  Fourth,  Our  climate  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Dakota  or  any  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley.  To  be  sure,  we  are  higher  up  and 
in  a  more  rugged  country,  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  we  must  have  a  worse  climate.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain.  We  have  no  stagnant  or  sluggish  water, 
hence  no  malarial  diseases.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  country  protects  us  from  the  severe  blasts 
which  are  experienced  east  of  us.  We  have  cold 
weather,  but  not  severe  weather.  The  storms 
which  come  to  our  eastern  neighbors  from  our 
quarter  would  cause  them  to  think  that  this  is  a 
terrible  country.  Wo  might  compare  them  to  our 
streams  of  water.  We  live  where  the  head  waters 
of  the  great .  Missouri  are  rivulets.  But  as  they 
go  they  gather  much ;  so  that  when  their  united 
forces  join  the  Mississippi  they  have  become  a 
mighty  river.  So  with  the  wintry  blasts  which 
sweep  over  the  plains  east  of  us :  they  have  grown 
while  travelling  eastward  from  us.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  rugged  country  to  have  such  storms  as 
are  experienced  in  the  great  basin  east  of  us,  al¬ 
though  the  thermometer  may  indicate  as  low  a  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature. 

The  character  of  the  people  may  be  best  under¬ 
stood  by  giving  their  former  hCmcs  or  States.  We 
have  a  large  element  from  Missouri.  They  are 
chiefly  Democrats.  Another  element  is  composed 
of  those  who  have  travelled  over  a  chief  part  of 
the  great  West,  making  their  homes  for  a  year  or 
two  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory.  A  third 
element  is  from  what  are  known  as  the  “  Northern 
States,”  from  Maine  to  Iowa.  Most  of  these  are 
Bepublicans.  Now  York,  Oliio,  and  Iowa  are,  I 
think,  specially  well  represented. 

That  our  people  are  intelligent  might  be  known 
by  the  reports  from  Washington,  to  the  effect  that 
Montana  stands  either  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  Union 
in  letter-writing.  Ckilorado,  Wyoming,  New  York, 
and  perhaps  one  other  State,  mailed  more  letters 
per  capita  in  1880  than  Montana ! 

Now  let  us  glance  at  our  financial  condition. 
We  have  eight  Territories  excepting  Alaska.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  report  of  June,  1880,  Mon¬ 
tana  stood  sixth  in  population  of  these  eight  Ter¬ 
ritories  ;  second  in  the  number  of  banks ;  first  in 
capital  of  banks ;  first  in  the  amount  of  deposits 
of  banks ;  and  first  in  average  of  bank  deposits 
per  head.  “The  deposits  of  the  Montana  banks 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  Territory,  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  million  dollars.  They  are  $160,000 
more  than  those  of  Utah,  which  has  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  number  of  people ;  and  more  than 
double  those  of  New  Mexico,  which  has  three 
times  as  many  inhabitants.  Again,  while  Idaho 
has  more  than  four-fifths  as  many  people  as  Mon¬ 
tana,  her  bank  deposits  are  less  than  one-twelfth 
of  those  of  Montana.” 

Another  point  must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  Montana  is  the  last  of  these  Territories  to 
have  a  railroad.  Wo  have  not  had  a  railroad  for 
two  years  as  yet ;  still  our  prosperity  has  had  a 
steady  advance  since  we  became  a  Territory. 
Having  a  diversity  of  occupation  and  a  home  mar¬ 
ket,  our  people  have  been  more  Independent  than 
has  generally  been  supposed. 

Our  next  topic  is  Church  work.  We  have  three 
leading,  influential,  and  growing  denominations : 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian. 
Our  Baptist  friends  have  tried  two  or  three  times 
to  gain  a  foothold,  but  prosperity  has  never  en¬ 
couraged  them.  I  think  that  they  have  only  one 
organization  in  Montana.  The  Campbellltes  have 
also  tried,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  have 
never  made  headway.  Perhaps  our  cold  moun¬ 
tain  streams  are  too  decidedly  uninviting  for 


them  both.  The  “Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  ”  followed  up  their  flocks  that  came  this 
way;  but  it  would  appear  as  though  they  too 
had  got  too  far  north,  and  became  stunted  by 
their  transplanting. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  the 
Episcopal  churches  are  both  growing.  They  work 
with  us  harmoniously  for  the  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 

Our  own  Church  has  been  hindered  more  by  a 
lack  of  men  than  by  any  other  cause.  We  need 
seven  or  eight  more  men  now  for  fields  vacant. 
Two  weeks  ago  a  Presbyterian  gentleman  from 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  capital  of  Meagher  coun- 
tji  begged  me  to  use  my  influence  in  their  behalf. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  resident  minister  of 
any  denomination  in  that  county!  This  man  is 
superintendent  of  a  Sabbath-school  there,  and 
sends  to  you  a  "Macedonian  cry”  for  help. 

We  need  another  man  in  this  valley — the  Galla¬ 
tin  valley.  I  have  more  calls  and  invitations  than 
two  men  could  respond  to.  Brother  Crittenden  of 
Hamilton  Church,  eighteen  miles  away,  has  retir¬ 
ed  because  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  I  now  have 
his  charge  added  to  my  own.  In  order  to  do  this 
work  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  other  points. 

Brother  Cook  of  Missonla  has  been  trying  to  em¬ 
brace  in  ills  mission  the  Bitter  Boot  valley.  He 
has  a  long  ride  every  month,  visiting  and  preach¬ 
ing  at  several  places.  At  the  last  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  he  expressed  his  inability  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him,  and  wished  some  brother 
would  bo  sent  to  share  his  large  field  with  him. 

Our  Deer  Lodge  Church  has  been  vacant  for  a 
year.  This  village  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
mountains.  Within  two  years  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  bo  quite  a  town  a  few  miles  north  of 
here,  where  two  railroads  will  meet. 

There  is  a  large  country  northeast  of  Helena, 
the  Benton  district,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Missouri,  which  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  our 
Church.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  minister  in  there 
four  years  ago.  For  some  absurd  cause  many  men 
seem  afraid  to  go  where  they  will  be  many  miles 
from  a  railroad,  and  so  we  have  been  unable  to 
man  that  field. 

The  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory  has  also 
been  entirely  neglected  by  us.  There  are  many 
Presbyterian  families  scattered  through  that  sec¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  furnish  them  with  a  minister. 

The  great  Yellowstone  valley  ought  to  have  three 
or  four  men.  We  were  told  that  a  man  would  be 
sent  to  Glendlne,  the  place  where  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  touches  the  Yellowstone  river,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  his  arrival.  Information 
reached  us  that  a  man  was  on  his  way  to  Miles 
City,  but  he  has  not  yet  come.  This  growing  town 
has  a  Presbyterian  organization  and  a  good  start, 
and  if  they  who  form  it  had  a  leader  we  would 
have  a  strong  church  there  shortly.  I  am  told 
that  lots  for  church  ground  have  been  already  se¬ 
cured. 

Then  there  ought  to  be  a  minister  located  half¬ 
way  between  Miles  City  and  Bozeman — say  at 
Caulson,  whore  the  Northern  Paciflo  railroad 
crosses  the  Yellowstone.  I  am  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  a  man  for  this  place. 

,  There  are  two  or  three  new  settlements  on  Tongue 
river,  eighty  to  over  a  hundred  miles  above  (south) 
Miles  City.  I  have  been  watching  this  point  with 
interest.  I  have  an  acquaintance  there,  and  think, 
from  what  he  writes,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
“Macedonian  cry  ”  from  that  quarter  next  Spring, 
when  immigration  has  commenced  again. 

Now,  dear  brother,  I  have  made  this  a  lengthy 
epistle,  and  hope  that  it  may  create  in  your  minds 
and  hearts  a  greater  Interest  in  our  "new  North¬ 
west.”  We  need  men,  and  knowing  that  in  about 
two  years  we  shall  have  the  Northern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  running  clear  through  our  bounds  from  east 
to  west,  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  western  flow  of  people  will  be  turned  our 
way,  and  that  our  population  in  1883  will  be  twice 
what  it  was  in  1880. 

My  knowledge  of  the  great  West  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  limited,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  no  State  or 
Territory  of  the  West  can  discount  Montana. 

Bozeman,  Montana,  October,  1881. 


MISSIONARY  JtNTELLIGENCE. 

The  Overland  China  Mall  says:  “ It  is  authori¬ 
tatively  reported  from  Peking  that  the  two  Vice¬ 
roys  Tso  and  Li  are  now  in  full  accord  as  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  railways,  and  that 
steps  have  actually  been  taken  to  measure  off  the 
ground.  Some  thirty  young  Chinamen  are  being 
trained  at  Tientsin  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
and  telegraphy,  with  a  view  to  their  being  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  overland  line,  which  is,  according  to 
contract,  to  be  completed  by  next.  Spring.  The 
construction  of  the  Chinese  Government  tele¬ 
graph  line  from  Shanghai  to  Tientsin  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  southern  end  of  the 
line  has  already  been  constructed  over  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  or  about  forty  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Soochow;  and  from  the  northern  end, 
Tientsin,  the  line  has  been  carried  as  far  south  as 
Lin-tsing. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Churcli 
has  both  the  Home  and  Foreign  work  in  charge. 
The  General  Missionary  Committee,  meeting  an¬ 
nually,  and  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
twelve  districts  into  which  the  entire  Church  is 
divided,  elected  every  four  years  by  the  General 
Conference,  twelve  {representatives  annually  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Bishops, 
makes  the  appropriations  to  the  missions  re¬ 
spectively,  and  thus  determines  the  gross  amount 
to  be  expended.  The  Board  of  Managers,  meet¬ 
ing  monthly,  holds  the  property,  administers  the 
funds,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years  by 
the  General  Conference,  superintends  the  mis¬ 
sions.  Tiie  pastors  of  the  churches  are  required 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  Society  and  to  collect 
funds  and  remit  them  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Sunday-schools  are  organized  into  missionary  so¬ 
cieties.  Money  given  by  the  churches  and  by  in¬ 
dividuals  is  sent  to  the  Treasurer  at  New  York 
and  Assistant  Treasurer  at  Cincinnati,  and  dis¬ 
bursed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  under 
the  instruction  of  the  General  Committee. 

It  is  a  fact,  says  Bev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  in  an  article 
on  the  benefits  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  we 
may  leave  our  opponents  to  explain,  that  the 
most  popular  book  in  India  to-day  is  the  discredit¬ 
ed  Bible— popular  not  merely  as  a  deposit  of  an¬ 
cient  literature,  and  in  its  Anglo  version  a  well  of 
English  undeflled,  but  as  a  revelation  of  man,  as  a 
new  authority  of  duty  and  of  life,  as  discovering 
to  the  student  new  springs  of  strength  and  of  peace, 
and  opening  a  distinct  and  coherent  prospect  of 
immortality.  As  the  Bible  is  the  most  popular 
book,  so  Jesus  is  the  most  popular  name  in  India; 
not  the  most  loved  and  honored,  but  next  to 
Vishnu  and  Budda,  the  most  widely  known,  the 
most  frequently  upon  men’s  lips ;  and  without  any 
exception,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  most 
powerful.  Jesus  is  the  avowed  leader,  and  the 
New  Testament  the  avowed  text-book,  of  the  most 
recent  philosophical  school  of  India.  The  chief 
leader  of  this  school,  a  gentleman  who  has  not 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  said  a  few  months 
ago  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  the  future  sovereign 
of  India  would  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Connect 
with  this  also  the  flourishing  Christian  churohes 
which  have  taken  root  in  India,  the  swift  circula¬ 
tion  of  Christian  tfuth  outside  churches,  sweeping 
through  schools  and  colleges,  and  penetrating  the 
sacred  enclosures  of  Hindu  life,  and  then  you  will 
conclude  that  the  home  churches  will  be  riehly 
recompensed  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for 
heathen  lands  by  the  accumulating  and  irresistible 
evidence  they  will  receive  from  mission  churohes 
of  the  indestructible  vitality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 


the  help  which  they  will  thus  render  us  In  oon- 
tending  against  the  infidel  assumptions  of  Inldel- 
ity  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  t*  the 
saints. 

In  1807,  when  the  Bev.  Bobert  Morrison  propos¬ 
ed  to  commence  mission  work  in  China  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  Society,  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  from  England,  but  was  obliged  te 
oome  to  America,  and  procuring  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Madison  to  the  American  Consul  at  Canton,  was 
compelled  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  warerooms 
of  a  New  York  merchant.  After  seven  years  of 
praying  and  waiting  and  toiling,  he  finished  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  Into  Chinese 
and  baptized  his  first  convert.  In  that  year  (1814) 
William  Milne  was  sent  to  Morrison’s  aid,  and 
three  years  later  they  finished  the  translation  of 
the  entire  Bible.  These  devoted  men  were  left  al¬ 
most  alone  to  toil  in  that  marvellous  country  until 
in  1829,  in  answer  to  the  "dying  call”  of  Milne, 
the  American  Board  sent  out  Bridgman  and  Abeel, 
and  in  following  years  Williams,  Parker,  Bonney, 
and  quite  a  number  of  noble  men  and  women,  un¬ 
til  now  nearly  half  a  hundred  supported  by  this 
Board  are  winning  souls  for  Christ  in  China. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1842  that  China  was 
really  open  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  mission 
work  began  in  earnest.  Previous  to  this  only 
about  sixty  missionaries  had  been  sent  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  and  these  occupied  the  Chinese 
settlements  in  Java,  Siam,  and  the  Straits,  as 
well  as  the  southern  point  of  China  proper.  Now 
(1842)  that  "the  five  ports ’’were  opened  to  the 
foreigners,  the  great  Societies  in  quick  succession 
began  to  occupy  the  country ;  so  that  in  1877  there 
were  twenty-six  European  and  American  Societies 
doing  Christian  work  in  China. 


jm. 

By  Aunt  Augusta. 

My  fortune  has  led  me  where  there  Is  such  a 
treasure  of  a  golden-hued  feline— such  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty— that  I  am  impelled  to  “make  a 
note  ”  of  him ;  though  perhaps  the  editor  may 
fear  to  let  the  sketch  see  daylight — he  said  the 
history  of  the  beautiful  and  gentlb  Victor  Alex 
had  brought  upon  him  a  cataract. 

However,  cats  are  certainly  worth  a  large 
place  in  literature.  Old  maids  and  bachelors 
are  not  the  only  persons,  by  many,  who  admire 
and  love  them.  What  is  home  without  a  nice 
cat — that  is,  how  much  of  home-qomfort  radi¬ 
ates  from  dear  pussy,  and  how  does  associa¬ 
tion  array  her  in  remembered  charms  ?  Some 
cat  mothers  are  more  just  than  some  human 
mothers.  I  know  of  at  least  one  such.  The 
cat  of  a  friend  of  mine  has  three  kittens,  all  of 
which  are  permitted  to  live. 

Kittens,  as  well  as  children,  have  different 
dispositions.  I  know  a  mother,  among  women, 
who  used  to  allow  her  selfish,  self-willed,  saucy 
daughter  to  take  the  most  and  best  of  every¬ 
thing  she  liked  away  from  her  more  gentle 
and  generous  child.  The  result  on  the  two 
girls  was  far  from  happy. 

But  the  cat  of  which  I  write  was  no  suoh  mo¬ 
ther.  She  had  a  selfish,  greedy  child,  land  a 
gentle,  peaceable  one.  Little  Greedy  gobbled 
down  its  own  meat  in  great  haste  one  day,  and 
then  grabbed  and  swallowed  the  portion  of  its 
gentle  sister.  Mother  cat  seeing  this,  took  her 
meat  and  laid  it  before  the  robbed  kitten,  stand¬ 
ing  guard  over  her  till  she  had  finished  her 
meal. 

But  it  was  of  Jim  I  desired  to  write.  The 
beauty !  And  he  is  so  good  that  his  beauty  is 
not  spoiled.  He  was  a  kitten  when  first  I 
knew  him,  and  I  really  think  he  must  have 
remembered  me  for  four  long  years.  He  is 
afraid  of  all  strangers,  and  runs  from  them ; 
but  me  he  received  with  the  utmost  gracious¬ 
ness,  allowing  me  to  lift  him  to  my  lap,  and 
laying  up  over  my  shoulder  one  of  his  snowy, 
shaggy  arms.  All  the  family  exclaimed  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

O  yes,  Jim  remembered  me,  or  he  paid  me 
a  compliment  even  better  than  that  by  his  in¬ 
stinctive  faith  in  me.  Of  course  Jim  and  I  be¬ 
came  the  best  of  friends.  He  expressed  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  my  arrangements,  and  I  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  examine  my  belongings,  and  peep 
into  my  boxes  to  his  heart’s  content.  Oould 
he  have  done  so,  I  douht  not  he  would  have 
recounted  to  me  his  adventures  since  he  saw 
me  last,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  found 
him  living  in  this  family.  (Often  I  have 
thought  that  we  human  beings  lose  a  good 
deal  by  the  fact  that  to  the  parrot,  instead  of 
the  cat,  is  granted  the  power  of  speech.)  As 
Jim  was  unable  to  tell  his  own  story,  a  friend 
of  his  told  it  for  him. 

Boys  and  cats  are  not  very  apt  to  be  happy 
together.  When  the  boy  is  happy,  the  cat  is, 
too  generally,  far  from  that  feeling.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  I  need  not  explain.  Jim  lived 
where  there  were  a  good  many  plants  and  two 
boys.  One  day  his  mistress  was  in  the  garden, 
and  she  heard  an  awful  crash.  She  saw  Jim 
come  right  through  the  window  where  the 
plants  were!  He  made  a  frantic  race  out  of 
and  away  from  her  premises.  She  hurried  into 
the  house.  What  a  scene !  Glass  and  flower¬ 
pots,  earth  and  flowers,  all  over  the  floor,  and 
an  innocent  hoy  standing  there  astonished.  O 
how  innocent  that  boy  was !  The  cat  had  a  fit, 
he  said.  But  the  cat,  if  he  could  not  talk,  told 
a  different  story.  He  lifted  up  his  poor  feet  to 
the  friends  with  whom  he  took  refuge,  and 
they  saw  what  had  been  done.  Beautiful  Jim 
had  been  thrown  on  a  hot  stove!  I  knew  a 
man  once  who  did  that  cruel  trick.  How  dare 
any  one  treat  God’s  creatures  so  ? 

Jim  oould  never  be  coaxed  back  to  live  in 
the  house  of  his  torture.  He  adopted  this  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  family  adopted  him.  He  hates 
all  boys.  Can  you  wonder?  He  has  nothing 
against  his  former  mistress,  and  will  go  to  her ; 
but  vainly  did  she  try  to  induce  him  to  return. 
After  some  time  he  went  round  to  her  front 
door  to  make  a  call  on  her.  He  wishes  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  is  front-door  company  there, 
if  he  ventures  to  visit  tlie  house. 

Jim  has  a  bed  in  the  house  and  one  in  the 
barn.  When  he  sleeps  in  the  barn,  he  comes 
quite  early  to  rouse  the  family  in  the  house. 

He  brings  the  game  he  catches  to  show,  and 
takes  great  satisfaction  in  being  praised.  He 
is  a  famous  hunter.  But  one  morning  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  come  empty-mouthed.  After  eating  all 
the  breakfast  he  oould  obtain  from  the  people, 
he  was  seen  to  go  into  the  shed  and  uncover 
nearly  half  of  a  rat  that  he  had  buried  under 
the  chips,  till  he  should  seq  what  the  folks 
would  give  him  for  breakfast.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  a  cat  to  bury  its  food.  It  is  a 
doggdsh  habit.  A  dog  who  was  bought  to 
watch  a  hen-yard  was  found  next  morning 
watching  four  yellow  legs  sticking  out  of  the 
earth  just  before  his  nose.  He  had  killed  and 
buried  two  nice  hens. 

Jim  wants  meat  with  his  potatoes,  and  he 
wants  it  on  his  plate.  If  there  is  no  meat  given 
him,  he  goes  out  whenever  he  can,  and  catch¬ 
es  a  mouse  or  a  bird,  and  brings  it  in,  and  lays 
it  on  his  plate.  Then  he  can  eat  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Jim  does  not,  as  less  genteel  cats  do, 
pull  his  food  off  his  plate  to  the  floor. 

Jim  likes  a  morning  nap  on  the  bed ;  so  he 
walks  in  and  holds  up  his  paws  to  have  his 
friends  wipe  them  dry,  and  then  he  very  grace¬ 
fully  disposes  of  himself  on  the  bed,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  sleeping  beauty.  Long  life  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  happy,  handsome  Jim ! 
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that  it  De€d3  some  manipulatiOD  t"  develop  its 
virtue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  phosphate 
rock,  and  even  of  bones,  and  the  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials.  Muck  needs  more  or  less  done  to  it 
to  develop  its  manurial  value  and  render  it 
available.  Besides  this,  muck,  even  the  best 
is  not  a  perfect  or  well-balanced  fertilizer.  No 
valuable  crop  can  be  grown  in  pure  muck. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiment  detailed 
on  pages  78,  79,  of  Prof.  Johnson’s  “Peat  and 
Its  Us  ^8.”  In  this  experiment  twelve  one- 
quart  flowerpots  were  flIleJ  with  muck  Two 
of  these  pots  containe«l  dried  muck  alone ;  two 
muck  with  ashes ;  two  muck,  nslies  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  (chalk) ;  tw  »  muck,  ashes,  slak¬ 
ed  lime  and  salt;  aud  two  muck,  ashes  and 
Peruvian  guano.  Five  kernels  ot  popcoin  were 
planted  in  each  pot.  Ttiese  pots  were  watered 
with  pure  water,  and  the  plants  of  c  ini  allowed 
to  grow,  the  result  showing  that  the  corn  in  each 
successive  pair  of  pots  grew  better  than  in  the 
preceding  pair  or  pairs.  In  the  pots  with  muck 
alone,  the  young  coru  only  grew  so  that  the 
dried  plants  weighed  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  seed.  The  coru  in  the  second  pair 
(muck  and  ashes)  weighed  twenty  aud  a  half 
times  as  much  as  the  seed,  while  that  iu  the 
last  pair  (muck,  ashes  and  guano)  weighed 
tUrty-flve  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the 


of  whit^"  sugar,  ab  iiit  four  small  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light ;  put  the  cream 
of  tartar  in  the  fl  lur,  and  add  the  soda  the  last 
thing.  Bake  in  a  l<  >ng  pan  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cookery  Schools  in  Germany. — A  lady  writes 
t>  the  Cornhill  Magaziuethut  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  (according  {■>  a  common  cust  >m  of  Ger¬ 
man  families,)  she  had  to  go  for  twelve  months 
to  what  is  ca'led  a  c  •okery-school,  in  order  to 
learn  there  everything  that  is  expected  from  a 
German  h  msewife.  A  girl  may  be  a  Countess, 
a  clergyman’s  daughter,  or  else  the  child  of  a 
butcher  or  a  shoemaker.  It  does  not  signify 
how  or  wiiere  she  has  been  born,  or  what  her 
rank  is.  The  manners  of  her  Germany  require 
t.  at  whoever  she  is,  she  should  know  how  to 
cook,  wash,  iron,  to  clean  the  rooms,  mend  the 
linen,  aud  plant  the  garden.  Of  course,  not  all 
girls,  even  in  those  p  iris  of  Germany  where 
the  custom  is  most  general,  are  forced  to  un¬ 
dergo  this  training.  Very  many,  as  may  be 
imagined,  shirk  it,  and  some  parents  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  imposing  this  useful  edu¬ 
cation  on  their  daughters.  Yet  the  good  sense 
of  the  majority  makes  them  alive  to  its  advan¬ 
tages.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  wheth¬ 
er  a  woman’s  future  life  obliges  her  to  do  these 
things  herself  or  not,  and  even  if  her  position 
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Muck  is  especially  valuable  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen.  In  this  expensive  plant-food  good 
muck  is  from  two  t  >  flve  times  richer  than 
stable  manure.  Yet  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 
of  some  mucks  shows  them  to  contain  over 
three  per  cent,  of  p  tash  and  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  phosph  ric  acid.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  muck  ashes  contains  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  each  of  these  constituents,  and  in 
order  to  constitute  mucx  a  complete  fertilizer, 
it  should  be  composted  with  uuleached  wood 
ashes,  which  will  supply  the  deflciency  both  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  composting 
also  effects  tlie  decomposition  of  the  muck,  so 
as  to  set  free  its  nitrogen  and  render  it  availa¬ 
ble.  Our  own  muck,  dug  in  June,  a  lowed  to 
drain  for  a  month  aud  then  composted  with 
ashes  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  thirty, 
tiiie  heap  being  shoveled  over  once  in  the  Fail 
and  again  in  the  Spring,  is  fully  equal,  bulk 
for  bulk,  to  good  stable  manure  as  a  fertilizer 
for  corn,  p  tatoes,  or  any  other  hoed  crop.  It 
has  also  proved  an  excellent  top-dressiug  for 
grass.  Were  our  swamp  drained,  we  could  put 
ibis  compost  on  the  laud  at  a  cost  of  not  over 
seventy-five  cents  per  thirty-five  bushel  load, 
sr  half  the  cost  of  stable  manure  when  we 
•as  get  it.  The  uniimit-^d  supply  of  such  a 
^eaply  prepared  manure  would  double  the 
value  of  our  farm. 


practice.  Some  of  his  young  birds,  put  upon 
the  road  to  make  records  for  distance,  have 
made  very  good  time,  namely,  fifty  miles  in 
ninety  minutes,  and  sixty-six  miles  in  eighty- 
two  minutes.  A  doctor  in  Hamilton  county, 
N.  Y.,  uses  them  constantly  in  his  practice, 
extending  over  nearly  two  townships,  and 
considers  them  an  almost  invaluable  aid. 
After  visiting  a  patient  he  sends  the  necessary 
prescription  to  his  dispensary  by  pigeon  ;  also 
any  other  advice  or  instruction  the  case  or 
situation  may  demand.  He  frequently  also 
leaves  pigeons  at  places  from  which  he  wishes 
reports  of  progress  to  be  dispatched  at  specified 
times,  or  at  certain  crises.  He  says  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  attend  to  a  third  more  business  at 
least  through  the  time  saved  to  him  by  the 
use  of  pigeons. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Vandalism. — .A  famous  cattle  picture  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Cooper,  R.A.,  known  as  “  The  Monarch  of 
the  Meadow,’’  representing  a  bull  standing  over 
a  cow  and  a  calf,  was  recently  cut  from  its 
frame  in  the  house  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Alcroft  of 
Hyde  Park,  London,  and  carried  away  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  fire  occurred  in  the  house,  and  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  confusion  incident 
thereto  the  picture  was  mutilateil.  Ic  was  the 
largest  ever  painted  by  Cooper,  being  nine  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  high,  and  was  valued  at 
$25,000. 

LiaHT  AND  Heat. — On  the  eastern  side  of  New 
York  city,  down  town,  the  EdiS'  >n  Elect  ric  Light 
Company  is  placing  a  c  mplete  system  of  con¬ 
ductors  in  thestreets,  while  the  New  York  Steam 
Company  is  occupying  the  streets  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  in  the  work  of  laying  down  pipes  for 
the  general  distribution  of  steam  lor  heat  and 
power.  The  ceutral  stati  ms  of  both  c  'rapanies 
are  in  process  of  erection, aud  p  epa rations  for 
business  are  making  with  a  prospect  of  early 
completion.  The  Edison  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany  some  time  ago  had  laid  about  three  miles 
of  conductor  in  an  area  scant  three-quart^^rs  of 
a  mile  square,  south  of  Spruce  strert  and  east 
of  Nassau  street.  When  this  district  is  com¬ 
plete,  says  The  .Scientific  American,  there  will 
be  fourteen  mi  es  of  conduct  -r  umler  the  streets 
and  seven  miles  of  service  conductor.  These 
conductors  will  supply  16,000  lamps,  and  400 
h'>rse  power  for  driving  machinery.  Electric 
lighting  turns  night  into  day,  and  if  steam  heat¬ 
ing  shall  succeed  for  practical  uses,  as  the  New 
York  Company  anticipate,  it  will  displace  our 
heaters  and  cooking-stoves,  and  banish  fire 
from  our  dwellings  and  offices.  The  steam 
will  be  supplied  from  the  central  stations, 
where  it  is  generated  and  conveyed  through 
pipes  now  being  laid  in  the  streets. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Atlant  c.— The  sound¬ 
ings  that  were  made  between  Ireland  and  New¬ 
foundland  before  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  have 
made  the  bottom  of  tiie  Atlantic  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  surface  of  Europe  aud  America. 
It  is  covered  with  a  fine  mud,  the  remains  of 
microscopic  insects,  which  will  >  me  day,  doubt- 
1  ss,  harden  int  >  chalk.  The  bottom  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  one  of  the  widest  and  most  prodigious 
plains  in  the  world.  If  the  sea  were  drained 
off,  you  might  drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  from 
Yalentia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trin¬ 
ity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland ;  and  except  one 
sharp  incline,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Valentia,  it  might  never  be  necessary  to  put 
the  skid  on,  so  gentle  are  the  osceuts  and  de¬ 
scents  upon  that  long  route.  From  Yalentia 
the  road  would  lie  down  hill  lor  about  two 
hundred  miles,  to  the  point  at  which  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  now  c  ivered  by  seventeen  hundred 
fathoms  of  sea-water.  Then  would  come  the 
central  plain,  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
wide,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  which 
would  be  hardly  perceptible.  Beyond  this  the 
ascent  on  the  American  side  commences,  and 
gradually  leads  for  about  two  hundred  miles  to 


As  it  is,  the  difficulty  of 
hiring  men  to  work  in  this  wet  swamp  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  its  use.  But  the  abundant 
crop  of  beautiful,  fair  potatoes,  especially, 
which  we  are  sure  to  get  from  land  dressed 
with  this  fertilizer,  ma^es  us  feel  that  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  annually  is  indispensable. 

Other  methods  of  conipostiug  muck  are  in 
use,  such  as  mixing  lime  with  it,  which  does 
not,  however,  make  it  a  complete  fertilizer  as 
ashes,  ti  ough  it  hastens  its  decomposition. 
Oomposted  with  s  able  dung  in  equal  prop  r- 
tions.  a  very  rich  fertilizer  is  produce*!,  which 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  in  thirty  of  fine 
bone  dust,  is  worth  more,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
average  stable  manure  for  any  crop,  provided 
the  muck  is  of  a  good  quality.  To  ascertain 
this  very  important  particular  the  best  and 
simplest  t  st  is  the  cdtnp  >sting  with  ashes.  If 
when  so  cpm posted  you  find  it  works  well  upon 
•om  and  iiotatoes,  you  may  be  satisfied  that 
it  is  gof>d  muck,  an* I  w-rih  composting  with 
dung.  We  do  not  like  muck  as  a  bedding  ma- 
tcrial ;  it  is  hard  to  dry,  <lirty,  and  sliiipary  on 
the  floor.  ‘  Yet  it  is  a  handy  way  to  get  it  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  manure.  We  should 
want  to  use  some  sawdust,  or  cut  straw,  along 
witli  it  when  so  employing  it. 
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WIHTES  SHOEING  OF  HOKSES. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  of  horseshoeing 
says:  “During  the  constant  employment  of 
horses  in  my  business  during  the  past  ten  years 
I  have  always  noticed  that  all  smiths  are  inclin¬ 
ed  t)  sharpen  horses’  shoes  or  draw  the  ‘  calk  ’ 
square  with  the  back  esd  or  heel.  This  is  wrong. 
The  ‘calks’  on  the  shoes  of  all  horses  should 
be  squared  to  the  front  end  of  the  shoe.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  travelling  or  ‘  fast  horses  ’ 
strike  their  feet  upon  the  earth  with  such  force 
that  they  slide  forward  a  little  after  striking. 
Wesring  shoes  with  the  ‘  calks  ’  leaning  back¬ 
ward  would  not  only  prevent  this  m-tion,  but 
when  travelling  on  hard  substances  would  have 
a  tendency  to  shock  the  limb  by  striking  against 
instead  of  moving  forward,  and  sliding  into  the 
lee  or  snow,  as  would  be  the  tendency  if  the 
‘calks’  were  squared  to  the  fr--nt  end  of  the 
shoe,  thus  assisting  the  horse  instead  of  being 
an  impediment  to  his  rapid  motion.  I  am  sure 
that  all  draught  horses,  in  their  ‘  hard  pulls,’ 
depend  more  upon  the  toe  than  upon  the  heel 
‘ealks,’  and  if  squared  t>  the  back  end  of  the 
shoe,  after  being  somewhat  worn  and  having 
become  a  little  smooth,  it  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  give  way  and  allow  the  h -rse  to  fall 
on  his  knees  than  if  squared  to  the  front  end 
ef  the  shoe.  Again,  I  never  had  or  never  saw 
a  horse  brought  to  his  knees  during  the  hard¬ 
est  service  at  any  season  of  the  year  except  by 
the  giving  away  of  the  toe  ‘  calk.’  All  observ- 
tmr  persons  who  use  heavy  horses,  know  in 
what  position  the  latter  place  their  feet  when 
they  attempt  to  make  their  greatest  eff  'rts.  I 


NfODRK,  PRESS* 

rints  everyth  ing  BOded  by  Busi  n«a 
len,  Ch«irche‘t,  Siinday.ScrKwtt.  &c. 
o  RAfk.  Any  boy  rin  mnns^e  it. 
amd  iwot  puwer.  Pskce.froaljufik 


Before  buying  your  Holiday  Presents,  send  a  three-cant 
stamp  to  us  for  our  lift-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Opera,  Field,  and  Marine  Glasses,  Telescopes,  MI> 
oroseopes,  Hsgiilflers,  Therinometeri,  Barometers* 
ho.,  and  all  Oftioai,  ixsTBtiinHTB,  Ineludlng  erery 
ety  of  Spectacles  and  Bye-Glasses,  with  Dlreotlons  anS 
Type  for  Testing  your  Eyes. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  GO, 

OPTICIANS, 

928  Broadway,  New  York. 


LF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  BOX  OW 
SOAB, 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  • 

ALUN  HAY’S 

Old-Fashioned  Laundry  Soap, 

Suck  at  good  Houtekeq>ert  (^tprteiate. 

ECONOMICAL.  FUBE,  AND  NEUTBiAla 
City  Department,  306  Fourth  Av. 

T.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING,  -  -  MEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SPECIREN  COPY  OF 

NATIONALSUNDAYSCHOOLTEACHER 

THE  FOREMCOSt'  S.  S.  HAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD.  ALitO  FOR 

NEW  XMAS  CONCERT  EXERCISE. 

Bv  the  editor  of  Tho  National  Sunday  School  Tcachey.  Specimen  free. 
ADAMS,  BLACKMEK,  &  LYON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•  m  NEW  EDITION  “The  I^adles  of  the  White  House  or  in  the  Homes  of  the  Piesl- 

■  M  ■■■  dents,”  tile  moat  Interesting  Book  of  Wasbington  Life  ever  puolished.  A 

■  M  lll■■  m  HlstoryofeveryAdminlsuauou  from  WAS  JNGTuN  to  the  p  cs  iit  tune.  In- 

B  ■■  ■■  ■  aW  eludes  much  Personal  and  Paivate  History  never  before  puulished.  Ulus* 

■■nmwiHiw  bmIof  THii^ai^  imffi  ■■  II 

tratedwith  more  than  20  Steel  Portraits  ot  the  l-adies  of  the  White  Bawliai*^  AM 

Rouse.  New  edition  just  published,  including  a  sketch  and  portruitof  1 1 1 1 U  1 1 1 1  W  M 

“Mother  Oarfleld,”  also  of  Mrs.  Onrfield  and  her  hemic  fortitude  and  wW  ||||U 

strength  of  character  deveiope  i  In  the  last  distressing  scenes  of  her  ...  .  .  .v  tt  v  a 

residence  at  the  White  House.  Noacc  nnt  of  them  could  be  written  that  did  not  include  a  history  of  IheHnannna 
and  Son.  And  whoeverreadsthe  I.lteof  .Mrs.Garfleld.  will  read  the  history  of  President  H  rSeld  fromhis  Bo.yliis)d 
to  bU  Assawiuation.  Agents  Wanted.  BRADLEY  Hi  CO.,  Fob’s..  66  N.  4th  St.,  Phila..  !'<.• 


IHPR0VIHEHT8-EW  STTLES-HEW  CATAIOGE. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co., 

Whose  cabinet  or  parlor  organs  hare  won  hiohbst  honors  at  evert  one  of  the  great  world’s  inddsthial  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  fodbteen  teabs  (being  the  only  Ainerioan  organs  which  have  been  found  worthy  of  such  at  any),  have  effected 
more  and  greater  pract.icall.v  valuable  ovementa  In  their  organs  in  the  last  year  than  In  any  similar 
}>erlod  since  the  first  Introduction  of  this  Inetrument  by  them,  twenty  years  since;  and  are  now  offering  organs  of 
higher  exoelleiioe  and  enlarged  caoaoitv;  also,  iiotmlar  in  •dluiii  aud  annaller  styleH  of  improved  qnalit.v,  and 
at  Tower  prleeHt  f22,  $30,  $U,  fftOand  ui-warda  A  NE  v  ILLHSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  3ft  pp..  4to,  is  now  ready  (Octo¬ 
ber.  1881).  fully  describing  and  lliusirating  more  than  100  styles  of  orga  la.  This  wltn  net  prices  and  clrculara  containing 
much  Information  about  organa  generally,  which  will  hi*  usetui  to  every  one  thinking  of  purchasing  will  be  sent  free 
and  postpaid.  Address  MASON  A  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  154  Tremout  St.,  BOSTON;  46  E.  14th  St.,  NEW  YOBK;  or  14« 
Wabash  Avo„  Chicago.  


Aktlstic  Stained  Glass. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carinine  St.,  N.  Y. 


MEiSSl^.  LAMB  have  new  and  imeboybb 
Kuns  fob  Staining  Glass.  Mehobul  Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photogbaphs  Sent  on  Appboval. 

Decorations  fob  Household  Work.  Fibi 
ScBEENS.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Scbeens,  ete. 


PPNCinyC  ■'ov 

I  ErImOIVIvO  wid»wis  fathtn,  motbtrs  or 
•hildna«  ThonMndkyekeatltled.  PenfllonsiilTea 
•09  l•M_f  flngw.toe.i-y*  or  mpturo.TuriooM  f  viiit 
or  Thiiuffondi  of  peu^io1lrr«  aiid 

to  INCBfiASe  and  BOnUTT. 
PATbNTM  procured  fur  Inventurt.  KuldUrt 
laad  Wfiiranta  prortrreJ.  UnoghtaDdaold.  Soldiers 
Md  Bcirtapijr  for  your  rIghUak  once.  Se?dg 
iatHBiw  for' Tbe  CititF&.Soldier.**and  PeiUHn 
and  flinty  laws,  blanks  and  initnctions.  ^'o 
thonaandaof  Pruploners  aud  CMeut^. 
ft2»B*rald*Co. Passion  * 
*  A tt'ys,  leocia  ilox  v\  bshioguto,  1>.  0 


Send  for  Hgnd-Book  by  m»ll,  free. 


/^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M  mM  1  Bells  •<  Pare  Copper  sad  Tla  for  Ohaiahss. 
FSekoels,  Fire  Alerms,  Faroes,  ale.  FULLY 
WABBAimD.  CatalMM  seat  Free. 
VANbUZEN  A  Tin,  Ctaelaasa.  O. 


THB  ORIGINAL  AND  QENUINB 

Meneely  Bell  Foundeky. 

Known  to  the  pubUo  since  1836.  BeAs  for  aU  fMfossA 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

HENEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 


AsenteWnated.  $5»DA7aui4e 
aelilBaonr  PLATFORM  FAMILY 
SCALE.  Weighs  up  to  kfi  lbs.  R.t:  H 
''rie«.  41e60.  'lennaaurpri*«AgaiiUB 


CLIN1CN  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

,  TBOY,  H.  T., 

gPfllT— gOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBEBLT, 


“A  violet  from  Mother's  Grave, '*  and  40  other  I  Manufacture  a  superior  qnalMv  of  BBIZA.  BpatMi 
s  popular -longe.wordx  and  miiHio  entire, only  130.  I  tlon  given  to  OHuBOH  BEIJLS.  Oataleauej  mb  m 
PATTEN  k  CO..  61  Barolay  Street,  N.  Y.  '  partiL  neeimic  bs^  uamsoguej  bm  t  ■ 


Dorilcrs  brocuilod 
in  harmonizing 
colors.  We  have 
eclcclcil  t’-o  pret- 
tlest  «n  i  nin.st 
fsehinnahle  shades  of  color,  and  now  ihnt  silk 
bandkerebieta  are  so  fashiunable,  ladies  and  misses 
'  r  unlt.v  seldoni  uttered  to  secure 


KNivnb’a  MHitrlciMl.  feAK  DMUMS 
As  lavcatcd  sad  worn  by  hlta  paiftatly  raatoriag  the 

B.arinr.  Eutirsly  dcef  forta'rty  years, he<hMrs  with  thsm, 
ay.a  whispers,  d.ttmstly.  Are  not  •bservable,  and  rt- 
Biaia  is  position  without  aid.  Deserlptiya  Ciroulu  fTsss 

Jnha  Oatmse»  S.W.  Car.  Mh  A  Bsss  gts..  Olsainasla^. 


e  Has  been  Continuously  Published  Over  Half  a  Century. 

This  la  the  Leading  Journal  of  American  Agriculture.  In  amount  and  practical  value  of  content., 
in  extent  nod  s'  iii  y  ot  correspondenre,  in  quality  ot  papnr  and  style  of  publication,  it  occupies  the 
FIRST  KANX.  It  bus  no  superior  in  either  of  the  three  chief  divisions  of 

FARH  CROPS  and  PROCESSES,  HORTICVI.T1JRE  and 
FRUIT  GROWING,  leTVE  STOCK  and  DAIRYING, 
while  It  also  includes  all  minor  departments  of  rural  Interest  anch  as  the  Poultry  Yard,  Entomology, 
IJec-kc.'plng,  Greenhoase,  Grapery, Vetorinary  Replies,  Farm  Questions  and  Answers,  Fireside  Heading, 
Domestic  Economy,  and  a  summary  of  the  News  of  the  Week.  Its  Market  Rejportg  are  unusually 
complete,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  Profpects  of  the  Crops,  aa  throwing  light  upon  one  of  the 

oTanS^^When  to  Buy  and  When  to  aell.^  Itlu8trat€i).^ 

and  U  intended  to  supply,  In  a  continnallsr  increasing  degree,  and  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 

.  A  LIVE  AGRICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 

Its  Editors,  In  addition  to  their  own  lahort,  are  regularly  assisted  by  an  extensive  corps  of  Special 
Correapondenta  and  Kearulnr  Oontrihutor*.  among  whom  are  included  many  I-eadlng  Agricidturists 
here  and  abroad,  and  by  OV£R  EIGHT  HUNDRED  OooMlonal  and  Voluntary  Writera. 

^  ENLARGEMENT  TO  TWENTY  PAGES- 

TheVolumeof  Th*  Coc'trt  GEJm,>;Msirf'>rl*N?wi'lh'>ENL4RGED.  eseh  weeklvnumherctjntalning 
Twentt  Pages  instead  of  sixteen  asheretolore  (.uless  during  the  dullesibeusou  of  the  year).  Ternia  as 
follows:  ... 

binglo  Subacriptlon, . 82.60  Per  Tear. 

Ta  p.  r...  f  Pour  Copiea.  one  year,  y>ith  ait  additional  copy  for  tha  year  free,  to  the  eeiyier,  SI  A. 

(Ten  Copies,  one  T/eur,  additional  rovtf  for  tho  pcar^free^tothosinae^  IlSUa 

And  onecopy  for  the  year  will  be  furnished  gratuiiousiy  for  each  Club  of  Ten  Subecribers • 
New  Subscribers  for  tbo  coming  year  psving  In  advance  after  Nov.  1st,  will  r^lve  the  paper 
YYEEKLY,  Irom  receipt  of  remittance  to  January  Ist,  without  charge.  Specimen  copies  Frece  Address 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Publishers,  ALRANY,  N.  Y 


PRESBnERIAIi  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION’S 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  HELPS  FOR  i88Z 


Attractive,  Sound,  and  Very  Cheap. 


OARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIE.- 
NEW  YORK  AN  GLASGOW. 

EVEBT  BATUBPAX. 

From  Piera  20  and  21,  North  River. 
SLASSOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  tnd  BELFAST. 

Oabln,  SOO,  sis,  Sko  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8148, 
Second  Oabln,  Si40.  Steerage,  82S. 

NEW  TORE  TO  LONDON. 

■VIBT  SATUBPAT. 

Frem  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  868  and  866.  Excnralen,  8100  and  81SSk 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Oabln.) 

Dre^fU  utued  far  any  amatmt  at  Ckurent  Kmtet. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agenta.  f  Bowling  Oreen. 


THE  WESTERN 


Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  t^ulnctlvefarma 

In  the  liest  loralltlrs  in  the  West  negutlaleil  for  tanks, 
colleges,  estates  SD<I  pitvstelnUlvtiluals.  0-iip>n Bonds. 
Interest  un- 1  i  rim  Inal  pnl<l  on  ds*  of  msliirlty  at  the 
Third  Natb'nal  Bank  in  New  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  place<l.  l-arge  experience.  No  Uisscs. 
Inveshirs  eoiiipelleil  to  take  no  land.  No  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  Interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  infi-rmatien  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  Investments.  Send  for  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  dueuraeuts. 

F.  M.  PRHKINS.  Pres  L.  H.  PERKINS.  See. 

J.  T.  WARNK,  Vice  Pres.  0.  W.  OlLUtTT,  Treat. 
N.  F.  HART.  Andlter. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 


WASTE  SEWING  SILK . 30c.  per;ox. 

WASTE  KMBKOIDEKY  SILK . . 40o.  per  os. 

A  36-page  pamphlet,  giving  Rules  and  Dealgus  for  Knit¬ 
ting  8lik  StocklngH,  Mittens.  Money  Pursea,  Babies’  Caps 
and  Hoots,  Laces,  kc.,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
ot  Six  Cents.  Postage  stamps  received  as  money. 


THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

460  Br«a<lwa.v.  N.  Y.  238  Market  St.,  Phlla. 


Twenty-first  Annual  Statement  of  ttie 


EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S. 

fiZZTBT  B.  B7SB,  PrMlde&t 


For  the  Year  ending  December  31, 1880m 


AMOUNT  OF  LEDGER  ASSETS,  JAN.  1, 1880.  $3S,980.9VI  Rt 
INCOME. .  8,T35,«B»a 

$44.Tlft,«BT  m 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Policy-Holders  for  Claims  by  Death,  Div¬ 
idends,  Surrender  Values,  Discounted  and 
Matured  Endowment  and  Tontine  Policies, 


and  Annuities . $4,793,937  W 

Other  Dlsburuements  as  per  detailed  State¬ 
ment .  1,513,916  M 

Nxt  cash  Assbis,  December  31, 1880 . $38,40$, 844  01 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  $9,053,475  50 

United  States  Stocks .  3,513,691  it 

State,  City,  and  other  stocks  authorized  by  the 

Laws  of  the  State.  .  8,987,433  4T 

Loans  secured  by  United  States  and  other 

Stocks .  .  7,0ft4,5<3  a* 

Beal  Estate .  8,388,36$  $3 

Cash  and  other  Ledger  Assets  as  per  extended 
Statement .  3,433,438  8$ 

$38,409,844  03 

Market  value  ot  Storks  over  Cost .  1,631,061  3$ 

Accrued  Interest,  Bents,  and  Premiums,  aa 
per  extended  Statement .  1,177,701  03 

Total  Xmh,  Dec.  31. 1880.  •  .  . 

TOTAL  Liabilities,  including  legal  reserve 
for  reinsurance  of  all  existing  policies .  81,880,30$  U 

Total  Undivided  Snrplas, . $9,228,294.21 

Risks  Assumed  in  1880, . $35,170.80a 

Risks  Outstanding, . $177,597,703 


JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  BORBOWE,  2d  Vice-President. 

Medical  Examiners, 

E.  W.  LAMBERT,  M.D„  EDWARD  CURTIS,  MJ>. 
““^Er^.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


ISrOTICE. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  having  declared  its  policies,  over 
three  years  in  force,  to  be  incontest¬ 
able,  announces  that  all  such  incon¬ 
testable  policies  will  be  paid  at  matur¬ 
ity,  without  rebate  of  interest,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  receipt  at  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  oflttce  in  New  York  of  satisfactory 
proofs  of  death,  together  with  a  valid 
and  satisfactory  discharge  from  the 
parties  in  interest,  and  without  requir¬ 
ing  any  delay,  even  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  as  has  been  the  custom  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  Is  still  usual  with  other  com¬ 
panies. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

raHTILIZINO  VALUE  OF  MUCK. 

We  submit,  says  a  writer  in  the  Vermont 
Cbroiiicle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  New  England  to  say  that  they  are 
unaware  of  the  difference  that  exists  in  tlie  fer- 
tiiiziug  value  of  different  dep-  sits  of  muck. 
While  some  muck  is  nearly  as  good  as  stable 
manure,  when  rightly  prepared  and  used,  other 
muck  is  of  little  or  no  v^ue  except  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent.  As  to  the  practical  value  of  good 
muck  as  a  manure,  we  can  hardly  count  up  the 
instuuoes  where  we  have  seen  it  tested  and 
proved.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
we  sit  writing  there  is  a  muck  bed,  origioally 
of  fviur  or  flve  acres,  which  bus  been  worked 
for  many  years  and  has  greatly  aided  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  one  of  the  best  grass-farms 
in  the  town.  This  muck  has  now  been  about 
one-third  used  (the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the 
bafein  being  about  four  feet),  and  the  owner 
will  not  sell  a  loa<l  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  worth 
to  him  as  much  as  all  the  test  of  his  (arm.  In 
the  twenty  yeais  he  has  been  using  it  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  had  ample  chance  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  it.  This  muck  bed  is  a  hollow  to 
which  a  little  digging  at  the  lower  end  gave  a 
natural  outlet  for  the  spring-water  that  <  >rigi- 
nally  flooded  it.  Now  carts  can  be  backed  np 
to  the  bauk  of  muck,  which  is  kept  cut  square 
up  and  down  and  across,  aud  is  cleaued  out 
down  to  the  sand  bottom  in  remova'. 

One  corner  of  our  own  farm  runs  down  into 
a  muck  bed  of  about  flve  acres.  Other  land 
lies  between  us  and  the  lake  so  ttiat  we  cannot 
drain  our  portion,  and  it  is  so  saturated  with 
water  that  as  many  men  as  can  staud  in  the 
hole  must  shovel  smartly  to  get  out  the  muck 
four  feet  deep  before  they  are  flooded.  That 
this  muck  is  good  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  repeatedly  offered  at  t  he  rate 
of  $5U0  per  acre  fur  enough  of  what  laud  lies 
between  our  Hue  and  the  lake  to  euable  us  to 
make  a  ditch,  which  wou  d  drain  it  about  six 
feet  deep  when  the  lake  is  lowest. 

Still,  we  have  no  doubt  there  are  men  who 
would  not  take  this  muck  of  ours,  or  that  from 
the  other  bed  we  have  referred  to,  as  a  gi't ; 
and  if  they  did  they  would  l<)se  money  if  it  cost 
them  anything  to  move  and  apply  it.  M  uck  is 
not  manure,  if  by  that  expression  is  meant 


the  difference  in  their  chances  of  success,  whe¬ 
ther  the  toe  ‘  calk  ’  on  the  horse  leaned  back¬ 
ward  or  forward.  Who  has  not  seen,  in  all  our 
large  cities,  team  and  car  horses,  after  failing 
in  their  first  efforts,  refuse  to  make  another, 
having  lost  all  their  confidence  in  the  toe  ‘  calk  ’ 
of  the  forward  foot.  I  think  all  will  see  at  once 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  method 
of  shoeing,  especially  in  going  down  hill  and  in 
backing  heavy  loads,  in  baring  the  heel  ‘calks’ 
especially  pointing  well  forward,  so  that  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  catch  and  hold  in  any 
hard  substance  than  they  would  if  pointing 
backward.  It  is  well  known  that  all  horses 
‘  ball  up,’  or  are  burdened  with  large  balls  of 
snow  and  ice  sticking  to  their  feet  during  a 
large  part  of  the  Winter,  and  ttiat  they  usually 
throw  them  off  or  drop  them  after  raising  the 
foot,  making  their  steps  very  uncertain  and 
their  travelling  very  tedious.  How  much  more 
likely  would  the  same  horses  be  to  throw  off  the 
ball,  or  perhaps  not  take  it  up,  with  the  toe 
‘  calk  ’  leaning  forward  instead  of  leaning 
square  to  the  back  end,  forming  a  sort  of 
hook  to  hold  the  mass  in  the  foot.’’ 


THE  EEIKDEER. 

The  reindeer,  which  in  one  way  or  anotlier 
manages  to  be  aim  ist  the  entire  support  of 
the  Lapps  who  have  herds,  is  a  large,  heavy 
animul,  with  remarkable  independence  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  will  not  accept  shelter  under  cover, 
no  matter  how  ipclemeut  the  weather  may  be. 
Neither  will  he  eat  any  fo 'd  that  is  offered 
him  ;  he  prefers  to  seek  his  own  sustenance, 
which  consists  principally  of  a  peculiar  moss, 
and  as  this  grows  very  slowly,  requiring  about 
seven  years  in  which  to  reach  maturity,  the 
Lapp  must  shift  bis  home  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  neci's-iities  of  his  herd.  In  mid¬ 
winter  the  moss  may  bo  covered  by  several 
feet  of  snow,  but  the  deer  digs  a  hole  with  his 
feet  and  disappears  from  the  surface,  burrow¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  snow  as  he  follows 
his  nose  from  one  tuft  of  moss  to  another. 
The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  quite  palatable  and 
nutritious,  his  skin  makes  very  warm  gar¬ 
ments  as  well  as  ilurafile  harness,  and  cheese 
made  of  reindeer  milk  is  very  rich,  althoug.i 
the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  per  day  seems 
scarcely  worth  the  taking,  as  it  amounts  to  a 
mere  teacupful. — Harper’s  Magazine. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Breakfast  Rusks. — Two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  two  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 


A  WONDER  TO  HERSELF  AND  ALL  AROUND 
HER. 

A  gentleman  who  procured  Compound  Oxygen 
for  his  wife  says  in  one  of  his  letters :  “  My  wife 
is  so  different  now  from  what  she  w<as  when  I 
wrote  you,  that  she  is  a  wonder  to  herself  and  aU 
around  her.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  had  it  not 
been  for  your  remedy.  If  she  had  lived  until  this 
time  it  wouhi  have  been  baton  the  brink  of  ihe 
grave.’’  Treatise  on  “  Compound  Oxygen  ’’  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Gi¬ 
rard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Write  for  particulars ;  mention  this  publication.) 
THE 

AUTOMATIC 

OR  “NO  ’lENSION"  SEWING  MACHINE. 
Remarkable  InTent ion— Handsome,  Useful,  and 
Durable — Differs  from  all  others. 

NO  BETTER 

Wedding  or  Holiday  Gift. 

No  Tension,  Bobbin  or  Shutter 

Noiseless  as  a  Church  Mouse. 

Easiest  to  Work  and  Fastest  beyond  comparison. 

Buns  with  one-third  the  power  of  the 
lightest  running  machines  of 
other  makes. 

ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  DANGER  TO  HEALTH. 

Automatic  Device  for  Regulating  Stitch. 

A  novice  or  child  can  do  better  work  with 
it  than  a  skiiled  operator  with 
any  other  machine. 

Durable  and  beautiful  work  assured  ou  all 
goods — No  ripping  or  Breaking  thread. 

No  lady  careful  of  health  cau  afford  to 
use  any  other. 

tSf  Money  promptly  returned  if,  after  trial,  purchaser 
Is  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Direct  correspondence  and  fullest  InTestlgatlon  invited. 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

658  Broadway,  New  York. 


food  in  the  muck  was  mostly  in  an  uuavailaide 
couditioD.  Even  the  nitrugeuGus  mattei'  iu  it 
was  not  set  free  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  that 
the  more  soluale  nitr  geo  of  the  guano  helped 
the  com  to  grow  much  more  rapidly.  Yet  that 
Koonsiderable  quantliy  of  nitrogen  was  avail¬ 
able,  even  in  this  fresh  muck,  is  shown  by  tue 
good  growth  obtained  in  the  puts  containing 

«va  zvaIf  nv\yA  nIrvnA 


Every  buyer  should 
Select  an  Organ 
That  "iiarantees  good 
Every  day  work  and 
Years  of  service. 


vunts  as  she  chouses,  these  very  servants, 
being  German  servants,  expect  her  to  know 
how  to  do  all  the  work  which  she  requires  of 
them. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Sleep. — Women  sleep  by  far  too  little. 
Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  the  paleness  and  nervousness  S(j  character- 


1"^  Every  Estey  Organ 
Sold  ii  made 
Throughout  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Years  of  experience 
prove  this  to  be  best  for  seller  and  buyer. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

New  Music 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Christmas  Annual  No.  12. 

7  Beautiful  Carols.  $3  per  100. 

Christmas  Service  No.  4. 

*'  The  Advent  NiKht.”  a  superior  Service  with  new 
Music,  by  Dr.  Lowbx.  16  pages 

Price,  $4  per  100 ;  5  Cents  by  Mall. 

From  the  Land  of  Bondage  to  the 
Plains  of  Bethlehem. 

A  new  4-page  Christmas  Service  by  Dr.  Vincent. 

$1.60  per  100 

Night  of  Glory: 

A  new  Sacred  Cantata  by  W.  H.  DOANX.  Try  it  I  It  is  a 
new  delight.  Words  and  Music.  36  ^ents  by  Mall. 

Santa  Claus 

By  W.  Howakd  Doane.  The  most  popular  Christmas 
Cantata  ever  issued.  35  Cents. 

A  full  Catalogue  of  our  Christmas  Publications 
sent  free  on  application. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randtilph  Street, 


WPfeturos.  Lord’s  .Pruvor,  lO 
Commatulmenta  •‘■>'1  Beatitudes 

combined.  Elegantly  tllustratea; Uemors, 
•Ize  Uxst.  Vnpreceaented  demand  for  chit 
ooubetirlng  work.  Semple  25  rte.  (Mils  for50ru,)two 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

No  finer  assortment  or  better  facilities  for  ex¬ 
amination  in  New  York  City.  Early  purchasers 
have  the  advantage  of  first  choice. 

Particular  attention  to  mail  orders. 

VAN  KLEECK,  CLAEK  k  CO., 

234  AND  235  BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 

What  the  Weather  be  To-morrow? 

Barometer  and 
y^hewwomeyreom- 

BmimmiiimmiimfM  hom  Wm^mtedF^ 
and  Beliabla  We  vrlU  send lt,deUvaredftte,to 
•jaw  addTM  on  receipt  ot  One  Dollar.  The  Beet 
Weather  Indicator  ln_tkfL  World.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  CHRISTIIAS  PBEBENT.  Agents  wanted 
everj  whore.  Sendforolroular.  HetrareofirnttaNoiUL 
OaWKQO  THSBlIOlfBISB  WOBKS,  Ofwego,  H.  Y. 

AN  APPRECIATIVE 

HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

BUY  A 

CABINETTO 


ORGUINETTE. 

A  MUSICAL  CAtllNEI', 

AN  AUTOMATIC  PIANO, 

PIPE  OB  REED  ORGAN. 
THEY  PLAY  EVERYTHING,  ANY  ONE  CAN  PLAY  THEM. 
NO  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED. 
THEY  ABB 

THE  MUSICAL  TtilUMPH  OF  THE  AGE. 
Small  Instruments  t$8  to  dSU.  l,ar$;o',  960  to  S2600, 
Call  and  see  ihem,  or  send  for  clrcnUr  to 

THE  mechanical  ORGUINETTE  CO., 

831  Itroadway,  between  13th  and  13th  Streets. 
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An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  trave>- 
ling  til  this  oonntry,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  W"rthleea  traeb  He  saye  that  Sheridan’. 
OondlUon  Powders  are  abeolu  e|y  pure  and  immensely  val 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  wtl  I  make  heus  lay  like  Nbnridau’. 
Condition  Powders  Dose  oue  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food 
Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  tor  eight  letter  stanipe 
I.  8.  JOHNSON  k  GO.,  Boeton,  Maas. 


TEE  WESTimSTEB  QUABTEBLT 

For  Scholars,  especially  Advanced  Scholars. 

Singk  subscription,  20  cants  ;  School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 
16  cents  each,  per  annum,  postage  included. 

THE  WESTHmSTEB  LESSON  LEAF, 

For  intermediate  scholars  who  study  tho  International 
Lessons.  It  Is  Issued  monthly,  with  each  weekly  lesson 
on  a  distinct  leaf,  to  be  separated  if  desired. 

XOO  for  one  year,  97.60.  100 /or  tix  monflu,  93.76. 

Or,  .even  and  a  half  cents  a  year  for  each 
scholar,  postage  included. 


THE  WESTHINSTEB  PBIHART  LEAF, 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden— “  Pansy.’’  In  the  same 
form  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Westminster  Lesson  Leaf. 


SINGLE  SUBSCBIPTION. 

Once  a  month . 26  cents. 

Twice  a  month  . 40  “ 

Thrice  a  month . 66  '* 

Weekly . 75  9 

SCHOOL  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
to  one  address,  at  the  rate  ot 

lUO  copies,  once  a  month . 912 

**  twice  a  monih .  24 

“  thrice  a  month .  36 

**  weekly,  62  numbers .  60 


To  these  we  add,  with  1883, 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  PAPER 
for  our  young  people,  from  sixteen  years  of  age  upward— 

FORWAHD, 

Published  monthly,  sixteen  pages,  quarto,  with  attractive 
and  instructive  reading,  and  pictorial  illustrations. 

One  copy,  BO  cents  a  year.  Five  or  more  copies,  to  one  address, 
40  cents  each. 


SAMPLES  OF  FEBIODIGALS  SENT  FREE. 


HEAR  YE  DEAF! 


THE  WESTHUSTEE  TEICBEB, 

Prepared  specifically  to  aid  the  officers,  teachers,  and 
older  scholars  ot  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  parents  in 
their  homos.  Published  In  octavo  form,  40  pages,  monthly. 
It  gives  a  wonderful  amount  ot  help  tor  Its  low  price.  No 
Presbyterian  teacher  should  be  without  It. 

One  copy,  per  annum,  postage  paid,  60  cenfe.  Six  or  more  copies, 
to  one  address,  each,  60  cents. 

THE  WESTHUSTEB  QOESnOH  BOOK 

For  issa. 

At  the  rate  of  916  per  Handred,  net. 

It  Is  a  complete  manual  tor  the  Lessons  of  1883,  and  we 
believe,  the  best  and  most  accurate  ot  the  series. 


THE  LESSON  LEAF  IN  6EBMAN, 

At  the  same  rate  as  that  above. 

THE  SUNBEAM, 

The  weekly  paper  lor  very  little  people.  liarge  type  and 
fully  illustrated.  Beautiful,  simple,  pure.  With  the  les¬ 
sons  on  the  International  Series. 

Single  subscription,  30  cents  ;  School  subscriptions  at  the 
rate  of  926  per  hundred. 

THE  81£BiTH-8CHOOL  TISnOB, 

The  Illustrated  paper  for  Sabbath-school  scholars,  is  pub¬ 
lished  weekly,  but  may  be  taken  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
month,  on  the  following  terms  per  year,  postage  paid.  * 


Subscriptions  for  any  of  these  papers  received  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  for 
less  than  one  hundred  copies  at  the  yearly  rates.  Payment  invariably  required  in  advance. 

Orders  and  money  siiould  be  addressed  to  ■  ^ 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Fublisher  of  Periodicals, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  PUBLICATION, 

.  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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•  LETTBIt  FROM  BOSTON. 

XriBfelieal  Mlniiten'  AnocUtion.^ 

This  body  of  ministers,  to  the  number  of 
about  200.  met  in  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Monday, 
November  14th,  and  as  they  meet  but  once  in 
two  months  the  docket  was  crowded  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest.  The  first  topic  at  this  meeting 
was  “  Pigeon  Shooting,”  and  the  great  cruelty 
and  suffering  resulting  from  it.  A  committee 
appointed  a  year  ago  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
prohibitory  act  by  our  Legislature,  reported 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  with  severe  penalties, 
since  which  not  a  pigeon  has  been  shot,  so  far 
as  known. 

A  carefully  prepared  paper  was  read  by 
President  Buckbam  of  Vermont  University  on 
the  “  Family  and  Divorce,”  and  the  relations  of 
the  subject  to  ever}'  interest  of  life,  social  and 
civil,  moral  and  political,  the  security  of 
government  and  the  national  life.  It  was  a  la¬ 
bored  and  thorough  essay,  suited  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  too  abstruse  and  dry  for  popular 
effect,  and  too  long  for  my  use  here. 

Special  interest  was  felt  in  a  i>aper  by  Bev. 
J.  H.  O’Brien,  late  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church  at  Maple  Grove,  Wis.,  and  still  there, 
but  as  a  Protestant  minister.  His  aim  was  to 
show  from  personal  knowledge  and  other 
sources  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
Catholic  priests.  East  and  West,  were  disgust¬ 
ed  with  Bomish  dogmas  and  usages,  and  ready 
to  come  out  from  that  Church  if  they  could  'be 
sure  of  a  welcome  elsewhere ;  but  that  they 
are  deterred  by  the  fact  that  many  priests  who 
have  denounced  and  renounced  Catholic  er¬ 
rors  and  superstitions  have  been  treated 
with  suspicion  and  coldness  by  evangelical 
ministers,  and  have  gone  into  secular  occuim- 
tions  and  so  been  lost  sight  of.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Association  extend  to  all  ex-Catholic 
priests  its  congratulations  and  sympathy ;  and 
this  resolution,  together  with  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
paper,  was  referred  for  further  consideration 
to  a  committee  of  five.  It  was  reported  by  the 
committee  who  had  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
that  the  communion  service  which  had  been 
bought  for  Father  Gavazzi’s  church  in  Borne, 
was  in  an  adjoining  room  for  inspection,  and 
would  be  shipped  immediately. 

The  Black  Valley  Conatry. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hastily  that  I  have 
gone  far  away  to  get  an  item  for  my  letter.  I 
found  it  in  a  church  vestry  a  few  evenings 
since  on  a  large  painted  canvas  or  map  of  said 
country,  with  a  railroad  running  through  it 
and  all  the  stations  properly  designated. 
Starting  at  Sippington  depot,  you  come  in 
rapid  succession  to  Tippleton,  Topersville, 
Babbleton,  Staggerton,  Beeler’s  Falls,  Wreck¬ 
er’s  Curve,  Wallowditch,  Bowdyland,  Trem¬ 
bling  Bridge,  Prisonton,  Idiot  Flats,  Flood 
Crossing,  and  Destruction,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  road.  These  are  not  all  the  stations,  but 
enough  to  show  that  this  Black  Valley  Bail- 
road  is  monopolized  wholly  by  drunkards, 
who,  taking  the  train  at  Sippington,  are  about 
sure  to  prove  through  passengers.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  ingenious  and  impressive  allegoric¬ 
al  preeentation  of  the  drunkard’s  career,  from 
the  first  sip  down  to  destruction.  As  I  saw  it 
presented  by  the  author,  Bev.  S.  W.  Hanks,  at 
a  Sunday-school  concert,  with  his  explana¬ 
tions,  it  seemed  almost  like  Bunyan  over 
again,  the  subject  only  being  changed.  In¬ 
deed,  that  veteran  Temperance  worker.  Dr. 
Jewett,  said  of  it  that  ”  since  the  days  of  Bun¬ 
yan  and  his  immortal  work,  I  doubt  if  there 
has  been  published  an  allegory  calculated  to 
contribute  so  much  to  the  reformation  of  this 
drunken  and  sin  cursed  world.”  A  book  of 
S17  pages,  with  some  40  engraved  illustrations, 
accompanies  the  map,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  two  together  have  had,  and  are  hav¬ 
ing,  a  wide  circulation.  With  the  book  and 
map  almost  any  one  may  give  a  lively  Temper¬ 
ance  lecture  along  the  Black  Valley  road,  va¬ 
ried  and  enlivened  by  the  “Crystal  Biver” 
which  rushes  the  whole  length  along  its 
border. 

A  Woman  Lawyer. 

It  was  Mrs.  Lelia  J.  Bobinson  who  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Boston  Bar,  and  was  re¬ 
jected  by  Chief-Justice  Gray,  who  argued  that 
it  was  the  first  application  of  the  kind  in 
Massachusetts,  that  no  woman  had  ever  held 
an  office  in  this  Commonwealth  that  concerned 
the  administration  of  jmtice,  and  that  there 
was  no  law  or  precedent  under  which  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioner  could  be  granted. 
This  decision  of  the  Judge  is  being  ^revised  by 
some  of  Boston’s  sharpest  lawyers  in^favor  of 
the  petitioner,  and  is  quite  likely  to  result  in 
a  new  hearing.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Bobinson 
may  be  found  at  her  law  office  in  Pemberton 
Square,  where  she  is  doing  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  business,  all  but  the  pleading. 

The  Great  Fain 

have  come  to  a  close.  For  nearly  three  months 
they  have  been  the  chief  attraction,  not  only 
for  Boston  but  for  a  wide  extent  of  country 
around,  and  competent  judges  pronounce  them 
to  have  far  exceeded  in  the  display  of  inven¬ 
tion,  art,  and  mechanism,  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  got  up  in  this  country.  A  gentleman  who 
has  resided  twenty  years  in  New  York  city,  said 
to  me  after  visiting  these  fairs,  that  nothing 
comparable  to  them  had  been  shown  in  that 
city.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  while 
they  have  been  of  immense  interest  and  benefit 
they  have  paid  well.  The  “Old  Mechanics,” 
familiarly  so  called,  has  had  by  count  375,000 
visitors,  and  has  realized  a  net  profit  of  $.35,- 
UOO.  The  other,  called  “  New  England  Insti¬ 
tute,”  reports  a  gain  of  $22,000,  or  six  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  The  buildings  are  new  and 
permanent,  and  admirably  arranged  for  public 
exhibitioas,  concerts,  etc.,  pending  another 
exhibition  season. 

A  Hew  Temperance  Movement. 

While  old  methods  have  done  and  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  temperance  cause,  an 
additional  method  may,  without  disparaging 
others,  bring  fresh  life  and  force  into  the  great 
and  good  work.  And  this  is  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  “  Temperance  Social  Union  ”  re¬ 
cently  formed  in  this  city.  It  is  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  “Social  Club,”  which  has  been  an 
element  of  so  much  power  in  other  directions, 
but  which  has  always  excluded  women,  and 
generally  included  the  wine  cup.  TMs  includes 
women  and  excludes  the  cup,  but  licenses  a 
well  served  table.  The  first  banquet  of  this 
new  social  moral  temperance  club  was  held  in 
Wesleyan  Hall  a  week  ago,  with  Hon.  E.  S. 
Tobey  and  Gov.  John  D.  Long  as  prertdent 
and  vice-president.  At  the  dinner-table  were 
also  present  Gov.  Littlefield  of  Bhode  Island, 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine,  and  a  full  represen¬ 
tation  of  leading  temperance  advocates  from 
the  city  and  State.  Addresses  were  made  by 
President  Tobey,  by  Governors  Long  and  Little¬ 
field,  Beal  Dow,  deneral  John  L.  Swift,  Judge 
Crosby,  Bev.  Drs.  Gordon  and  Miner,  Mrs. 
McLaughlin,  and  letters  from  Senator  Dawes, 
Senator  Blair  of  New  Hampshire,  and  other 
notabilities  were  read.  Mr.  Tobey  in  his  open¬ 
ing  speech  gave  the  keynote  as  to  the  special 
mission  of  this  Union,  viz :  “  To  unite  in  com¬ 
mon  sympathy  and  effort  all  friends  of  tem¬ 
perance,  giving  the  largest  liberty  of  private 
judgment  as  to  methods,  with  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
courtesy.”  Gov.  Long  bore  his  official  and 
personal  tribute  to  total  abstinence,  and  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  differing  shades  of  opinion 
present.  Judge  Crosby  said  “  I  am  in  favor  of 


prohibition ;  it  is  the  North  star  of  our  enter¬ 
prise.”  All  through  there  were  decided  opin¬ 
ions,  uttered  without  reserve  and  without  of¬ 
fence.  The  club  means  tvork  tor  every  man 
and  woman,  with  no  division  of  forces  and  loss 
of  strength  through  personal  jealousy  and 
strife.  May  the  good  beginning  grow  to  a 
grand  success. 

The  Soldier’s  Home. 

Outside  of  pensions  much  needs  yet  to  be 
done  for  the  men  who  ventured  “all  they  were 
and  all  they  had  ”  in  defence  of  the  nation’s 
life.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  feeling  the 
Soldier’s  Home  for  this  State  is  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  aid  in  the  form  of  a  grand  bazar,  to  be  open¬ 
ed  Dec.  7,  in  the  new  building  of  the  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  made  famous  by  the 
late  fair  held  within  its  walls.  May  its  five 
acres  of  flooring  be  covered  with  attractive  hol¬ 
iday  and  other  goods,  and  all  turned  into  cash 
for  the  benefit  of  our  disabled  war  veterans. 
Curious  and  novel  attractions  of  nameless  num¬ 
ber  and  form  are  being  got  up,  and  a  cash  fund 
has  already  run  to  over  $5,000.  The  “  Old  Bay 
State”  is  not  easily  distanced  in  this  line  of 
enterprise.  Puritan. 

Not.  M,  1681. 


bemarkable  utterances. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  New  York  EvaiiKelist ; 

In  The  Examiner  and  Chronicle  of  Oct.  6th  is 
an  article  headed  "The  Baptism  of  McNamara," 
announcing  the  reception  into  the  Centennial  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  25th,  upon  profession  of  his  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Bev.  J.  V.  McNamara,  known  as 
Bishop  of  the  Independent  Catholic  Church. 

Then  follows  a  brief  reference  to  his  conversion 
from  Romanism  eight  years  ago,  with  a  sketch  of 
various  subsequent  stages  in  his  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  and  closing  with  the  account  of  an  interview 
with  the. writer  of  the  article,  who  signs  himself 
“  J.  D.  F.,”  in  his  study  on  the  evening  of  Sept. 
11th,  which  resulted  in  the  Bishop’s  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  the  Baptist  theories,  and  his  public 
baptism  one  week  thereafter. 

Thus  far  well.  But  in  the  story  of  that  inter¬ 
view  occur  these  remarkable  sentences : 

Sprinkling  is  the  baptism  of  Borne;  it  is  the 
creation  of  Borne.  There  is  no  warrant  for  it  ex¬ 
cepting  a  decree  of  Rome.  Pedobaptist  churches 
are  Protestant  churches.  They  protest  against 
some  errors,  and  adopt  some.  They  have  adopted 
the  decree  which  makes  sprinkling  take  the  place 
of  immersion.  If  they  can  adopt  one  error,  they 
can  adopt  two,  and  the  right  to  adopt  two  implies 
the  right  to  adopt  them  all. 

These  are  remarkable  utterances.  Of  course 
the  fact  of  their  appearing  in  the  columns  of  The 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  does  not  necessarily  com¬ 
mit  that  journal  to  an  endordbment  of  them.  But 
either  it  does  endorse  them,  or  it  does  not ;  and 
either  “  J.  D.  F.,’’  whom  we  easily  recognize  im- 
der  his  initials,  is  a  fair  representative  of  his 
Church  in  these  statements,  or  he  is  not.  Is  it 
not  a  fair  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Pedobap¬ 
tist  churches,  therefore,  comprising  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Protestant  Christendom,  that  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  will  either  endorse  or  disown  him  as  a 
representative  of  their  views  on  this  point  ?  If 
they  do  accept  him  as  their  representative  in  this 
matter,  it  sureiy  is  due  to  those  who,  according  to 
these  statements,  are  Protestants  only  in  an  ac¬ 
commodated  and  partial  and  semi-genuine  sense, 
to  know  that  they  are  so  thought  and  spoken  of  by 
the  Baptist  Church.  If  they  do  not  accept  him  as 
their  representative  in  this  matter,  it  surely  is  due 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  intel¬ 
ligence  and  candor  and  courtesy,  to  publicly  dis¬ 
own  all  sympathy  with  these  statements,  which  it 
has  pleased  "  J.  D.  F.”  to  make  in  private,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  proselyte,  but  also 
to  publish  in  a  leading  organ  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

H.  C.  R. 


A  WORD  FROM  PARK  COLLEOE. 

Dear  Evangelist :  As  this  great  nation  last  week 
united  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ood,  there 
must  have  been  many  throughout  the  land  who 
came  to  the  sei^’ice  with  hearts  chastened  by  spe¬ 
cial  sorrow,  in  addition  to  the  grief  shared  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  whole  people.  There  are  many  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  East,  who  feel  that  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right  has  lost  a  noble  champion  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Mears.  There  are  many  who  were  his 
pupils  that  feel  they  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

Our  little  community  here  at  Park  College  is  car¬ 
rying  its  special  burden.  For  many  days  we  have 
been  watching  anxiously  and  prayerfully  at  the 
bedside  of  one  of  our  students,  and  now  God  in 
His  good  providence  has  called  him  home.  Many 
of  your  readers  are  aware  that  one  of  the  students, 
Mr.  Carson,  was  drowned  here  last  Spring.  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  has  just  been  taken  from  us, 
was  au  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Carson,  and  came 
here  this  Fall  largely  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother.  While  our  hearts  are  sad  at  the  thought 
that  we  shall  see  his  bright  face  no  more,  we 
can  truly  praise  God  for  the  assurance  that  our 
friend  has  entered  upon  that  heavenly  rest  which 
knows  no  end,  and  that  he  is  now  forevermore 
seated  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  learning 
there  the  lessons  he  began  on  earth ;  for  during  his 
sickness  he  gave  evidence  of  a  full  acceptance  of 
Christ’s  atonement,  and  of  joy  and  peace  in  Him. 

But  through  this  little  cloud  of  sorrow  we  see 
God’s  hand,  and  have  countless  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  a  week  of  hearty  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
for  His  many  mercies  to  Park  College.  In  this 
quiet  little  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  there  has  grown  up  within  the  past  seven 
years  au  institution  unlike  any  other  in  the  land, 
and  the  Christian  people  East  and  West,  who  have 
watched  its  growth  with  interest,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  Park  College  is 
doing  an  important  work  in  the  advancement  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  among  men.  Started  amidst 
great  discouragements,  its  founder  and  President, 
Bev.  John  A.  McAfee,  has  been  permitted  by  God’s 
blessing  to  see  the  College  grow  to  its  present  size. 
There  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance,  and  although  the  College  pos¬ 
sesses  no  large  funds,  the  constant  gifts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  and  churches  from  all  parts  of  the  land 
have  thus  far  provided  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  all  who  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  buildings.  The  tokens  of  God’s  mercy  and 
His  constant,  tender,  fatherly  care  over  us  give 
us  reason  to  come  before  Him  daily  in  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise. 

The  students  who  come  here  are  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  receive  any  education,  those  who  are 
anxious  to  be  taught,  that  they  may  be  of  more 
use  in  the  Master’st^service.  They  are  rightly  call¬ 
ed  a  band  of  "Christian  workers.”  Most  of  them 
are  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
minister  and  missionary  in  this  great  region  that 
is  being  so  rapidly  filled  up  by  people  who  know 
little  and  care  less  about  God^and  His  service. 
They  are  from  Western  homes,  and  thus  especial¬ 
ly  fltted  for  this  work. 

The  provision  for  our  table,  the  furniture  for  the 
rooms,  the  books  from  which  to  study,  and  in  large 
measure  the  clothes  the  students  wear,  are  gifts 
from  the  friends  of  the  College.  Our  dependence 
is  w'holly  on  God’s  promises,  and  He  has  never 
suffered  us  to  lack  the  necessaries  of  life.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  are  anxious  to  come  here, 
but  we  have  no  room  for  them.  W’e  are  preparing 
new  rooms  and  increasing  our  accommodatious  as 
fast  as  means  are  provided,  and  are  never  at  a  loss 
to  make  use  of  whatever  may  be  sent  to  us,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  money  or  books  or  clothing. 

Will  not  all  your  readers  join  us  in  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  His  many  past  mercies,  and  in 
asking  that  He  will  provide  the  moans  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  Park  College  in  the  future, 
and  that  this  may  bo  a  year  of  special  and  rich 
blessing.  W.  S.  NimsoN. 

Parkville,  Mo.,  Nov.  3Ut,  1881. 


MINISTKBIAX  OBITUARY. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  last 
May,  the  following  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  have  de¬ 
parted  this  life : 

Ammerman,  Albert,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Aug.  6,  aged  88. 
Bldwell,  Oliver  B.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  S,  aged  71. 
Bidwell,  Walter  H.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept  11,  aged  88. 

Black,  James,  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  39,  aged  71. 

Blake,  Edward  S.,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  Oct.  38,  aged  70. 

Brooks,  Lemuel,  Ctallllootlie,  N.  Y..  Sept.  31,  aged  83. 

Bryant,  Alfred,  Lansing,  Mtcb.,  June  3. 

Clark,  James  A.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J..  July  1,  aged  73. 
Cushman,  Isaac  J.,  Murdock,  O.,  Aug.  36,  aged  49. 

Dickson,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Hd.,  Sept.  11.  aged  64. 
Fellows,  Linus  H.,  Vinton,  lowa..Sept.  3,  aged  91. 

Fuller.  William,  Delphos,  O.,  Nov.  3.  aged  80. 

Oreene,  Abljah,  D.D.,  Harlem,  New  York,  Oct.  30,  aged  76. 
Halley.  Ebeneser,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  aged  80. 
Hamlll,  Hugh,  D.D.,  Newark,  Del.,  Aug.  1. 

Hamed,  Asbbel  Oreen,  W.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  aged  64. 
Henry,  Ebeneser,  St  Charles,  O.,  June  30,  aged  66. 

Hervey,  David,  Wellsburgh,  W.  Va.,  June  19.  aged  88 
Humphrey,  Zephaniab  H.,  D.D.,  ClnclnnaU,0. ,  Nov.  13,  a.  67. 
Kemp,  Kelly  H.,  Mendl,  ATrlca,  Hay  39. 

Kendall,  Frederick  O.,  at  sea,  Aug.  36,  aged  33. 

MoOaughey,  Alexander,  Obloville,  Pa.,  Aug.  17. 

Marr,  Joseph,  Lewisburgh,  Pa.,  June  37,  aged  76. 

Uatthewa.  Robert  C.,  D  D.,  Monmouth,  111.,  Nov.  16. 

Hears,  John  W.,  D.D..  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Nov  10.  aged  66 
Morrison,  John  H.,  D  D.,  Dehla  Doon,  India,  Sept.l6,  aged  76. 
Noble,  Mason.  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  0  ,  Oct.  34,  aged  73. 
Bobertaon,Wllllam  S.,  Tallahassee  Mission,  In.Ter.,  June36. 
Salford,  J.  Brlcn,  D.D.,  Zanesville,  O.,  July  10,  aged  67. 
Sheldon,  Oeorge.  D  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  16,  aged  67. 
Smaller,  Henry  W.,  Harlem,  New  York,  Oct.  16,  aged  73. 
Spargrove,  O.  Meredith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  aged  60. 
Stewart,  Robert,  Troy,  111.,  July  11,  aged  83.  (aged  76. 

Tappan,  Henry  P  ,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vevay,  Swltserland,  Nov.  16, 
Torrance.  Adam,  Washington,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  aged  80. 
Williamson,  David  M.,  Duncan  Falls,  0.,  aged  49. 

The  whole  number,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is 
thirty-six.  Two  of  them  had  been  Moderators  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  one  of  them  its  Perma¬ 
nent  Clerk.  Dr.  Humphrey  is  the  first  of  the 
moderators  since  the  Reunion  to  be  called  away 
by  death.  Twelve  (one-third  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber)  had  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D., 
and  one  of  them  LL.D.  also. 

Nov.  36, 1881.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  stated  Clerk. 


eutrent  isviento. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

About  1,000  deer  have  been  killed  in  Northern 
New  York  this  season. 

Ex-President  Hayes  is  sitting  for  a  full-length 
portrait  to  hang  in  the  Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  Hartford  Times  says  that  a  few  days  since 
Mr.  L.  D.  Chandler  of  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  shot 
a  line  specimen  of  the  Arctic  owl,  whicfli  measured 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  was  attended  on  Thurs¬ 
day  by  19,320  visitors,  the  largest  number  on  any 
day  of  the  Fair.  Among  the  visitors  were  8,000 
college  boys. 

Members  of  several  families  were  badly  poison¬ 
ed  in  New  Orleans  a  few  days  ago  by  cream  cakes 
prepared  in  a  copper  vessel.  Twenty  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  were  sufferers. 

The  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  division  of  the 
Treasury  reports  155  arrests  made  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  The  amount 
of  this  money  captured  aggregated  $390,000. 

The  citizens  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  have  raised  $10,- 
000  for  the  University  at  that  place.  This  secures 
to  the  institution  an  additional  endowment  of 
$100,000,  of  which  William  Bucknell  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  gives  $50,000. 

The  counsel  for  the  Malleys,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Jennie  Cramer  at  New  Haven,  Conn,, 
has  made  application  for  bail  and  been  refused  by 
Judge  Beardsley.  They  will  have  to  stay  in  jail 
until  the  Grand  Jury  meets  in  January’. 

Nine  citizens  of  Boston  have  contributed  $9,250 
for  the  Garfield  memorial  professorship  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  and  others  enough  to  bring  the  fund 
up  to  $25,000.  It  is  desired  to  increase  it  to  $50,000. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Butler,  ninety  years  old,  of  Buxton, 
Me.,  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  a  patchwork 
quilt  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Ballou  Garfield,  and  died  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  just  before  the  receipt  of 
a  note  of  thanks  from  the  late  President’s,  mother. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  in  Titusville 
oil  circles  on  account  of  an  old  oil  well,  which  in 
former  years  produced  five  barrels  a  day,  starting 
up  afresh  and  flowing  four  hundred  barrels  per 
day,  after  having  been  drilled  sixty  feet  deeper. 
The  well  is  near  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Warren, 
Penn. 

Paul  Morphy,  the  famous  chess-player,  who 
lives  in  New  Orleans,  has  become  strangely  de¬ 
mented.  He  has  a  horror  of  his  old  game,  and  is 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  borrow  two 
hundred  dollars  to  escape  financial  ruin.  He  goes 
about  among  his  friends  asking  for  the  loan, 
which  is  never  refused,  and  which  he  never  takes. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Society  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  will  erect  a  monument  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  spot  near  Newburgh  where  Washington 
crushed  the  movement  originated  by  the  discon¬ 
tented  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  to 
march  on  Congress  and  obtain  its  demands  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  make  him  protector  or 
king. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  recently  said  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  his  health  :  "  O I  am  not  dead 
yet,  and  my  general  health  is  pretty  good,  may¬ 
be  a  little  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  read  my  obituary  three  times, 
but  I  now  weigh  ninety-four  pounds.  I  have  been 
down  to  seventy-three.”  His  book  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  several  months. 

The  cold  wave  which  swept  over  the  country 
last  week  was  a  genuine  touch  of  Winter.  On 
Thursday  night  ice  was  produced  half  an  inch 
thick  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  and  also  formed  on 
standing  water  in  New  Orleans.  The  first  frost  of 
the  season  fell  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  on  Friday 
night  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  State  of 
Louisiana.  There  was  sleighing  and  skating  in 
Orange  county  on  Friday. 

On  Sunday  evening  Dr.  W.  L.  Gage  of  the  Pearl- 
street  Congr^ational  Church  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  en¬ 
tered  his  house  and  found  a  burglar.  Dr.  Gage 
seized  him  and  a  tussle  ensued,  which  lasted  for 
.some  time,  the  burglar  endeavoring  to  use  a  pis¬ 
tol.  The  struggle  continued  in  the  hall  and  down 
the  front  steps  to  the  street,  where  the  burglar 
was  thrown  and  held  by  the  muscular  clergyman 
until  help  arrived.  He  was  armed  with  a  jimmy 
besides  his  pistol.  He  had  packed  up  ready  for 
removal  almost  the  entire  wardrobe  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gage.  It  is  believed  he  is  a  New  York  pro¬ 
fessional. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint  contains,  in  addition  to  the  customa¬ 
ry  detailed  statements  of  the  operations  of  the 
mints  and  as.say  offices,  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world. 
The  gold  and  silver  received  and  operated  upon 
by  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  exceeding  by 
more  than  $50,000,000  the  receipts  of  any  previ¬ 
ous  year,  amounted  to  $226,225,522.46,  of  which 
$193,371,101.01  was  gold  and  $32,854,421.45  silver. 
A  large  quantity  of  gold  came  from  abroad. 

The  fruit-growers  of  California  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  shipping  fruit,  are  to  hold  a  State  con¬ 
vention  in  Sacramento  December  6  and  7,  to  con¬ 
sult  about  means  of  exterminating  the  insect 
pests  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  Stato. 

At  Frederick,  Md.,  Dr.  Harrison  Wagner,  who 
brought  2,000  suits  for  imaginary  wrongs  before 
obscure  magi.strates  and  obtained  by  default  judg¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $100,000,  has  come  to  grief. 
He  brought  actions  to  force  payment.  The  court 
decided  in  a  test  case  adverse  to  Wagner,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  frauds  by 
which  the  judgments  were  obtained,  decreed  that 
Wagner  shall  pay  all  costs. 

The  late  Robert  Prout  of  Charles  county,  Mary¬ 
land,  left  bequests  amounting  to  $11,000  for  vari¬ 
ous  educational  and  religious  purposes,  including 
$1,000  to  the  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer 
Book  Society,  and  $5,000  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 


The  Attomey-Generak  of  Indiana  has  decided 
that  mayors  of  Indiana  cities  cannot  legally 
marry  people. 

The  Washington  monument  at  Washington  city 
is  going  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  works 
of  its  character  are  permitted  to.  It  now  has 
reached  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  it  is  expected  to 
be  quite  at  that  elevation.  When  completed,  as  it 
is  hoped  to  be  in  1885,  it  will  be  the  loftiest  monu¬ 
ment  ever  raised  by  human  hands. 

The  ladies  of  the  Silk  Culture  Association  of 
Philadelphia  have  reeled  sufficient  raw  silk  from 
cocoons  raised  during  the  Summer  to  weave  into 
a  dress  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Garfield. 
The  quality  of  the  silk  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  Italian,  which  is  the  finest  produced. 
The  worms  that  spun  the  rich  thread  were  hatched 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  fabric 
will  have  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
entirely  silk  one  made  in  America. 

The  discovery  of  gross  frauds  in  the  office  of 
the  Philadelphia  Receiver  of  Taxes  has  been 
made.  The  books  in  the  office  have  been  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  by  the  authorities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  defalcation.  The  principal  pecula¬ 
tions  are  understood  to  be  in  certain  taxes  on  insu¬ 
rance,  trust  and  other  commercial  companies, 
which  are  levied  for  the  State,  but  are  collectable 
by  the  delinquent  branch  of  the  Tax  office.  In¬ 
stead  of  paying  such  taxes  into  the  Treasury  they 
were  turned  into  the  pockets  of  the  thieves. 

Mrs.  Garfield  has  placed  the  literary  estate  of 
the  late  President  in  the  hands  of  Col.  A.  F.  Rock¬ 
well,  United  States  Army,  who  is  charged,  under 
her  direction,  with  its  care,  preservation,  and 
disposition.  Joseph  Rudolph,  the  Administrator, 
has  appointed  Gen.  D.  G.  Swaim  his  attorney  and 
financial  agent.  Mrs.  Garfield  is  overwhelmed 
with  letters  begging  for  money  from  all  parts  of 
the  country’,  and  from  people  of  all  conditions  and 
classes.  It  is  impossible  for  her  even  to  reply  to 
them,  as  she  receives  from  thirty  to  sixty  a  day, 
and  if  she  acceded  to  half  the  requests  she  would 
soon  be  impoverished. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  Washington  report  that  the  story 
of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  President’s 
house  is  unfounded.  This  has  been  the  residence 
of  all  Presidents  for  eighty-one  years,  and  during 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  Presidents  Harri¬ 
son  and  Taylor,  who  died  after  a  short  illness 
from  acute  diseases  in  no  way  dependent  on  cli¬ 
matic  influences,  the  Chief  Magistrates,  although 
generally  men  of  advanced  age,  have  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  All  former  Presidents  spent  the 
whole  year  here,  except  a  very  short  annual  visit 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Lieutenant  Berry  of  the  Arctic  expeditionary 
ship  Rodgers,  reports  his  arrival  at  St.  Lawrence 
Bay,  October  15,  where  he  was  going  into  Winter 
quarters.  He  had  previously  finished  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  Herald  Island  without  finding  any 
traces  of  the  Jeannette  or  the  missing  whalers. 
He  searched  the  coast  of  Siberia  for  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  unsuccessfully,  but  put  up  a  house  on  an 
island  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cape  Serge, 
where  he  left  a  party  supplied  with  a  year’s  pro¬ 
visions  and  dogs  and  sleds  for  exploring  the  coast 
to  the  westward  in  search  of  the  Jeannette’s  crew 
and  the  survivors  of  the  Mount  Wollaston  and 
Vigilant. 

Gditeac’s  Trial. — Nothing  of  importance  has 
transpired  during  the  past  week  to  make  the  trial 
of  the  assassin  eventful.  He  seems  to  delight 
in  the  great  notoriety  which  it  gives  him,  and 
the  efforts  of  both  judge  and  lawyers  to  suppress 
his  frequent  interruptions  have  proved  in  vain. 
Once  Judge  Cox  threatened  to  gag  him  if  he  did 
not  cease,  but  it  only  served  to  check  his  egotism 
a  very  short  time.  Guiteau  apparently  considers 
it  a  very  smart  plea  to  charge  the  murder  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Garfield  upon  the  Deity,  which  is  one  of  the 
indications  that  he  is  trying  to  play  a  part  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  jury  to  consider  him  insane.  This  is  the 
only  issue  of  the  defense.  Mr.  Scoville’s  opening 
speech  continued  into  Wednesday  of  last  w’eek. 
He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  characteristics  of  in¬ 
sanity  ;  showed  the  hereditary  taint  of  this  disea.se 
in  the  Guiteau  family,  several  members  of  which 
had  been  "  off  their  base  ” ;  referred  to  the  life  of 
the  prisoner’s  father,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity 
but  exceedingly  eccentric  and  peculiar  on  relig¬ 
ious  subjects,  and  mixed  up  with  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Scoville  then  sketched  the  history 
of  the  culprit,  and  all  the  evidence  for  the  defense 
has  been  in  support  of  the  insane  theory.  General 
Logan  and  Mrs.  Scoville  were  among  the  witness¬ 
es.  The  testimony  of  John  W.  Guiteau  was  of 
special  interest.  Heretofore  he  has  not  consider¬ 
ed  his  brother  insane,  but  has  changed  his  mind 
since  coming  to  Washington  and  seeing  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  him.  He  also  declared  that  he  never 
doubted  his  father’s  sanity.  This  contradicts  the 
evidence  of  his  sister  (Mrs.  Scoville),  and  the  plea 
of  Mr.  Scoville.  The  assassin  testified  in  his  own 
behalf  on  Tuesday. 

The  former  wife  of  Guiteau,  who  obtained  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  him  for  undisputed  immorality,  now 
Mrs.  Denmore  of  Leadville,  Col.,  is  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  is  in  Washing¬ 
ton  accompanied  bj*  her  two  children  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  is  described  as  a  sensitive,  retiring 
person,  having  a  worn  appearance  and  not  strong. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Guiteau  from  1869  to  1876,  and 
says  he  was  not  the  least  insime  then ;  that  he  was 
of  a  very  irritable,  peculiar  temperament  and  in¬ 
tensely  vain.  To  her  he  never  mentioned  insanity 
in  his  family.  She  went  to  Washington  very  re¬ 
luctantly. 

The  Postoffice  Department. — In  his  report 
to  Congress,  Postmaster-General  James  urges  the 
return  of  the  Department  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  the  policy  of  entire  self-support  from  ite  own 
revenues,  the  reformation  of  the  system  of  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  civil  service,  the  reduction 
within  two  or  three  years  of  letter  postage  to 
two  cents,  the  increase  of  the  rates  for  third 
and  fourth-class  matter  (books  and  merchan¬ 
dise),  the  reduction  of  the  fee  for  money-orders 
to  five  cents,  the  introduction  of  a  postal-order 
for  small  remittances  to  be  sold  for  throe  cents, 
the  extension  of  the  carrier  system  to  more  cities, 
and  the  introduction  of  postal  savings  banks.  He 
is  not  equally  urgent,  however,  on  all  these  points, 
and  does  not  dwell  upon  the  savings  bank  system 
at  any  length.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  were  $39,251,736,  and  the  total  revenue  $36,- 
785,397,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,481,129.  Mr.  James 
reviews  the  history  of  the  postal  service  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Government  to  show  that  almost 
exclusively  during  the  first  fifty  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  depended  on  its  revenue  for  support,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  can  be  done  again.  The  system  of 
registering  letters  has  nearly  doubled  its  returns 
for  the  past  year.  The  registration  of  third  and 
fourth-class  matter,  however,  does  not  pay.  The 
money-order  system  made  remittances  for  over 
$105,000,000,  paid  all  expenses  and  something 
over.  There  were  7,663,000  remittances.  Our 
immigrants  remit  to  the  old  country  about  $2,- 
500,000  more  than  they  remit  to  us.  The  great¬ 
est  difference  is  with  Italy,  which  sent  us  only 
$13,548,  and  was  paid  over  $238,000,  The  propos¬ 
ed  "  postal  order  ”  for  sums  less  than  $5  is  an  or¬ 
der  printed  on  bank-note  paper,  with  figures  stamp¬ 
ed  on  it  to  be  punched  out ;  thus,  to  represent  $2.84, 
punch  out  2  in  the  dollar  place,  8  in  the  dime  place, 
and  4  in  the  cent  place.  No  record  will  be  kept  of 
transmitter  or  payee,  no  duplicate  will  be  Issued  if 
it  is  lost ;  it  will  be  Issued  for  three  cents,  payable 
within  three  months,  or  after  that  time,  if  the  fee 
is  paid  over  again.  Thus  it  could  not  be  available 
as  currency,  being  for  a  fixed  sum.  and  the  sender 
can,  if  he  likes,  pay  two  cents  more  and  have  all 
the  safeguards  of  the  regular  money  order. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  late  Stephen  Whitney  Pheenix  of  New  York 
has  left  half  a  million  dollars  to  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  and  his  large  library.  He  left  no  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  application  of  the  money. 

The  assertion  that  the  "  Metropolitan  Coffee¬ 
house  Company  ”  project,  in  which  the  late  Dr. 
Holland  took  so  warm  an  interest,  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  consequence  of  his  death,  is  contradicted. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  American  Book  Ex¬ 
change,  which  has  published  books  during  the 
past  three  years  below  living  prices,  culminated 
on  Saturday  by  the  appointment  of  Sands  F. 
Randall  as  receiver.  Its  exact  condition  is  not 
known. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  New  York,  receiving 
medical  attention.  While  in  Pau,  France,  in  1879, 
she  had  a  fall  which  injured  her  back,  and  led  to 
the  condition  she  is  now  in.  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Sayre, 
her  physician,  who  has  known  her  all  her  life,  de¬ 
nies  that  she  is  in  the  least  insane.  He  says  she 
is  likely  to  be  an  Invalid  as  long  as  she  lives,  and 
as  she  is  unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  she 
requires  constant  attention. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  turkeys  and  other  delica¬ 
cies  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  many  poor  children 
of  the  city.  At  the  Five  Points  Mission  between 
700  and  800  young  people  and  children  sat  down  to 
1,200  pounds  of  turkey  and  beef.  At  the  Howard 
Mission  1,500  youngsters  were  regaled  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  repast.  At  the  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
the  Wilson  Industrial  School,  and  the  Eighteenth- 
street  Lodging  House,  feasts  were  also  spread. 
The  Thanksgiving  services  on  Blackwell’s  Island 
were  interspersed  with  music. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty  was  held  last  week,  when  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  trustees  for  three  years :  William 
A.  Booth,  G.  Cabot  Ward,  Robert  J.  Livingston, 
D.  Willis  James,  Lucius  Tuckerman.  Mr.  Booth 
was  reelected  president,  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
officers.  The  contributions  toward  the  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  the  society  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $234,892,  and  the  expenditure  has 
absorbed  nearly  that  amount,  there  being  only 
$3,973.08  in  the  treasury.  During  the  past  year 
the  society  has  been  able  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  engaged  in  street  trades  at  some 
school.  During  the  years  from  1863  to  1880,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  increase  in  population,  the 
commitment  of  petty  girl-thieves  fell  off  from  1 
in  every  739  to  1  in  every  3,870,  and  the  number  of 
boy-thieves  also  diminished.  Among  the  13,463 
boys  and  girls  in  the  lodging-houses  last  year  only 
two  deaths  occurred.  Emigration  to  the  West, 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
James  P.  Brace,  the  Western  agent.  At  the 
Newsboys’  Lodging  House  there  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  65,517  lodgings  and  86,701  meals,  and  in 
the  Girls’  Lodging  House  1,200  different  girls  have 
been  assisted. 

CASUALTIES. 

During  the  past  fishing  season  the  number  of 
Gloucester  vessels  lost  was  seven,  and  of  lives, 
forty-seven. 

In  the  sad  casualty  which  occurred  in  Eel  Bay 
at  the  head  of  Wells  Island,  among  the  far  famed 
Thousand  Islands,  Frank  Cuppernull,  keeper  of 
the  Hub  House,  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  his  wife  and  two 
small  children,  and  Charles  Wilson,  keeper  of  the 
Cliff  House,  his  wife  and  two  small  children,  who 
were  in  a  skiff  going  to  Gananoque,  were  all 
drowned.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the 
north,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  overloaded  boat 
swamped  in  the  heavy  sea.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  accident  until  the  next  day. 

A  false  alarm  of  fire  on  Thanksgiving  night  at 
the  London  Theatre,  New  York,  caused  a  panic 
and  several  persons  were  injured.  A  break  in  one 
of  the  steam  pipes  caused  the  fright,  and  the  rush 
of  excited  men  and  boys  down  the  gallery  stairs 
was  terrific. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  recent  fall  of  the  tenement  house  in  Grand 
street.  New  York,  brought  out  testimony  which 
was  very  affecting.  The  first  witness  examined 
was  Mr.  Hill,  whose  wife  and  two  children  were 
among  the  victims  of  the  disaster.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  accident  a  door  would  not  shut,  and  as 
he  was  trying  to  close  it  he  heard  a  crack  in  the 
wall.  He  took  his  youngest  child  out  of  the  bed 
where  it  lay,  and  called  to  his  wife  to  come  with 
the  other  child.  As  he  was  speaking  to  her  the 
walls  gave  way,  the  floor  fell  from  under  them  and 
they  were  all  thrown  into  darkness.  Two  witness¬ 
es  testified  that  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  who 
came  from  the  Building  Department  told  them 
there  was  no  danger. 

Dart  Sc,  Brother’s  planing  mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
together  with  a  large  amount  ot  lumber,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  Friday.  Loss  $100,(X)0. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  jail  at  McDonough,  Ga., 
oil  Sunday  night  of  last  week  and  the  building  was 
soon  a  mass  of  flame.  It  was  impossible  to  un¬ 
lock  the  doors  and  citizens  broke  them  in  with 
sledge  hammers,  dragging  out  the  unconscious 
prisoners.  One  was  dead,  another  dying,  and  two 
are  in  a  critical  condition. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  lost  by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  tannery 
of  Keifer,  Steifel  &  Company,  at  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  on  the  25th. 

The  burning  of  the  American  Rubber  Company 
at  East  Cambridge  (Boston)  on  Monday  night 
eause'd  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  death  of  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  announced. 

News  has  just  been  received  that  the  steamer 
Albion  foundered  off  Point  Baracoas,  on  the  Co¬ 
lombian  coast,  on  the  5th  of  November.  There 
wore  forty  persons  on  board,  thirty-two  of  whom 
were  lost,  and  a  cargo  valued  at  $30,000.  The 
steamer  was  making  its  way  from  Sinn  river  to 
Carthagena. 

On  the  27th  of  October  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
reached  44  years  and  127  days,  the  full  period  of 
that  of  her  famous  predecessor.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  present  reign  is  the  longest  of  all  the  English 
sovereigns  except  three,  viz :  Henry  III.,  Edward 
III.,  and  George  III. 

The  statement  that  Russia  has  demanded  the 
financial  administration  of  a  province  of  Turkey 
as  payment  for  the  war  indemnity,  is  officially  de¬ 
nied  in  Constantinople. 

A  gale  of  remarkable  violence  recently  visited 
Naples,  Italy,  Omnibuses,  horse-cars,  and  heavier 
vehicles  were  overthrown  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  the  gas-lights  were  not  only  extinguished,  but 
the  posts  carried  away  altogether.  Walls  were 
blown  down,  and  great  havoc  was  caused  among 
buildings,  particularly  among  those  which  were 
unfinished.  A  destructive  storm  also  prevailed 
along  the  coast  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the 
21st  ult.,  and  damage  was  done  to  shipping.  It 
was  the  fiercest  gale  known  in  Queenstown,  Ire¬ 
land,  for  thirty  years. 

The  health  of  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is 
precarious,  though  there  is  said  to  be  no  cause  for 
immediate  anxiety.  Ho  has  a  severe  cold,  and  sev¬ 
eral  irregularities  in  his  digestion  have  given  him 
a  good  deal  of  pain  and  brought  on  several  faint¬ 
ing  fits  during  the  last  few  days.  His  physicians 
have  ordered  rest  and  absolute  quiet. 

There  has  been  another  and  a  most  extraordina¬ 
ry  plot  to  kill  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  was  decided 
to  cause  a  balloon  to  ascend  near  Gatchina,  carry¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  dynamite  and  explosive  fire-balls, 
together  with  appliances  to  cause  the  balloon  to 
fall  within  the  palace-yard,  when  it  would  explode 
and  set  the  palace  on  fire.  In  the  confusion  it  was 
intended  to  seize  the  Czar  and  his  family.  The 
Russian  police,  without  allowing  the  fact  to  be¬ 
come  known,  have  made  numerous  arrests  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Charkow,  and  Tchernigoff.  Among 


the  prisoners  are  a  Chief  of  Police  of  an  important 
provincial  city,  two  daughters  of  a  high  State  offi¬ 
cer,  and  two  Jewish  merchants,  beside  a  number 
of  students  and  active  members  of  the  Nihilist 
party. 

The  complete  annihilation  of  the  village  of  Elm, 
in  the  canton  of  Glams,  Switzerland,  appears  to 
be  only  a  question  of  time  and  bad  weather.  The 
summit  of  the  peak  nearest  the  village  is  moving. 

SERIAI.  8TORXKS 

will  be  contributed  to  the  Youth's  Companion  dur¬ 
ing  .the  coming  year  by  W.  D.  Howells,  William 
Black,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  J.  T.  'Trow¬ 
bridge.  No  other  publication  for  the  family  fur¬ 
nishes  so  much  entertainment  and  instmetion  of  a 
superior  order  for  so  low  a  price. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Debllltj,  etc. 

I  have  found  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  partio- 
ticularly  serviceable  in  treatment  of  women  and 
children  in  debility  and  loss  of  appetite. 

New  Orleans,  La.  W.  H.  Holcombb,  M.D. 

Hensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tome  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervons 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabo  Sc  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL. 


We  have  just  issued' a  pamphlet,  copies  ot  which 
can  be  obtained  at  our  office,  giving  an  account  ot 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  to  Newport  HjTews,  and  also  of  the  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R.,  forming  the 
connection  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
its  allied  lines  west,  southwest  and  northwest. 

The  company  are  now  ready  to  sell  the  $2,000,000 
six  per  cent,  bonds  of|1911,  issued  on  the  completed 
road  to  Newport  News.  Price  par  and  accrued 
interest.  The  net  earnings  of  the  road  over  ope¬ 
rating  e-xpenses  for  the  nine  months  of  1881,  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  about  $850,000  for  the  year;  or 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  neoessary  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  Purchase  Money  Funding. 
Bonds  and  the  bonds  of  Series  A,  and  considerably 
more  than  double  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
interest  on  these  and  on  the  $2,000,000  Bonds  of 
1911. 

The  earnings  for  this  period  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  local  business  of  the  road  alone, 
and  without  any  contribution  from  the  business  to 
be  derived  from  the  opening  of  the  Elizabethtown. 
Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  connection  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  Newport  News,  which  must  largely  in¬ 
crease  its  net  earnings  the  coming  year. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

5  Nassau  street. 


monej^  ann  - — 

New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  28,  1881. 

'The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$1,482,475  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $971,1(X) 
against  $105,675  below  at  this  time  last  year  and 
$7,283,525  above  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1879.  The  loans  show  a  loss  last  week  of  $423,600 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $2,929,600;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $316,600;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  decreased  $4,522,100,  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $37,800. 

Ttie  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express . 

American  Express . 97} 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 56 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel .  — 

American  District  Telegraph .  — 

Boston  Air  Line  prel . 60 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North . 80 

Canada  Southern .  63} 

Central  Arizona .  1 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . 83 

0, 0.,0.  andl  . 91 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 39 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  39{ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pref . 3^ 

C.,  C.  and  I.  C . 30| 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 141 

Chicago  and  Aiton . ISiq 

Cin.,  San.,  and  Cleveiand . 68] 

Oentrai  Pacific . 96 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  138 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 141} 

Ghicctgo,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 106} 

Chicago,  Mil.  aud  St.  Paul  pref . 131} 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 136} 

Colorado  Coal .  60} 

Cameron  Coal .  W} 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 136} 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 109} 

Denver  aud  Rio  Qraude . 81} 

E.yi'enn.,  Va.,  and  Oa.  B.  B . 16} 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Oa.  R.  R.  pref . 36 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . . 96} 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  ptef . 113 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  pref . 94 

Homestake  Mining .  17} 

Houston  aud  Texas .  90 

Illinois  Central  . 133} 

lud..  Bloom,  and  Western .  61 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines .  — 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  pref . — 

Lake  Shore . 133} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western. . 44} 

Louisville  and  Nashville . . .  96} 

Little  Pittsburg .  — 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  aud  Western .  61} 

Missouri  Pacific  . 106} 

Manhattan  Beach . 33} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AO .  74} 

Manhattan  Railroad .  68} 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 71} 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 8o 

Minn,  aud  St.  Louis  pref . 70 

Marietta  and  Clu.  1st  pref . — 

Marietta  and  Cin.  3d  pref . — 

Metropolitan  Railroad. . 98} 

Michigan  Central .  93; 

Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. . . 

Morris  aud  Essex . 

Maryland  Coal .  31 

Nashville,  Chat,  aud  St.  Louis . 84{ 

New  Central  Coal .  36 

New  Jersey  Central .  94| 

New  York  Central . 139f 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  68 

New  York  Elevated.  . 109| 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 46i 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref . 94; 

Northern  Pacific .  40j 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 83 

Ohio  Central  .  36, 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  41( 

Ohio  Southern .  34} 

Ontario  and  Western . 31} 

Ontario  Mining .  36 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . 174 

Pacific  Mall . 46} 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville . 41 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 66] 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 139 

Quicksilver .  14 

Quicksilver  pref . 61 

Richmond  and  Danville . 119} 

Richmond  and  Danville,  Tenn . 134 

Richmond  and  Allegheny . 41 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg . 38 

Standard  Mining . 33] 

Boblmion  Mining  . .  9} 

Sutro  Tunnel .  1} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 44 

St.  Louis  aud  San  Francisco  pref . 67 

St.  Louis  aud  San  Francisco  1st  pref..iue} 

Scloia  Valley . 80 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 113 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha.  . 40} 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pref . 103} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  31 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . 77 

Toledo.  Del.,  and  Burlington . 31 

Texas  Pacific . 86} 

Union  Pacific  .  119} 

United  States  Express .  78} 

Wabash,  St  Louis  and  Pacific . 47 

Wabash,  St.  Ixtuls  and  Pacific  pref....  87} 

Wells-Fargo  Express. . — 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 86] 
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